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My DEAR Sir, 


The Dedication of this little volume 
will I hope be acceptable to you, as affording an assur- 
ance that the kindness and attention which 1 experienced 
during my voyage home from India, as a passenger on 
board a ship which you commanded, were not unappre- 
ciated at the time, and can never bc^orgotten. In 
ofiering you this tribute of esteem, I kno\^^that I am 
doing that which will be most pleasing to the com- 
panions who shared in the enjoyments of the voyage ; 
and feeling that all who could avail themselves of a 
similar opportunity of recording their opinions of your 
friendly and liberal conduct, would express the same 
sentiments. I remain with the greatest respect and 
regard, 

Most gratefully Yours, 

EMMA ROBERTS. 

London^ July 
1839. 
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PREFACE. 


While Hand-books, Guides, Itineraries, and Direc- 
tioiis of every description are afforded to U^urists who 
may desire to repair to any part of Europe ; the large 
and most important territory belonging to Grej 
in the East, is comparatively neglected; only 
having hitherto appeared which professes to furnish in- 
struction to those who meditate a visit to British India. , 
No one can be more anxious to do justice to the 
value and excellence of the General East India Guide 
and Vade Mecum, than the author of the present volume. 
It is a work of the most interesting and important 
character, and one which no person desiring to become 
acquainted with topics intimately connected with the 


it Ihqitain 
one woi^^ 
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advantages to be derived from a residence in British 
India, shonld neglect to purchase. It may be justly said, 
that numerous highly gifted people might spend the 
{^^reater portion of their lives in India, without having, 
Ijbemselves, the opportunity of obtaining half the 
information supplied by Dr. Gilchrist in his compre- 
hensive volume. Nevertheless there is room for a new 
work more exclusively addressed to individuals at home, 
who in going out to India require instructions contained 
in a small compass, relative to the best methods which 
they should pursue in order to secure the highest (h gree 
of comfort to themselves in their settlement in a foreign 
country. The various alterations which have taken place 
in the different departments of the public service, and the 
condition of India generally, since the last edition of the 
Vad Mecum, seem to call for farther information ; while 
"xne main objects of the two works are so dissimilar, that 
the present may be said to have borrowed little or nothing 
from its predecessor. 

The establishment by Captain Melville Grindlay of a 
House of Agency, upon a plan so liberal, advantageous, 
and comprehensive, as to merit all the praise that can be 
given to exertions having some of the highest objects in 
view, has proved of the greatest possible utility to the 
Anglo-Indian public; encouraging the formation of 
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other establishments of the same nature, and thus in- 
creasing the facilities of those who are id^put to proceed 
to India. All who require information and advice upon 
every subject connected with a visit to Oriental countrieafi,: 
may avail themselves of the fruits of an experience 
acquired by Captain Grindlay, during a long and actively 
employed residence in the East, with the advantage also 
of those widely spreading connexions which have enabled 
him to carry out the plans of an undertaking of the most 
extensive and beneficial description. The difficulty, or 
it may be said the impossibility of obtaining admittance 
to a club composed of members well acquainted with our 
Asiatic possessions, renders Captain Grindlay‘s establish- 
ments in the City and at Charing Cross, peculiarly 
advantageous to young men going out to, or returning 
from India, who without incurring the cxpcnce of 
will have the opportunity of meeting with gentlemen 
belonging to the three Presidencies, whose acquaintance 
cannot fail to be of infinite service to them. Great 
however, as the assistance assuredly is, that may be 
derived by subscribing to the various houses of Agency, 
which the success of Captain Grindlay’s establishments 
have produced, a work of the present nature seemed 
necessary for the purpose of enabling travellers to pre- 
pare themselves for their journey, and to become 
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acquainted with the prospects opening before them ; and 
the expectalktoi advantage and profit which they may 
reasonably entertain in pursuing a career of adventure in 
ttie Honourable Company’s territories. 



NOTICE. 

The Publishers of this Worh^ with a view to render it 
as complete as possible^ have added the Regulations 
established by the Court of Directors far appoint- 
ments to the EasUlndia Companfs Service. The 
East-India Voyager,” whether proceeding in a 
Civile Ecclesiastical^ Military^ Medical^ or Marine 
capacity y will^ on reference to this IPorJc^ acquire 
all the jyrcliminary information connected with his 
Appointment^ and which ^ derived from authentic 
so?irces, is now^ through a popular medium^ made 
extensively available. 

Begulations as to the Nomination of Students for the 
East- India College. 

No Candidate for the College can be nominated thereto, 
until he has completed the sixteenth year of his age : And 
no person who has been dismissed the Army or Navy, or has 
been expelled from any place of public education, will be 
nominated to the College. 

No Student can be appointed a Writer to India wt age 
is less than eighteen or more than twenty-three years, nor 
until he shall have resided four Terms at least in the College, 
and shall have obtained a certificate, signed by the Principal, 
of his having conformed himself to the statutes and regula- 
tions of the College. 

The Parent or Guardian of every Candidate for the College 
will be required to address the following letter to the Nomi- 
nating Director : 

Sir : — I beg to assure you, on my honour, that my , 

“ to whom you have been so good as to give a nomination 
“ to the College, .has not been dismissed the Army or the 
“ Navy, and that he never was expelled from any place of 
public education. 

** I have the honour to be, 


c 



Candidates for the College must produce the under-men- 
tioned Documents, previous to their being nominated as 
Students. 

An Extract from the Parish Register of their Birth or 
Baptism, properly signed by the Minister, Churchwarden, or 
Elders } and, in addition thereto, 

A Certificate, agreeably to the following form, must be 
written, signed, and produced by the Parent, Guardian, or 
near Relation : 

I do hereby certify, that the foregoing Extract from 

** the Register of Baptisms of the Parish of in the 

“ County , contains the date of the Birth of my 

«< , who is the Bearer of this, and presented for a 

Nomination as a Student at the East India College, by 

« . and I do further declare, that 1 received the 

“ said Presentation for my gratuitously, and that no 

“ Money or other valuable Consideration has been or is to 
** be paid, either directly or indirectly, for the same j and 
** that I will not pay or cause to be paid, either by myself, 

“ bv)<ffiy , or by the Hands of any other person, any 

“pecuniary or valuable consideration whatsoever, to any 
** Person or Persons who have interested themselves in 

** procuring the said Presentation for my from the* 

** Director above-mentioned. 

“ Witness my Hand, this Day of , in the year 

** of our Lord 

In the event of no Parish Register existing, or to be found, 
a Declaration must be made of such circumstances before a 
Magistrate, to the following effect, viz. 

** I, C. D., presented as a Student for the East-India 

** College by ,do declare that I have caused search 

** to be made for a Parish Register, whereby to ascertain 
my age, but am unable to produce the same, there being 
‘‘ none to be found ; and further I declare, that from the 
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Information of my Parents and other Relations (which 
‘‘ Information I verily believe to be true), I was born in the 

“ Parish of , in the County of , on , 

in the year . 

“ Declared before me 1 

‘‘ this ^ 

‘‘ Day of ^ 

“ Witness my Hand, this Day of , 

“ in the Year of our Lord 

“ C. D.’* 

The Parent, Guardian, or near Relation, must then add 
their Certificate as to the truth of the Declaration, made 
applicable thereto, and in conformity with that ordered to be 
annexed to the Extract from the Parish Register. 

The above-mentioned Certificate” (and Declaration, in 
cases where a Declaration shall be required) are to be 
annexed to the Petition to be written by the Candidates 
(which Petition is to he agreeable to the form hereafter given), 
and they are to sign a Declaration thereon, that they have 
read these printed Instructions. The same Declaration is to 
be signed by the Parent, Guardian, or near Relation of the 
Candidates respectively. Every Candidate for the College, 
and his Parent or Guardian, will be required to make the 
following Declarations, in writing, to the Director who 
nominated him. 

“ Sir : — While I offer you my acknowledgments for the 
“ appointment to which you have been pleased to recom- 

‘‘ mend my of a Student at the East-India College, 

“ in order that, if he should in all respects conduct himself 
“ properly there, he may be ai)pointed a Writer in the 
** service of the Company in India, I am at the same time 
to assure you, that he accepts of this favour with grati- 
** tude, and that it is his own free choice and liking to go 
c 2 
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“ to the College, and subsequently to his destination in 
** India, if he shall be found qualified/^ 

Declaration to be made by the Student on his Nomination 
to the College, 

** Sir : — In conformity with the preceding letter from 

“ my , I beg leave to assure you that I accept of the 

“ appointment to the East-India College, and the destina- 
“ tion to a Writership, which you have been pleased to 
“ give me, with gratitude, and that it is with my own free 
consent that I go to the College, and ultimately to India, 
“ if I sliall be found qualified.” 

Candidates will be interrogated in an open Committee as to 
their character, connexions, and qualifications, conformably 
to the General Court’s llesolution of the 6th July, 1809, 
The nature of this Interrogation may be known on applica- 
tion to the Clerk of the College Department, East-India 
House. 

On a Student’s appointment to be a Writer, after he haa 
quitted the College, a legal instrument is to be entered into 
by some one Person (to be approved by the Court of Direc- 
tors), binding himself to pay the sum of £3,000 as liquidated 
damages to the Company for breach of a covenant to be 
entered into, that the Student’s Nomination hath not been in 
any way bought, or sold, or exchanged for any thing con- 
vertible into a pecuniary benefit. 

A Student publicly expelled the College shall not be ad- 
mitted into the Company’s Military Seminary, or into the 
Company’s Civil or Military Service in India. 

At a Court of Directors, held on Wednesday, August 

9, 1809 1 

Resolved , — That any Person who shall, in future, be nomi- 
nated to a situation, either civil or military, in the service of 
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this Company, and who shall have obtained such nomination 
in consequence of purchase, or agreement to purchase, or of 
any corrupt practice whatever, either direct or indirect, 
by himself or by any other Person, with or without his 
privity, shall be rejected from the service of the Company, 
and ordered back to England, if he shall have proceeded to 
India before a discovery of such corrupt practice be made : 
and if such situation shall have been so corruptly procured 
by himself, or with his privity, he shall be rendered incapable 
of holding that, or any other situation whatever, in the said 
service. Provided always, that if a fair disclosure of any 
corrupt transaction or practice of the nature before de- 
scribed, wherein any Director has been concerned, shall he 
voluntarily made by the Party or Parties engaged in the 
same with such Director, the appointment thereby procured 
shall be confirmed by the Court. 


Form of the Petition. 

To the Honourable Court of Directors of the EasUindia 
Compaiiy, 

The humble Petition of 
Sheweth : 

That your Petitioner has received the rudiments of a com- 
mercial and classical Education, and is desirous to devote 
himself to the Civil Service of the Honourable Company in 
India, and with that view to qualify himself by further im- 
provement in liberal and suitable Learning. 

He therefore humbly prays, that the Honourable Court 
will be pleased to place him in the East-India College, in 
order that, if his Behaviour and Attainments there should 
prove satisfactory to the Honourable Court, he may be 

appointed a Writer on the Establishment. 

And your Petitioner will ever pray. 

I do hereby acknowledge to have read a printed Paper, 
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entitled, ** Regulations as to the Nomination of Students, for 
the East-India College.” 

[To be signed by the Petitioner, and by his 
Parent, Guardian, or near Relation^} 

Additional Declaration to be written and signed by the Peti- 
tioner, and addressed to the Honourable Finance and Home 
Committee, 

Honourable Sirs; — The practice of keeping Dogs, and 
Shooting and Sporting upon the Manors of Gentlemen in the 
neighbourhood of the College or elsewhere, without their 
consent previously obtained, being injurious to the discipline 
of the Institution, I hereby respectfully assure the Honoura- 
ble Committee, upon my honour, that I will abstain from the 
said practices during my residence at the College. 

Rules and Regulations to be observed with respect Tf» 
THE Examination op Candidates. 

Each Candidate shall produce testimonials of good moral 
conduct under the hand of the Principal or superior authority 
of the College or Public Institution in which he may have 
been educated, or under the hand of the private instructor to 
whose care he may have been confided, and the said testi- 
monials shall have reference to his conduct during the two 
years immediately preceding his presentation for admission. 

Each Candidate shall be examined in the four Gospels of 
the Greek Testament, and shall not be deemed duly qualified 
for admission into Haileybury College unless he be found to 
possess a competent knowledge thereof ; nor unless he be 
able to render into English some portion of the works of one 
of the following Greek authors : Homer, Herodotus, Xeno- 
phon, Thucydides, Sophocles ; and Euripides ; nor unless he 
can render into English some portion of the works of one of 
the following Latin authors ; Livy, Terence, Cicero, Tacitus, 



Virgil, and Horace. And this part of the examination will 
include questions in Ancient History, Geography, and Phi- 
losophy. 

Each Candidate shall also be examined in Modem History 
and Geography, and in the Elements of Mathematical Science, 
including the common rules of Arithmetic, Vulgar and Deci- 
mal Fractions, and the first four books of Euclid. 

He shall also be examined in Moral Philosophy, and in 
the Evidences of the Christian religion, as set forth in the 
works of Paley. 

It is, however, to be understood, that superior attainments 
in one of the departments of Literature or Science, comprised 
in the foregoing plan of Examination, shall, at the discretion 
of the Examiners, be considered to compensate for compara- 
tive deficiency in other qualifications ; and also that the ex- 
amination shall be so conducted as to give to each Candidate 
reasonable time to prepare himself for the said examination. 


Terms of Admission. 

One hundred guineas per annum for each student; a 
moiety whereof to be paid at the commencement of each 
term, there being two in the year j besides the expense of 
books and Stationery. 

Students to provide themselves with a table-spoon, tea- 
spoon, knife and fork, half a dozen towels, tea equipage, and 
a looking-glass ; also, with not less than two pair of sheets, 
two pillow-cases, and two breakfast cloths. 

Ten Guineas to be paid on leaving the college by each 
student, for the use of the philosophical apparatus and library. 

COLLEGE TERMS. 

First commences. 19th J anuary and ends 30th June ; second 
commences 10th September and ends 15th December in each 
year. 
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N. B. — The students are to provide themselves with proper 
academical habits. 

The days for receiving petitions at the East-lndia House from (Jan- 
didates for admission into the College^ are the two Wednesdays 
immediately preceding the \Oth January and Isif September in 
each year. 

Observations on the personal expenses of the students 
AT the East-India College. 

Unnecessary and extravagant expense, unless efiectually 
checked, is likely to x>rove a great and serious evil to the 
East-India College. It has already, in various instances, 
produced pernicious effects : it is immediately connected 
with, and promotive of, disposition to idleness, dissijiation, 
and other immoralities. 

This is an evil which the discipline of any public institu- 
tion can with difficulty and but imperfectly combat. 

Regulations have been made for the counteraction of it, 
and might be, in a great measure, effectual, if the parents and 
relatives of the students would heartily join their endeavours 
to promote the observance and efficacy of them. But, unfor- 
tunately, they too often act in a direct opposition to the letter 
and spirit of those regulations ; and the evil in (question 
originates too much from the ill-judged indulgence and libe- 
rality of those very parents and relatives themselves, who, by 
furnishing their children or connexions with sums of money, 
far beyond what the regulations prescribe, or are in any way 
necessary, teach them to disregard the regulations, place in 
their hands at once a temptation to improper gratifications, 
and the means of procuring them. 

But the mischief does not rest here. The taste once in- 
dulged for expense, is not limited to the pockel>money, even 
profusely furnished. Debts are contracted, sometimes to an 
enormous amount ; tradesmen dishonourably ministering to 
the extravagance of youth, and trusting, perhaps, to what 
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they often find true, that parents will silently submit to pay 
these improper debts, rather than suffer their children to be 
exposed. 

But neither is this the limit of the evil. Example is in- 
fectious : —the dissipation of one produces imitation in others ; 
and even sober youths, who desire to practise economy, 
become ashamed of it, when they see so many glory in over- 
leaping its bounds. 

It need hardly be observed, that in proportion as this 
temper i)rcvails, the love of study and virtuous habits, sub- 
ordination to the rules of the college and to the governors 
of it, must decline. 

Thus the very end and design of the institution is coun- 
teracted, and, so far as these evil tendencies prevail, frus- 
trated. 

It is lamentable, that such baneful effects should be pro- 
<luced by the error and imprudence, to use no stronger term, 
of parents and relatives, those most interested in the good 
conduct and proficiency of the student ; and wdio, as they 
would, in promoting the welfare of those wdio ought to be 
most dear to them, promote also the success of the institution, 
do, by their injudicious indulgence, counteract the one and 
the other. 

It is not sufficient to say, that such evils prevail in all 
colleges and great seminaries, where numbers of the young 
arc congregated. This may be true j and that the evils fall 
less under observation there than in the confined institution 
at Haileybury, where irregularities come more immediately 
under the eye. But the inference to be drawn from any such 
statement is, that discipline and regulation ought to be ex- 
cited in every possible way (especially iu a place, from its 
smallness, so open to minute inspection as Haileybury College 
is), to prevent what all must acknowledge to he highly pre- 
judicial to good education. To the Parents, Guardians, and 
Relatives, therefore, of young men placed at that college, an 
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appeal must be now made. They will see, from this short 
statement, of what importance it is to their children, that 
they should be subjected to habits of frugality and economy, 
and therefore restricted to what is necessary in respect of 
pocket-money, and absolutely prohibited from the contraction 
of any debt at college to which the principal or registrar 
shall not give a previous assent. 

Not only do the proficiency and good conduct of young 
men, whilst at the college, materially depend on the ob- 
servance of such regulations, but their progress through life 
will usually take much of its character from the habits they 
form there. 

If they are sober and studious, their future career will 
probably be honourable and successful : if they are led into 
the paths of prodigality and dissipation, with which idleness 
and other evils are closely allied, their principles and prac- 
tices are tainted at the outset of life, and are likely to become 
more vitiated, as time and opportunities afford new means 
of indulgence ; especially in such a country as India, where 
the means of dissipation are too easily furnished by the 
Natives to young men in the service. 

The credit, the comfort, and perhaps the support of parents, 
families, and relatives, are deeply concerned in this subject. 
Every man of right feeling will also consider, that tlie interest 
of the Company, which the parents of those whom they adopt 
into their service ought to desire, and indeed the interest of 
the public at large, which all ought to regard, are here 
materially concerned. There is, likewise, yet another con- 
sideration, which ought peculiarly to affect both the parents 
of youths elected to the college, and the youths themselves, 
namely, the situation in which the director, who bestows so 
valuable a patronage, is placed, when the object of his 
patronage /behaves unworthily. What must be his morti- 
fication;. to w'hat a painful conflict may he be exposed, 
betweem his public duty and his private feelings? How 
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unsuitably is he dealt with, for the liberal favour he has 
conferred ? Students, it is to be feared, have too often 
presumed upon his patronage, to encourage themselves in 
disregarding the college regulations ; but it will be no less 
a justice to the director than to the service, to save him from 
the painful office of interfering in cases of delinquency, and 
to make him, when about to present a student for the college, 
the medium of communicating the regulations of that esta- 
blishment to the parents or guardians of the student, and 
exacting from them a solemn promise of co-operation, in 
inculcating them upon the youth, and especially those which 
relate to pocket-money and the incurring of debt : so that 
if those parents or guardians afterwards fail to observe the 
promise, they will have themselves to blame for the conse- 
quences, which may perhaps involve (as in such case it 
undoubtedly ought) the loss of the service : and if the friends 
of young men will, from a most unnecessary indiscretion and 
ffilse kindness, expose their proteges to ruin, and so important 
an establishment as the Company’s College to serious counter- 
action and injury, they deserve to feel the effects of such 
conduct. 

In order to prevent these evils, this admonition is addressed 
to parents and relatives, with the following regulations 
respecting the scale of allowances to students for pocket- 
money, and the declaration to be made on the subject by the 
parent or recommending friend of the student to the nomi- 
nating director. 


Pocket-money to be given to the Students in the East- India 
College, 

In the course of the first two Terms, not exceeding five 
guineas in the whede of each Term. 

For the following Terms, not exceeding eight guineas in 
the whole of each Term. 
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of two persons residing in London, or its vicinity, who en- 
gage to receive him if he shall be dismissed from the 
seminary, or removed from sickness or any other cause, 

6. It is an indispensable qualification that the candidate 
write a good legible hand. He will be required to write 
down a sentence from dictation by the head master ; and if 
he should be found deficient in his handwriting, or in his 
orthography, his reception into the institution will be de- 
ferred for such length of time as the head master shall report 
to be necessary. 

7. No candidate will be admitted who cannot read and 
construe Cmsar’s Commentaries, and who is not expert in 
vulgar and decimal fractions. 

8. Every cadet upon his admission is considered a proha- 
lionary pujul for the first six months, at the end of which 
j^eriod the public examiner w'ill be required to report to the 
military committee, on the probability of the cadet being 
able to pass for the artillery or infantry in the required 
period of four terms. Should this appear improbable, cither 
from w’ant of talent or diligence, the cadet will then be re- 
turned to his friends. 

Payments, &:c. 

1. The parents or guardians of the gentleman cadet are 
required to pay £.50. per term towards defraying the exj^ense 
of his board, lodging, and education, also an entrance sub- 
scription of £2. 2s. to the public library ; which payments 
include every charge except for uniform clothes, books, and 
pocket-money as hereafter specified. 

2. Such articles of uniform dress * as may be considered 
by the military committee to be necessary, shall be provided 

• Vlx. jackets, waistcoats, stocks, foraging caps, trousers, shoes, gloves, 
together with a proportionate share of the expense of any other periodical 
supplies, and the repairs of the same. The average cost is £6. 6s. per 

term. 
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at the cost of the cadet. The amount of pocket-money 
issued to him at the rates * fixed by the rules of the seminary 
is also to be defrayed by his parents or guardians, 

3. The following class books will be provided at the public 
expense, the mutilation or destruction of which to be charge- 
able to the cadets, viz. 

Hindustani Dictionary; Latin ditto; Woodhouse’s Sphe- 
rical Trigonometry; Inman’s Nautical Astronomy; Ditto 
Nautical Tables. 

4. Tiie cadets will, on their first joining Addiscombe, be 
supplied with the following books, the cost of wdiich will be 
'tharged to their parents or guardians, viz. 

Cape’s Mathematics ; StraitlVs Treatise on Fortification ; 
Shakespeare’s Hindustani Grammar; First Vol. Hindu Selec- 
tions ; Fielding’s Perspective ; French Grammar ; Ditto 
Dictionary; De la Voye’s French Instructions; Cmsar’s 
Commentaries. 

Any books not included in the above enumeration, or 
which may be hereafter recpiired at the seminary, to be paid 
for by the cadets. 

5. A cadet entering in a term, at whatever part of it, must 
pay the regulated sum for the whole term in which he 
enters, which will count as one of the four terms of his resi- 
dence ; and no return of any portion of the advance will be 
made in the event of a cadet’s quitting the seminary. 

(). Previous to the cadet’s admission, his parents or guar- 
dians shall furnish him with the folio-wing articles, viz. 

Twelve shirts, (including three night-shirts ;) Eight pairs 
of cotton stockings ; Six ditto worsted ditto ; Six towels ; 
Six night-caps ; Eight pocket-handkerchiefs ; One pair of 
white trousers ; Two combs and a brush ; A tooth brush ; 
A Bible and Prayer-book ; A case of mathematical instru- 
ments of an approved pattern, to be seen at the shop of Mr. 

Vit. 2s. 6d. a week, with Is. additional to censors/ and 8s. Gd. ad- 
ditional to coriJorals. 
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Gilbert, Optician, 97, Leadenhall Street ; or at Mr. Jones’s, 
62, Charing Cross : To be repaired, or, if necessary, to be 
renewed by the parents or guardians at the vacation. 

7 . The payment of the fixed charges for each term is to 
be made in advance ; and the payment for clothes, pocket- 
money, and books for the preceding term, is to be made 
previous to the cadet’s return to the seminary. 

Prohibition. 

The cadet must not join the seminary with a greater sum 
in his possession than one guinea, and a further supply from 
any of his relations during the term may subject him to dis- 
missal from the seminary. 

Vacations, 

Midsummer commences about the middle of June, ends 
31st July; Christmas commences about the middle of De- 
cember, ends 31st January. 

At the close of every vacation, the cadet must apply at the 
Cadet Department, East India House, for an order for his 
re-admission, and all sums then due to the Company must 
be paid up. This order will express that he is only to be 
re-admitted upon his returning with the sume number of 
books and instruments which he took home with him, that 
his linen is put into proper repair, and that he is in a fit 
state of health to renew his studies. 


Notice to Parents and Guardians. 

The friends of every cadet are hereby informed, that pro- 
vision being made for furnishing him with every requisite, 
he cannot really want a supply of money to be placed at his 
disposal while at the seminary ; and if they do notwithstand- 
ing think proper to furnish him with money, they put it in 
his powder to commit irregularities, which must always retard 
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his studies, and may eventually lead to his removal from the 
institution. 

The parents and friends are further particularly desired 
not to attend to any application from the cadet for money, 
under the pretence of his having incurred any debts at 
Croydon, or elsewhere, or for the purpose of subscribing to 
public charities, or on any other pretence whatever. 

Jt having become known that cadets have been in the 
habit of writing to their friends for money, under the pre- 
tence that there were so many stoppages from their weekly 
allowance that they had scarcely any money left, the com- 
mittee have ascertained that these stoppages have arisen, 
not only from wilful and w’anton destruction of public pro- 
perty, but in a considerable degree from the postage of 
letters and the carriage of parcels addressed to the cadets. 
It has in consequence been ordered, that no letter or parcel 
.shall be admitted into the seminary unless the postage or 
carriage of such letter or parcel shall have been previously 
fully paid for by the person sending the same. It has also 
been ordered, that every parcel shall be opened in the pre- 
sence of one of the orderly officers and the cadet to w^hom k 
is sent ; that should it contain wine, or any thing prohibited 
by the regulations, the parcel, upon the first offence, will be 
returned to the person sending the same ; and that upon the 
second offence, the cadet will be ordered home, and will not 
be re-admitted until a written apology has been sent to the 
committee by the person who has committed a breach of 
this regulation. 

Extract from the Standing Regulations of the Seminary^ 
Sec. I, Clause 1. 

“No professor, master, or other person in the institution, 
“ shall receive from the cadet, or the parents or friends of 
“ any cadet, any pecuniary present or consideration, on any 
“ pretence whatever.’’ 
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Extract Resohition of Court of \2th March, 1823, and 
Military Letter to Bengal, dated 20th August, 1826. 

** That all persons nominated in future as cadets, be re- 
“ quired, as a condition to their appointment, to subscribe 
** to the military funds of their respective Presidencies.” 

Memoranda. 

The gentlemen cadets educated at the Military Seminary 
are eligible for the corps of engineers, artillery, and infantry. 
Admission to the two first of these branches, viz. the engi- 
neers and artillery, is only to be obtained by these cadets, 
none others being eligible. Those who are most dijstin- 
guished are selected for the engineers, according to the 
vacancies in that branch. Those immediately following in 
order of succession, arc promoted to the corps of horse and 
foot artillery. 

Those cadets for whom there is no room in the engineers, 
but who are reported to have attained to a high degree ol 
qualification, receive honorary certificates, and their names 
are announced to the Governments in India, and published 
in general orders to the army, as meriting particular notice. 
They have the privilege of choosing the Presidency in India 
to which they shall be stationed. The cadets not appointed 
to the engineers or artillery, are, when reported qualified, 
posted to the infantry, and rank together according to the 
rank which they obtained at the Seminary. 

The gentlemen cadets may pass through the Seminary as 
rapidly as their attainments and qualifications will enable 
them to pass after a yearns residence, provided that they are 
of the age of sixteen years on or before the day of their final 
examination. Their stay at the institution is limited to four 
teriils. 

The cadets educated at this institution take rank in the 
army nb($le all other cadets who are appointed from the 
cdmmencement of three months previously to the date of 
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the vSemin ary cadets being reported qualified; and all the 
time passed by them at the institution after they attain the 
age of sixteen, counts as so much time passed in India in 
calculating their period of service for retiring pensions on 
full pay. 


PiitiPARAToRY Instructions to Persons who may be 

NOMINATED DIRECT CaDETS IN THE SERVICE OF THE 
IIONOCllABLE EaST-InDIA COMPANY. 

Resolutions of the Cotjrt of Directors. 

Dec. 7i 1S08. — Resolved, Thai the age of FIFTEEN, 
at which period you7)g mefi have hitherto been eligible for 
Ap'poihtnu'nts as Cadets for the Infantry and Cavalry m the 
Com^ianf.s Sercice in India, is too early an age, and therefore 
in fiUure, the age of SIXTEEN years be the earliest period 
at which Cadets for those Corps may be appointed, 

August 9, 1809. — Resolved, That any Person who shall 
in future be nominated to a Situation, either Civil or Military, 
in the Service of this Company, and who shall have obtained 
iuich Nomination in consequence of Purchase or Agreement 
to Purchase, or of any corrupt practice whatever, either 
direct or indirect, by himself or any other Person, with or 
without his Privity, shall be rejected from the Service of 
the Company, and ordered back to England, if he shall have 
jirocecded to India before a discovery of such corrupt prac- 
tice be made ; and if such Situation shall have been so cor- 
ruptly procured by himself, or with his privity, he shall be 
rendered incapable of holding that, or any other Situation 
whatever in the said Service. Provided always, that if a 
fair Disclosure of any corrupt Transaction or Practice, of the 
nature before described, wherein any Director has been con- 
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cerned, shall be voluntarily mtade by the Party or Parties 
engaged in the same with such Director, the Appointment 
thereby procured shall be confirmed by the Court. 

May 21, 1828. — Resolved by the Ballot, That it be a 
standing order of the court in future, that all cavalry and 
infantry cadets and assistant surgeons w ho shall fail to apply 
at the Cadet Office for their orders for embarkation wulhin 
three months from the date of their being passed and sworn 
before the committee, or shall not actually proceed under 
such orders, be considered as having forfeited their appoint- 
ments, unless special circumstances shall justify the court’s 
departure from this regulation, 

June 19, 1833. — Resolved, That no person who has 
been dismissed or obliged to retire from the Army or Navy, 
the Royal Military College at Sandhurst, the Royal Military 
Academy at Woolwich, or from any other public institution, 
on account of immoral or ungentlemanly conduct, be in 
future appointed a cadet direct for India. 

Dec. 4, 1833. — Resolved, That all direct cadets appointed 
or sworn in before the committee for passing military 
appointments between the 10th March and 10th of June, or 
between the 10th September and 10th December (or the days 
which may be fixed on for the public examination of the 
Seminary cadets), do rank after the Seminary cadets who 
may pass their said examinations, provided the latter sail 
for their respective destinations within three months after 
passing their said examinations. 

Jan. 11, 1837. — Resolved, That no person be in future 
appointed a cadet direct for India, without the production 
of a certificate, signed by two practising surgeons, that he 
has no mental or bodily defect whatever, to disqualify him 
for military service. 

N.B.— -All cadets who may be appointed between the dates 
of public examination at Addiscombe and the 10th of March 
or 10th September, will be allowed to rank from the date of 
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their sailing, provided this ttikes place within three months 
after their being passed and sworn. 


The certificates required to be produced by the Act of 
Parliament, and the Court’s several Resolutions, accompany 
this. 

Unless the whole of the said certificates are delivered in 
by the cadet he will not be passed. 

In the event of no parish register existing, or to be found, 
the before-mentioned Act of Parliament provides as fol- 
low^s, Viz. 

“ That if no such register can be found, a declaration, 
“ pursuant to the Act p.jssed in the 5th and Gth year of his 
“ late Majesty William the Fourth, of that circumstance 
“ shall be made by the party himself, wdth his in- 
“ formation and belief, that his age is not under sixteen 
“ years, and doth not exceed twenty-two years.” 

Forms of the declaration may be had on ai)plication to the 
clerk for ])assiiig cadets, &(\, at the East-India House. 

It is here necessary to remark, in consequence of several 
persons having been delected in attempting to pass under 
false certificates, when they have either been under or above 
the age prescribed, that all persons who may^ in future be 
nominated as cadets, if there is: any cause to suspect their 
certificate has been forged, or alteration made therein, or 
collusion made use of in obtaining the same, they wdll, on 
<lctection, he immediately dismissed the Company’s Service, 
iind rendered for ever ineligible to hold any situation or 
employment in the Company’s Civil, Military, or Marine 
Service, either abroad or at home. 

Where the person to be ai)pointed a cadet has held a com- 
mission in Her Majesty’s Service, for the term of one year at 
least, or in the Militia or Fencible Corps when embodied, 
and shall have joined his regiment, and been’ called into 
actual service, or shall have been in the Company of Cadets 
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of the Royal Regiment of Artillery, such person is eligible 
for the appointment of cadet in the Company's Service, pro- 
vided his age does not exceed twenty-five years : of which 
circumstance he must, nevertheless, produce the several cer- 
tificates before-mentioned, as also his commission, together 
with a certificate from the War Office, or commanding officer 
of his regiment, of his having actually joined and done duty 
with the regiment for the full term of one year, or upwiirds ; 
and that he w^as neither dismissed nor resigned his regiment 
in consequence of any misconduct. 

When the cadet is ready to embark, he must apply to Mr. 
T. R. Clarke, Clerk for passing Cadets, Ax., for a certificate 
of his having passed, which certificate will direct him to the 
Secretary’s Ofiice, where he will obtain the certificate of his 
appointment. He will then hold himself in readiness to 
embark, either previous to the shij)’.s dcj)arture from Graves- 
end, or at the last Port from whence the ship shall be 
ordered to take her departure from England. 


Cadets’ Certificates. 

General Cautions . — First Notice is hereby given, that 
should it be discovered at the time the cadet is appointed, oi 
at any subsequent period, that his appointment has been 
obtained by purchase, or agreement to pay any pecuniary or 
valuable consideration whatsoever, either directly or indi- 
rectly when the appointment is completed, the cadet w ill not 
only be dismissed, and rendered ineligible to hold any 
situation in the l?ast-lndia Company’s Service, under the 
Court’s Resolution of the 9th August 1809, hut all the parties 
concerned in procuring the appointment surreptitiously, or 
in disposing of, or receiving the same under such circum- 
stances, will subject themselves individually and collectively 
to a oiriminal prosecution for a misdemeanour, under the Act 
o|lifte‘49th of George the Third, Cap. 126; and the Court of 
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Directors of the East-India Company do hereby declare, that 
they will prosecute any person or persons who shall hereafter 
be detected in such illicit traffic. 

Secondly. The candidates are desired to present them- 
selves to Mr. T. R. Clarke, at the Cadet Department, with 
their certificates as underneath, properly filled up and signed, 
by ten o’clock in the morning, or as soon after as possible, in 
order that they may have their nominations prepared against 
the Commiltee meet, or the nominating Director arrives — in 
failure of which they may have to wait for several hours, or 
to come another dny. 

N.B. The following forms are printed expressly for the 
purpose of the blanks being properly filled up and signed 
previously to the cadet being nominated. 


The BLA^Ks in this Letter to be filled up and signed by 
the person who procures the nomination from the Director 
for the party to be appointed. 

(iE.VTLEME.V, 

1 do hereby declare, upon my honour, that I 

received the nomination of a cadet for the (a. ) 

froin'^^-^ Esq., gratuitously 

and expressly for Mr. 

and to whom T liave given it gratuitously, being w'ell 
acquainted wuth his character, family, and connexions. 

I am, Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

To the Honourable Court of Directors 
of the East-India Company. 

The person recommending 
to sign at full length, and 
to insert his address. 
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(A.) Insert the Presidency, whether for Bengal, Madras, 
or Bombay, as also whether for Infantry or Cavalry. 

(B.) Insert the Director’s name from whom the appoint- 
ment is procured. 

(C.) Insert the Christian and Surname of the person to be 
appointed a cadet. 


SECOND. 

If a cadet produces a false certificate, or the dates are found 
to have been altered for the purpose of making him appear 
to be of a proper age, he is rendered ineligible to hold any 
situation in the Company’s Service. 

Extract from the Register Book* 

of the Parish of 
in the County of 


Resident Clergyman’s or } 
Sessions’ Clerk’s Signature S 


Churchwardens’ or 
Elders’ Signatures 


N.B. — The above Extract must be signed by the Resident 
Clergyman, and countersigned by the Churchwardens ; 
or, if in Scotland, by the Sessions’ Clerk and Two Elders. 



^ If there is no llogistcr of Birth and Baptism to be found, the cadet 
Atmretf must then make a declaration of the circumstance, and of the datt* 
of hi^.Birth, the printed forms of which may be had in the Cadet Office, for 
t1^ purpose of being filled up by him previous to his appearing before u 
>'||^iigi8tTate for that purpose. 
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THIRD. 

The Blanks in this Certificate must be filled up to corre- 
sx:>ond with the Certificate of Birth. 

The ParExNT^s or Guardian’s Certificate. 

J do hereby certify, that the foregoing Extract from tlie 
Register of Births and BaxHisms of the Parish of 

ill the County of 

contains the Date of the 

of tay who is 

the bearer of this, and nominated a Cadet, on the 

Establishinent,by 

and f do further declare, that I received the said ax)- 

Xiointment for my 

through the gratuitous solicitation of 

and that no money or other 

valuable consideration has been or is to be })aid, either 
directly or indirectly, for the same j and that I will not x)ay 
or cause to be x^aid, either now or hereafter, by myself, by 

my or by the hands of any other 

X^erson, any pecuniary or valuable consideration whatsoever, 
to any person or persons who have interested themselves in 

l)rocuring the said nomination for my from 

the Director above-mentioned : and I do declare I am fully 
aware, ibat if it should be discovered hereafter that the said 
appointment has been obtained by purchase, or by any other 
unlawful means, he will be subject to dismission from the 
East-India Company’s Service, and rendered ineligible to 
hold any situation whatever in the Comx>any’s Service again. 

Witness my hand, this day of 

in the Year of our Lord 

The Parent, or nearest of Kin 
alive, or Guardian, to sign 
at full length. 



d 
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FOURTH. 

To be signed by two practising Surgeons. 

Medical Certificate. 

T have this day carefully examined 

and certify that his eye-sight and hearing are perfect ; that he 
is without deformity, and has the perfect use of all his limbs; 
that he has no appearance of any constitutional disposition 
or tendency to disease ; and that he does not appear to have 
any menial or bodily defect w^hatever to disqualify him for 
Military Service. 


To be signed by the Parent or Guardian. 

This is to certify, that my has had 

the Small Pox, or has been vaccinated. 

The candidate will likewise be required to produce a cer- 
tificate from the master under whom he last studied, of his 
good conduct and attainments. 

Director's Authority. 

Mr. T. R. Clarke, (Clerk for passing Cadets and 
Assistant Surgeons, &c.) 

You arc hereby authorised to permit the bearer, 

Mr. > to fill up his 

petition for a Cadetship in the 

upon my nomination to 


Addiscombe — Cadets* Certificates. 

General Cautio7is, — First, Notice is hereby given, that 
should it be discovered at the time the cadet is appointed, 
or at any subsequent period, that his appointment has been 
obtained by purchase, or agreement to pay any pecuniary 
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or valuable consideration whatsoever, either directly or indi- 
rcctly, when the ai)pointment is completed, the cadet will 
not only be dismissed, and rendered ineligible to hold any 
situation in the East-India Company’s Service^ under the 
Court’s Resolution of the 9th August 1809, but all the pa# 
lies concerned in procuring the appointment surreptitiously, 
or in disposing of, or receiving the same under such circum- 
stances, will subject themselves individually and collectively 
to a criminal prosecution for a misdemeanor, under the Act 
of the 49th of Ceorge the Third, Cap. 120 ; and the Court of 
Directors of the East-lndia Company do hereby declare, that 
they will prosecute any person or persons who shall hereafter 
be detected in such illicit traffic. 

Secondly. The candidates are desired to present them- 
selves to Mi{. T. R. CLiiRKR, at the Cadet Department, with 
their certificates as underneath, projicrly filled up and signed, 
by ten o’clock in the morning, or as soon after as possible, 
in order that they may have their nominations prepared 
against the Committee meet, or the nominating Director 
arrives — in failure of which they may have to w^ait for several 
hours, or to come another day. 

N.R. — The following forms are printed expressly for the 
purpose of the blanks being projjerly fdlcd ux) and signed 
previously to the cadet being nominated. 


The Blanks in this Letter to he filled up and signed by the 
person who procures the nomination from the Director for 
the party to he ax^i^ointed a cadet. 

Gentlemen, 

1 do hereby declare, upon my honour, that 1 
j-eceived the nomination of a cadet for the Military Seminary 

from ('•) — - ■ Esq., gratuitously 

and cxxu’essly for Mr. (».) 

d2 
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and to whom I have given it gratuitously, being well ac- 
quainted with his character, family, and connexions. 

I am. Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

¥o the Honourable Court of Directors 
of the East-India Company. 

The person recommending i 
to sign at full length, andC 
to insert his address. 3 . 

(A.) Insert the Director’s name from whom the appoint- 
ment is procured. 

(B.) Insert the Christian and Surname of the person to be 
appointed a cadet. 


SECOND. 

If a cadet produces a false certificate, or the dates are 
found to have been altered for the purpose of making him 
appear to be of a proper age, he is rendered ineligible to 
hold any situation in the Company’s Service. 

Extimct from the Register Book* 

of the Parish of 

in the County of 


Resident Clergyman's or } 
Sessions* Clerk's Signature, S 


Churchwardefis* or 
Elders* Signatures, 


* If there is no Register of Birth and Baptism to bo found, the cadet 
himself m.mi then make a declaration of the circumstance, and of the date 
of his Birth, the printed foims of which may be had in the Cadet Ofib^e, for 
tlie purpose of being filled up by him previous to his appearing before a 
Magistrate for tliat purpose. 
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N.B.— -The above Extract must be signed by the Rksidi.nt 
Clergymax, and countersigned by the Churchwardens ; or, 
if in Scotland, by the Sessions^ Clerk and Two Elders. 


THIRD. 

The Blanks in this Certificate must be filled up to corre- 
spond with the Certificate of Birth. 

The Parent’s or Guardian’s Certificate. 

I do hereby certify, that the foregoing Extract from the 
Register of Births and Baptisms of the Parish of 

^in the County of 

contains the date of the 

of my 'vho is the 

bearer of this, and nominated a Cadet, on the 

Establishment, by 

and 1 do further declare, that 1 received the said ap[)ointmeiit 

for my_ through 

the gratuitous solicitation of 

and that no money or other valuable consideration has been 
or is to be paid, either directly or indirectiy, for the same ; 
and tliat 1 will not jiay or cause to be paid, either now or 

hereafter, by myself, by my or by the 1 lands 

of any other person, any pecuniary or valuable consideration 
whatsoever, to any person or persons w^ho have interested 

themselves in procuring the said nomination for my 

from the Director above-mentioned ; and I do declare 1 am 
fully aware, that if it should be discovered hereafter that the 
said aiipointment has been obtained by purchase, or by any 
other unlawful means, he will be subject to dismission from 
the East-India Company’s Service, and rendered ineligible 
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to hold any situation whatever in the Company’s Service 
again. 

Witness my hand, this day of 

in the Year of our Lord 

The Parent, or nearest of Kin 
alive, or Guardian, to ,sign 
at full length. 
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To be signed by two practising Surgeons. 

Medical Certificate. 

I have this day carefully examined 

and certify that his eye-sight and hearing are perfect; that 
he is without deformity, and has the perfect use of all his 
limbs ; that he has no appearance of any constitutional dis- 
position or tendency to disease ; and that he does not appear 
to have any mental or bodily defect whatever to dis(iualify 
him for Military Service. 


To be signed by the Parent or Guardian. 

This is to certify, that my has had 

the Small Pox, or has been vaccinated. 


The candidate will likewise be required to produce a cer- 
tificate from the master under whom he last studied, of his 
good conduct and attainments. 
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Regulations for the Admission of Medical Gentlemen 

INTO the East-India Company's Service as Assistant 

Surgeons for India. 

Age . — The Assistant Surgeon must not be under Twenty- 
two Years, in proof of which he must produce an Extract 
from the Register of the Parish in which he was born, or his 
own Declaration, and other Certificates, agreeably to Forms 
to be obtained in the Office for Cadets and Assistant Sur- 
geons. 

Qaah'f leaf ion in Surgen/. — The Assistant Surgeon, upon 
receiving a Nomination, will he furnished with a Letter to 
the Court of Examiners of the Royal College of Surgeons, to 
he examined in Surgery, and their Certificate will be deemed 
;i satisfactory testimonial of his (jualification : but should 
the Assistant Surgeon be previously in possession of a 
Diploma from the Royal College of Surgeons of London, or 
of the Colleges of Surgeons of Dublin or Edinburgh, or of the 
College and University of Glasgow, or of the Faculty of 
Physicians and Surgeons of Glasgow, either of them will be 
deemed satisfactory as to his knowledge of Surgery, without 
any fui ther examination. 

Qaalijication in IVtt/stc. — The Assistant Surgeon will also 
be required to pass an Examination by the Company’s Ex- 
amining Physician in the practice of Physic, in which 
examination will be included as much Amilomy ami Phy- 
siology as is necessary for understanding the causes and 
treatment of internal diseases, as well as tiic art of prescrib- 
ing and compounding medicines ; and Dr. llumc will tiicn 
require him to produce satisfactory proof of his having 
attended at least two courses of Lectures on the practice of 
Physic ; and above all that he should produce a Certificate 
of having attended diligently the practice of the Phy- 
sicians at some general Hospital in London for six months ; or 
at some general Hospital in the Country (within the United 
Kingdom) for six months, provided such provincial Hospital 
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contain at least, on an average, one hundred in-Paticnts^ and 
have attached to it a regular establishment of Physicians as 
well as Surgeons. N o attendance on the practice of a Phy- 
sician at any Diftpensary will be admitted. 

The Assistant Surgeon is also required, as a condition to 
his Appointment, to subscribe to the Military or Medical and 
Medical Retiring Fund at his respective Presidency. 

The Assistant Surgeon is required, by Resolution of Court 
of the 21st May 182^, to apply at the Office for C.adets and 
Assistant Surgeons for his orders for Firnbarkation, and 
actually proceed under such ord< rs within three months 
from the date of being passed and sworn before the Com- 
mittee for passing Military Appointments ; he will then be 
furnished with an order to obtain the Certificate of his 
Appointment, signed hy the Secretary, for which lie will pay 
a fee of £5 in the Secretary's Office. 

Assistant Sfroeons’ Certificatks. 

General Cautions. — First. Notice is hereby given, tliat 
.should it be discovered at the time the Assistant Siirg(?on is 
appointed, or at any subsequent period, tliat bis Apiiointmcnt 
has been obtained hy jiurchase, or agreement to pay any 
pecuniary or valuable Consideration whatsoever, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, when the Appointment is completed, llie 
Assistant Surgeon will not only be dismis.sed, and rendered 
ineligible to bold any Situation in the East-lndia C'onipany’s 
Service, under the Court’s Resolution of the 9tli August 1809, 
but all the Parties concerned in procuring the Ap])oinlmcnt 
surreptitiously, or in disposing of, or receiving the same under 
.such circumstances, will subject themselves individually and 
collectively to a criminal prosecution for a misdemeanor, 
under the Act of the 49th of George the Third, Cap. 12() j 
and the Court of Directors of the East-lndia Company do 
hereby declare, that they will prosecute any Person or 
Persons who shall hereafter be detected in such illicit traffic. 

Secondly. The Assistant Surgeons are desired to pre- 
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sent themselves to Mr. T. R. Clarke, Clerk for passing 
Cadets and Assistant Surgeons, with their Certificates as 
underneath, properly filled up and signed, by Ten o’Clock in 
the Morning, or as soon after as possible, in order that they 
may have their Nominations preimred against the Committee 
meet, or the nominating Director arrives — in failure of which 
they may have to wait for several hours, or to come another 
flay. 

N.ll. The following Forms are printed expressly for 
the purpose of the Blanks being properly filled up and signed 
previously to the assistant surgeon’s being nominated. 

Fir.sL — The Blanks in this Letter to be filled up and signed 
by the person who procures the nomination from the director 
of the party to he appointed. 

GnXTLEMKN, 

I do hereby declare, upon my honour, that I received 

the Nomination of an Assistant Surgeon for (a.) 

from (n.) Esq., gratuitously and expressly for 

Mr. (e.) and to whom 1 have given it gratuitously, 

being well acquainted with his character, family, and con- 
nexions. 

I am, Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient Servant, 


To tlie Honourable Court of Directors of the 
East-India Company. 

'Tim l*erit07i recoin i/icvduig^ 
to sign at full lengthy ^ 
and to insert his address/) • 


A.j Insert the Presidency, whether for Pengal, Madras, or liombay. 

; Insert the Director’s name from whom the Appointment is procured. 
(C. ) Insert the Christian and Surname of the Person to be appointed an 
Assistant Surgeon. 


^^3 
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Second , — Extract from the Register Book’ 

of the Parish of 

in the County of 


Resident Clergymmds^ or f 
Sessiofis* Clerk's Signa-d 
lure, t- 


Churchwardens* or 
Elders'* Sig7iature 

If an Assistant Surgeon produces a false Certificate, or the 
dates are found to have been altered for the purpose of 
making him appear to be of a proper age, he is rendered 
ineligible to hold any situation in the Company’s Service. 
N. B. — The above extract must be signed by the resident 
clergyman, and countersigned by the churchwardens ; or, 
if in Scotland, by the sessions’ clerk and two elders. 


Third , — The Parent’s or Guardian’s Certificate. 

I do hereby certify, that the foregoing Extract from the 

Register of Births and Baptisms of the Parish of 

in the County of contains the Date of the 

of my who is the bearer of this, 

and nominated an Assistant Surgeon, on the Establish- 
ment, by and I do further declare, that I received 

the said appointment for my through the gra- 

* 1 1* there is no register of Birth or Baptism to be found, the Assistant 
Surgeon himself m\iBt then make a declaration of that circumstance, and of 
the, date of his Birth, the printed forms of which may be had in the Cadet 
, 6lllce, for the purpose of being filled up by him previous to his appearing 
l>efore a magistrate for that purpose. 
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tuitous solicitation of and that no money or other valu- 

able consideration has been or is to be paid, cither directly or 
indirectly, for the same ; and that 1 will not pay or cause to 

be paid, either now or hereafter, by myself, by my 

or by the hands of any other person, any pecuniary or 
valuable consideration whatsoever, to any person or persons 
who have interested themselves in procuring the said nomi- 
nation for my from the director above men- 

tioned ; and I do declare I am fully aw^are, that if it should 
be discovered hereafter that the said appointment has been 
obtained l)y purchase, or by any other unlawful means, he 
wdll be subject to dismission from the East-India Compau\ 
Service, and rendered ineligible to hold any situation what- 
ever in the Company’s Service again. 

Witness my hand, this Day of 

in the Year of oiir Lord 

The Parent, or nearest of Kin alive, | 

or Guardian, to sig7i at full length, ^ 

The blanks in this Certificate must be filled up to corre- 
si)ond wdth the Certificate of Birtin 

Fourth , — Medical Certificate. 

1 have this day carefully examined and certify that 

his eye-sight and hearing are perfect; that he is without 
deformity, and has the perfect use of all his limbs; that he 
has no appearance of any constitutional disposition or ten- 
dency to disease ; and that he does not appear to have any 
mental or bodily defect wdiatevcr to disqualify him for 
Military Service. 


To be signed by two i)raclising Surgeons. 
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Reguiations having reference to the Medical Care 
OF Troops on the Voyage. 

That it form a condition in the engagement of ships for 
the conveyance of Military, that the Court reserve to them- 
selves the x'owcr of appointment to the Medical charge of 
the Troops to be embarked. 

That should the said appointments be made on the part of 
the Company, a preference be given to surgeons belonging 
to the establishments in India, who may be in Europe on 
furlough, or sick leave, and who are about to rejoin their 
corps, and may be desirous of undertaking the charge, or to 
any assistant surgeon who may have been recently nominated 
for the Indian establishment, provided he has the qualifica- 
tions hereafter stated. That should two or more i)ersons be 
desirous of the appointment, the senior in rank’and service have 
a preference. That the appointment shall continue open to the 
Court till within three weeks of the period fixed for the em- 
barkation of the troops, and in the event of the Court declin- 
ing to nominate, that the owners shall then be bound to present 
a jierson qualified according to the following Regulations. 

That in no case shall an individual be appointed, who has 
not obtained a Diifioma from the College of Surgeons of 
London, Edinburgh, Dublin, or Glasgow, and who moreover 
has not been a voyage to the East or West Indies, or who- 
has not served in His Majesty’s, or in the East-India Com- 
l)any’s Service for at least six months, or in some other 
situation of equal responsibility for the like period. 

That in addition to the qualifications abovementioned, the 
parties shall severally be subject to the approval of the 
Company’s examining physician. 

That medicines sufficient for the number of military to be 
embarked, be provided from Apothecaries’ Hall, at the 
expense of the surgeon, from the allowance made to him for 
this purpose and for his personal services. '•» 


* For men and women !&#, each; for children, Is . €( i , each. 
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That a ** capital set/^ and a pocket case/' of instruments 
be supplied by the Company, for the use of the surgeon on 
the voyage, which instruments the surgeon shall deliver in 
good order into the care of the Secretary of the Medictil 
Board at the Presidency for which he is destined, in order 
that they may be received into the general store^ or reshippcd 
with troops or invalids returning to England. 

That the allowances for the performance of the duly in 
question, and the conditions on which the same are to be 
paid, do remain as at present. 

That the several Governments in India be made acquainted 
with the foregoing Regulations, and directed not to intrust an 
individual with the medical charge of military destined for 
Europe, who is not qualified in the same manner. 

That a journal be delivered in India to the sui'gcon, on 
taking charge of the troops, and that such journal, as here- 
tofore, be examined and approved by the Company’s Exa- 
mining Physician before the Surgeon’s allowance is issued. 

Regulations for the appointment of Volunteers to 
THE Indian Navy. 

That nominees shall not be under 15 years or above IS 
years of age unless they shall have served on board a steam 
vessel or under an engineer in a factory or foundry from the 
completion of their 18th year up to the time of their being 
put in nomination ; and that in such case the nominees shall 
not exceed 19 years, and shall produce a certificate of their 
having been so employed. 

That nominees shall produce a certificate that they have 
undergone an examination in arithmetic and the elementary 
branches of nautical education, so far as to satisfy the court, 
or any committee thereof, that they are qualified to enter 
upon the service. 

That nominees shall produce a certificate from a respect- 
able engineer that they have acquired such a knowledge of 
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marine engineering as to afford promise of efficient service 
on board a steam vessel. 

That every person nominated for the Indian navy be 
required to produce a certificate from two practising surgeons 
that he has no mental or bodily defect that may disqualify 
him for the service. 

That no person who has been dismissed the army or navy, 
or who has been obliged to quit any school or institution for 
immoral or ungentlemanly conduct, will be appointed to the 
Indian navy. 

That volunteers for the Indian navy be required to proceed 
to India within three months after their appointment shall be 
completed, or their appointment will be considered as 
forfeited: — and that they be ranked from the date of sailing 
from Gravesend (by Lloyd’s List) of the ships on which they 
may embark for the purpose of joining the Service in India ; 
that those who may embark at an out port be likewise 
ranked upon the same principle from the date of the ship’s 
departure from such out port (by Lloyd’s List ) ; and that in 
the event of more than one volunteer proceeding on the same 
ship they take rank with each other according to the seniority 
of the nominating director. The date and place of em- 
barkation being certified under the hand of the officer in 
command of the ship. 

That all volunteers appointed to the Indian navy subscribe 
to the Indian navy fund. 

Regulations for the Appointmenf of Volunteers to the 

Bengal Pilot Service. 

That all persons nominated for the Bengal Pilot Service 
produce, previous to appointment, an eztract from the Parish 
Register of their Birth or Baptism, properly signed by the 
Minister, Churchwardens, or Elders, or in lieu thereof a 
solemn declaration of his age made by either of the parents 
in the presence of a magistrate. 
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That no lad be appointed who is under 15, or past 17 years 
of age, unless he has already been at sea ; in which case, 
provided his age do not exceed 19 years he shall be eligible 
upon producing a Certificate of having served at sea for as 
many years or months as his age shall at the lime of 
appointment exceed seventeen years. 

That no lad be appointed who is not of a strong, robust 
constitution, and who has not produced a certificate signed by 
two practising surgeons to the effect that his eyesight and 
hearing are perfeet, that he is without deformity, and has the 
perfect use of all his limbs ; that he has no appearance of a 
constitutional disposition or tendency to disease, and that 
he does not appear to have any mental or bodily defect 
whatever to disqualify him for the Pilot Service. 

That volunteers for the Bengal Pilot Serviee be required 
to proceed to India within three months after their appoint- 
ment shall be completed, or such appointment will be con- 
sidered as forfeited. 

VETERINARY SURGEONS. 

At a Court of Directors, 27th September, 1826. 

Resolved: — That adverting to the Military Dispatch, dated 
the Gth instant, wherein the Court have apprized the Go- 
vernments of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, of their intention 
to appoint veterinary surgeons for the mounted corps in India, 
and to the Regulations transmittted with such Dispatch. 
The veterinary surgeons so to be appointed be not under 
twenty, nor above twenty-five years of age, and that they 
produce, as evidence of their qualifications, a Diploma from 
the Veterinary College of London, and a certificate from the 
Professor, of 'their general fitness for the Sei-vice. 
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At A Court OF Directors held on Wednesday, the 1 1th 
January, 1837. 

Resolved, by the Ballot: — That such part of the Court’s 
Standing Order of the 27th September, 182G, for the admis- 
sion' of veterinary surgeons into the Company’s Army, as 
fixes a maximum of twenty-five years, beyond which age 
they are declared ineligible for the Company’s Service, be 
rescinded, any rule to that effect being found unneces- 
sary with respect to the superior appointment of Assistant 
Surgeons. The sum of £95. is allowed by the Company, as 
Passage-money to the Veterinary Surgeon. 

Veterinary Surgeon’s Declaration. * 

I Jo hereby declare, that I have received the 

appointment of Veterinary Surgeon gratuitously, and that no 
money, or other valuable consideration, has been, or is to be 
paid, either directly or indirectly for the same; and that 
I will not pay or cause to be paid, either by myself or by 
the hands of any other Person, any pecuniary or valuable 
consideration w^hatsoever, to any Person or Persons who 
have interested themselves in procuring the said appoint- 
ment; and that I am aware that if it should be hereafter dis- 
covered that my appointment has been obtained by improper 
means, I shall be dismissed, and rendered ineligible to hold 
any situation in the Company’s Service again. 

To he sigyied in the office for^ 

Cadets and Assistant &ur- >- 
geons, Easl-india House, J -- 

ERRATA. 

Page 161 and 167, Chap. xir. 

Covenants, as regards the appointment of Assistant Surgeon, 
have been long abolished. 

Copies of the Regulations of the Service are given to the Can- 
didate for the Appointment rREPARAXORY to his being passed and 
sworn, by the officer to whom this duty is especially intrusted. 
See page 160. 



AppoixVtment op Chaplain. 

The Court of Directors require of every Gentleman appointed 
Chaplain, a testimonial in the form subjoined, and his Letters of 
Orders, Deacon, and Priest. 

“ We, whose names are hereunder written, declare and 
testify from our personal knowledge of the life and behaviour 

«< of j for the space of Three Years last past, that he hath 

“ during that time lived piously, soberly and honestly, nor hatli he 
“ at any time (as far as we know or believe) written, taught, or 
“ held anything contrary to the doctrine or discipline of the Chnrch 
“ of England. 

“ In Witness whereof, we have hereunto set our hands 
“ the 

This testimonial must be signed by Three Bencficcd Cl(;rgymcn, 
Chaplains must attend the Political and Military Committee, 
with their Letters of Ordination as Deacon and Priest, and testi- 
monials as above, previous to appointment. 

The Bishop of Lomlon requires a testimonial, in a form differing 
somewhat from the above, which form may be obtained upon ap- 
pUeution to the Bishop’s Secretary. 

When sworn, the* sum of £150. is paid to them to defray the 
expenses of their jiassage and outlit. 

C-haplains must proceed to their destination within Six Months 
fr(tm the date of the Court’s Uesohilion, by which they were nomi- 
nated, (unless with Courts’ leave) otherwise their ai)pointmcnts 
will lapse;. 

SALATUr.S or T^TE ClIArEAINS IN India, TOr.ETIIER WITH THEIR 
1 ’ay on Retirement from the Service. 



No. of 
Chaplains 

Per Month 
Company’s Ks. 

Per Annum 
at Is. lOid. per Rs. 
£ Sterling 

Bengal. 








Sfuior Presidency Chaplain 

i J 

1,226 

1 

0 

1,.379 

ft 

6 

Junior ditto ditto.,.. 

> 1 

1,149 

7 

0 

1,293 

2 

0 

Cliaplains 

17 

800 

0 

0 

900 

0 

0 

Assistant Chaplains 

30 

500 

0 

0 

562 

10 

0 

Madras. 

49 







.Senior Pre.sidcncy Chaplain 

1 

1,200 

0 

0 

1,350 

0 

0 

J unior ditto ditto. . . . 

1 

980 

0 

0 

1,102 

10 

0 

Chaplains 

9 

700 

0 

0 

787 

10 

0 

Assistant Chaplains 

18 

500 

0 

0 

562 

10 

0 

Bombay. 

29 







Senior Presidency Chaplain 

1 

1,200 

0 

0 

1,.350 

0 

0 

Junior ditto ditto.... 

1 

980 

0 

0 

1,102 

10 

0 

Chaplains 

5 

670 

0 

0 

753 

15 

0 

Assistant Chaplains 

10 

500 

0 

0 

562 

10 

0 










Retiring Pay. 

After 18 Years* service, including 3 Years on Furlougli, 
If compelled through ill health to retire after 10 years 
— — ' 7 years 

Furlough. 

After 7 Years’ service 

Before 7 Years’ service, if compelled by ill health to 
come to Europe, he is entitled to 


Per Ann. £292 0 0 
173 7 0 
“ 127 15 0 


“ £191 12 6 
“ 127 15 0 



MEMOIR 


OF THE 

EAST-INDIA COMPANY’S MILITAPvY 
SEMINARY. 


Ad])iscomi{K Pl \ce, near Croydon, whicli was pin*eliti--ed 
in ISOy, of E. H. D. liadcdifTe, Esq., bad been sucee.^ 'lively 
the residence of tlie l^ord CdiancelJor Talbot, who diod here, 
of Lord Graiithain, and of the late Earl of Liw'rpuol, wlif.i' 
improved the liouse, and added to the plantations, before tlu* 
l)roperry came into tlie possession of the East.-lndia, Caimpany . 
The land consists of sixty-llirce acres freehoUl (includiiiLj live 
acres purchased in IS2.‘i), and twenty-four reiii-iiold. 

In the History and Autiipiities of Croydon, by the iC v. I). 
W. Carrow, 13. 11., mention is thus made of the place, at pai-q‘ 
40 

‘‘Addseomb, Addiseombe, Kdgecomb, is situated about a 
mile from tbe town on tbe Sbirley road, d'his noble mansion, 
in the time of Henry A ill., was in the possession of a family 
of the name of Heron.* Thomas Heron died here in J.518. 
William, Ins son, a very distinguislicd justice of tin; i)eai*e 

* “ Ttu* luivlc isisuo of this family failnT; iu that of Sir Nii liulas, the ro- 
jiiTsontatiuu was continued through the second daughter, who married 
Thoma.s Barham, of Barham Cmirt, in the county of lv«‘u1., hy w hum she 
liad out' child, Anne, who married Str Oliver Boicter, ul' Sharuhrook, Bed- 
furdsluri', Kut. Tlie is.sui* of this marriage Avas Sir William lJuleler, of 
Tostou, who, having raised a regiment for the King’s service, at his gw n 
expense, was slain at (’ropeduy Bridge, in Oxfordshire, .Tunc KMt 
The family of the Boleters occasionally resided at Croydon.” 
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for the eounty of Surrey, died here in 1502 ; Nicholas Heron, 
Knt., brotlier to William, died here in 1562^’ (an apparent 
error). “It was afterwards in the j)ossession of a gentleman 
named Tnnstall, from a resxiectable family in the county of 
Durham ; he was gentleman-usher and esquire to Queen 
Anne, consort of James T. Through an heiress of the Drapers, 
the estate became, by marriage, the x>roiu‘rty of Charles 
Clarke, Esq., of Cakely, one of whose descendants, Cdiarles 
J olin, l)eing at Paris, at the conclusion of the Peace of Amiens, 
there lost liis life by the fall of a scaffold, at a i)ublic show. 
Aiui Melicant Clarke, his sister and luuress, married Emilias 
Ut iiry Delm(‘, Esq., wdio has i-aken the additional name of 
Padclide. Tin* late (first) Earl of Liverpool had a, lease of 
A'ldiscombc* House for life, and made it bis ordinaiy resi- 
dence. I'j'on his death, it was sold to the Hon. tlu‘ East- 
India C'oninany, by whom it has heon imx>rov(*d hy the addi- 
tion of many eommodious buildings, for tlie pmqiosc* of eon- 
w.'rtiiig it into a military academy for cadets. (Jn tlie east 
front of the house is the following inscription, in Homan 
eeqat.'ds, ' Non faefum vitio a/i/nirc m/norenty^ thus translated ; 
‘I will not diminish the value of the estate by any viet* or 
folly of mine.’ ” 

Tin.' ])vesent mansion* is a brick edifice, Imill by WC Dra^ier, 

’ iO hitivo lu tin.' origin ot tlii.s buIlUhif^, tlif i'uliow ing ocl-uv ii\ 

Evelyn’s Memoirs; 

“ :j7lb .luue, 170;J. I went to Wotlon, with iny liiiuily, for tin* rest ol 
the summer; and my son-in-law, Draper, with his family, eame to stay 
with us. liih house at Adseomb being now l)uildiug. 

‘‘ 11th .luly, 170Jh 1 went to Adscombe, sixteen miles from Wotton, to 

see my son-in-law’s new bousc\ The outside to the covering, heiug '>ueh 
exeolleut brick-work, l)ased with rurtlaml stone, wUh the pilasters, w iu- 
dows, and within, that 1 i)ronouneed it, in all jtoiuts of solid and good 
architecture, to be one -of the \er 3 ' best gentlemen’s bouses in Surrej", 
Avhen fiiiihbed.” 

Mr. Vanbrugh is said to have been appointed secretary to tin* commis- 
sioners lor building CIreemNich lIosi»ital, in consequence of being mentioned 
by Mr. Evelyn. 
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Esq. (the architect being, probably, Vanbrugh), in a fanciful 
style of architecture, bordering upon the Elizabethan ; and 
consists of a basement, two state stories, and an attic. The 
entrance is in the east or public front, by a flight (;f steps, 
which leads into the great Inill ; over the central windows of 
this front, and above the attic, is the inscription, in Roman 
characters, already quoted from Garrow^s w’ork. To the 
west or garden front, there is a handsome brick portico and 
loggia. 

The entrance hall leads to the grand staircase, by winch 
there is an ascent to the saloon, wdiicli is very magnificent j 
the walls and ceilings of the grand staircase and saloon are 
decorated with paintings, chiefly hy Sir Janies Thornhill, 
from the heathen mythology, finished in a masterly manner. 
The circular compartment of the ceiling rctireseiits llie feast 
of Bacchus. 

The corners and smaller comiiartments of the jdafoml con- 
sist entirely of trophies painted iu bixnvn chiaro-senro. There 
are five doors leading out of the saloon, ovi'r which are as 
many allegorical subjects in brown chiaro-scuro, or nn zzo- 
tinto. The subject of the one over the folding-doors is V(‘r- 
tumiius and Pomona ; above the door, to the left of the fire- 
place, is Diana visiting Endymion sleeping; over the door, 
to the right of tlie fire-jdace, isDanaeaiid tlie goldenshower. 
The fire-place is cliastely embellished with the arms of the 
East-India Company, above which is Britannia leading by 
the hand the Goddess of Justice towards our Eastern terri- 
tories, represented under the figure of an elephant. These 
two last subjects are of comparatively recent date. Over 
another door is the god Pan surprising the nymph vSyrinx. 

In tlic Rev. D. Lysons’ “Environs of London,” Sir John Vanbrugh i^^ 
stated to have been the architect. 

Tln‘ death of Inigo .Tones, Avhich happened in 1052, destroys the sup- 
position tliat he designed this edilico. 



Over the remaining door is Flora, seated on the ground, and 
reclining against Zophyrus. 

There are some landscapes on the walls of the room, which 
have become faded, and consist of heathen temples, a(puitic 
pieces, trees, <&c., which certainly must not be attributed to 
Sir James Thornhill. 

On the ceiling of the great staircase is an assemblage of 
gods and goddesses celebrciting the festal marriage of I’elcus 
and Thetis. Jupiter holds in liis hand the apple thrown 
amongst tlu'm by tlu‘ goddess Discord, wliieblic is delivering 
to Mcucury, who a])pears descending from the ceiling, and in 
:i lower eom])ariment on the side Mall of the stairs, is seen 
giving the present to the shepherd Ida. Paris delivers this 
prize of beauty to Venus. The two subjects are in chiaro- 
scuro. 

liigher up the staircase tlierc is a voting girl caressing an 
Italian greyhound, amidst a profusion of fruit. This and the 
ceiling are doubtless the work of Sir James Tbornhill. 
C)pposite these is a boy, fruit, and a peacock, seen through a 
colonnade, but inferior to its companion pi(‘ce. Trophies, 
busts, statues, &:c. occupy the remaining spaces. 

From the south front there is also an entrance through a 
handsome porch, that conducts to the grand staircase. 

The cadets^ dining-hall is situate in those parts of the 
building to the north of the mansion, and is a grand room, 
about fortj^-threc feet square, having windows on the north 
and south sides, decorated with scagliola pilasters, of the 
Corinthian order, and the centre part having columns and 
entablature supporting the roof, all in the Grecian style, 
designed by Mr. Wilkins, the late architect and surveyor to 
the Kast-Iiidia Company. 

The various outbuildings consist of the public lecture-hall 
and chapel, with arcade under, leading from the study-court 
to the parade-ground, the armoury, model-room, library, and 
fortincatioii-hall, the class-studies, professors’ rooms, gentle- 
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men-cadots’ dormitories, and kitchen buildings. These were 
very much improved by alterations and additional buildings, 
about thirteen years since, according to the designs of Mr. 
Wilkins, in which the grand dining-hall was then included ; 
and in this state* they remain to the present time : such ex- 
tensive alterations were found necessary to meet the objects 
of the existing institution. 

The whole of tlie buildings are considered ample and con- 
venient. The mansion is an elegant residence, and now in 
the occupation of Major-General Sir Epliraim Stannus, C.lh, 
the lieut.-gov(*rnor of the institution, who has assigned a 
j)ortion as cjuarters for tlui stafl-enptain, S:c. 

The character of the design of the east front, or public 
entrance, is not so imposing as its extent of frontage might 
have admitted ; but the garden-front, which is scarcely seen, 
produces a more pleasing efTcct. 

Previous to its conversion into a military seminary, the 
education of the Company’s cadets was conducted partly at 
the Koyal Military (College, Marlow^ partly at the Royal 
Military Academy, Woolwich, or in part privately, 'i'he 
niimhiT of cadets at Woolwich wans limited to forty-six, and 
the average expense wuis £250 each. The Company filhnved 
two hundred guineas to each cadet educated privately, and 
forty-five guineas, or half the yearly expense, to each cadet 
educated at Marlow'. 

The estimated cxjiense for tw’^o years of each cadet educated 
in their own seminary was £188. 16s. The seminary wuis 
originally confined to the education of officers for the artillery 
or engineer corps, and the regulations for its establishment 
w^ere framed in conformity to the forty-fourth clause of the 

* A small barrack fur the detach meut of Sappers and Minors, includinj^ 
a -wurk-sbop for the tailors of the 1 nstitutioii, a room for the construction 
of models, and a projected ward for infectious patients in the lIosi)itul ; the 
latter being a detacdied t)uilding, comprise the more recent additions to tin* 
conveniences of the Seminary. 
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Act 53rd George III. cap. 155. The establishment and ob- 
ject of the institution were sanctioned by a resolution of the 
General Court of the /th April 1809. It was placed under 
the superintendence of Dr. Andrew^, who was paid at the 
rale of £80. each per annum for sixty pupils. When the 
seminary was llrst established, the cadets^ subscriptions 
were at the rate of £30. a year, and they also paid for 
certain articles of military clothing, at an cxi^ense of 
£13. H)S. 5d. Tlie successive augmentations which have 
C'lken place, arc, 

1st. April 1821, from £30. to £40. a year, in addition to 
the sum of £13. IGs, .5d. for clothing. 

2iul. March 1829. First year £05, inclusive of military 
outfit j second year £5t). There has been also, since 18th 
March, 1825, an cntrc'ince-snbscrijition of £2. 2s., payable by 
eacii cadet for tlu^ use of the public library. 

On the lOtli January, 1828, the seminary was opened for 
the education of cadets for ^service, exclusive of 

cavalry, the maximum nimiher of students being 150. 

3i d. On the 14th October, 1835, the Court of Directors, 
considering tliat the payments of the cadets were dispro- 
jiortioned to tlu? value of their education, fixed them at their 
present rate, which, all expenses included, may be taken at 
£01. 18s. per term, or about £240. for the two yeaiV resi- 
dence. 

Tin? annual total expense of the seminary, upon an 
average of the six years ending Midsummer, 1835, may be 
taken at about £20,000, of which the Company's proportion 
was between £11,000 and £12,000. 

The number of cadets qualified during this period was, 
engineers 58, artillery 80, infantry 242. 

The age for admission to the institution is from fourteen to 
eighteen years, subject also to a preliminary examination in 
arithmetic and Latin of the candidates, who are nominated 
by the members of the Court of Directors, and by the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Control. 
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The plan for the seminary, according to a report of the 
1 1th A])ril, IS09, “ was first submitted to tlie Chairman and 
l)e]>uly-Cliairnian, by Mr. Abington, of the India House, 
undcT whose direction the system has been digc'sted and 
arranged, with a zeal, attention, and vigilance, deserving 
the C'ourt’s liberal encouragement,” Hzc. &e. 

On the 22iul November, I H37, the Court of Directors re- 
solved, that all the time during wliicdi cadets actually con- 
tinue at the seminary, after attaining the age of sixteen, and 
before they ))ass their public examination (yjrovidcil they 
pass within the fixed period of /V>//r terms), shall count as a 
portion of llu' pft'iotl which may eventnady enlilli^ lliem !<< 
retire up<)ii /'((/( under the regulations as now esta- 

blished. 

The establi.sliuient of the seminary consists of a }>ublic 
examiner, an oriental examiner, a lieutenant-govevaor, stafT-- 
captain, two orderly officers, a broad-sword master, fifteen 
professors ;iiid masters (one of whom, being in orders, 
offieiales as cha]dain), six non-cominirtsioiied offua'is, a 
bugler, and a ju’oportionale number (d’ public domestic 
servants. 

The course of studies consists of malliematics, fortifi ca- 
tion, military drawing, military surveying, IJiudustani, civil 
and lithographic drawing, French and Latin. J^eciures, 
moreover, on experimental philosophy, chmnistry, and goo- 
logy, are delivered at stated periods. 

Since June, 183t), an occasional detachment of sappers 
and miners has been employed in throwing up field and 
other vvorli.s, which, in their gradual progress, afford most 
useful lessons of instruction. 

Tliose cadets for whom there is no room in the engineers, 
but who are reported to have attained to a high degree of 
qualification, receive ho7wranj certijivatefi, and their names 
are announced to the Governments in India, and ])ahlished 
in general orders to the. army, as meriting particular notice. 
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They have the privilege of choosing the Presidency in India, 
at which they shall be stationed. 

The infantry cadets educated at this institution take rank 
in the Cornpany^s army above all other cadets who receive 
direct appointments, from the commencement of three 
months previously to the date of the seminary cadets passing 
their publi<* examinations. 

Th<‘r(‘ are two public examinations held at the East-India 
l'onipany‘‘S Military Seminary in the course of the year, in 
tlic prt‘sence of the members of the Court of Directors, when 
a .selection is made* of those duly qualified for the engineers, 
j*tiller>, and infantry. Those who maybe chosen for the 
< utrineers^ proceed to Colonel Paslcy’s establishment, at 
Chatham, for the purjiosc of studying a course of the field 
duties of < ngineer officers, and of practical architecture. 
This course occupies ten or twelve months, the expense 
of wdiich is borne by the East-India Company. The cadets 
have t<*tirlporary commis-sions, and local rank as ensigns in her 
Majesty’s army, whilst doing duty at the establishment for 
field in'!l ruction. 

The ca<lcts selected for the corps of engineers were, pre- 
viously to the year 1820-21, sent on the trigonometrical 
.surv< y prosecuted in Wales, under the authority of the Board 
of Ordnanc(‘. At this date, arrangements were made, at the 
suggestion of Major-General Sir Howard Douglas (the public 
examiner), for instructing the cadets at the Company’s Mili- 
tary Seminary in practical surveying. On the 8th February, 
1 8 : 17 , another arrangement took place for giving increased 
efficiency to the separate branches of military drawing and 
military .surveying taught at the Addiscombe institution. 

Since April, 1838, the course of surveying and military 
reconnoissance, jireviously practised at Addiscombe, has been 
continued at Chatham, upon an extended scale ; and the 
engineer cadets are made fully conversant in the knowledge 

c 
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arul np])licAlion of all gcodesical and astronoinicJil prolilomFi 
(tTgcnc-r.il and j)ractical utility. 

In liis rvid(nic(*, ta]<en hoforc the Relect eommittoe of llic 
nons(‘ of Co!iimoiis, in preparatory to the ren('M'nI of 

tli(‘ (diavter, Sir John Malcolm described the education givt'U 
to th(‘ oti^inn^rs at Addiscombc\ and completed at Chatham, 
as excell(‘iil ; and stated that officers of the (trfi!(rri/j who 
rerpiir(‘ science, arc also wtdl-educated at the same institution. 
Major-General Sir James Limond bore similar testimony to 
tlie very alile manner in which the artillery cadets are here 
educated. 

In an address delivered by Sir James Eivett Carnac, Bart., 
iM.lh, on the occasion of his presiding, as chairman of tin* 
Court of Directors, at the public examination on the Hlii 
December, are the following sensible ohserv Oions : 

The Directorsofthc Ea.st-India Company viow' tins sf^minary 
and its pupils with parental regard : they look to it with con- 
fidence to furnish a constant succession of ofheers qualified 
to jierform the duties and uphold the character of the Indian 
army — w^ell instructed in those branches of liberal learning 
w hich are the most useful and important — w^ell grounded in 
the ])rinciples of those sciences upon which the military art 
de])cnds — well versed in the elements of the native tan*fua<:es 
— and trained to the love and practice of every moral duty, 
and every honourable obligation. Not one of these can he 
neglected wdth impunity ; each of them is necessary alike for 
your own benefit, and for that of the service in which you are 
to be engaged. A certain degree of general knowledge is 
indispensable to ail who are to hear the character of gentle- 
men. The military sciences, of course, must occupy a large 
portion of the attention of those who are preparing for a 
military life ; and, though this species of knowledge is more 

'* Sini‘<‘ llir t')ul i)i’ this jmmt, forty ouginoor (‘tolcts, and forty -sovimi 
irlillory I'ahots. haAc prorooilotl Id hidi.i 



necessary to some branches ot the service than to (i;b<ra 
y»‘t If) ubatover branch it may be your fortunr- to be nttaehoib 
yon w ill derive advnntaijc from llie pONNes; 5 ion of scientific 
information : you will find that it will enable you to discharge 
your duty more beneficially to those whom you serve -luoiaj 
bcn<‘ficially to those whom you eoinmand — and more sati.-^- 
factorily to vfuirsehes. 

1'hese observations arc eqmdly appitcabie to the study of 
the natoi’ languages J havt , on forimu' otreasions, endea- 
voured to iinprc\ss you with a sense of their value and iin^ 
portancf'., 'siid I avail myself of the present opportimil\ of 
again advi rting to Ihem, because 1 feel that I cannot direct, 
your notice to any su]»jeet wducli belter desi'rvcs your serious 
attention. 

On the necessity A"* forming the cdiaracter ujion high moral 
princiide.i, it must be fpiite unnecessary An" me to dwell. 
'I’herf" are eerlain nunal habits, indeed, whudi have peculiar 
reference to a soldier’ e. Nt.diori, ami which you here have 
es)K-('iai opporiunilKrs of forming. A soldier, wdiatever his 
lanh, must be ready at all limes to yieicl a prompt, a clieerfuJ, 
and an implicit obfalieucc to the orders of those wdio have a 
riglit to command him. His conduct, too, must, beyond that 
of all other men, he marked by vigilant self-control, and a 
studied avoidance of all grounds of olTence in his bearings 
towards those wdtli whom he mixes on a footing of equality ,* 
wdiile towards those whom he is called upon to commaiid, he 
must display mildness, never degenerating into \veakness ~ 
and firmness, unalloyed by a particle of arrogance. 
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SPM K llu: up('iuii»( of the inule lo tho Ka>t hidie.s, list 
iaciiltirs (;f inalvini> N<»ya<^^e‘: to oilhor of th<' thn-o l^rc.o- 
.Icncir*, liav<^ grrally iucrra.-^od : still it must he 
that, w ill] all tlif advantages w lucli are now :itlain;diK‘, a 
visit lo our Asiaiie territories is a formidabh* undertaking. 
Many ])ersoTis, up to the very moment in A\l)ieh tiieir destn 
nation is ab.scdnlely tixed, know nothinii’ at all of tiie 
evuinlry whieli is lo be ibeir tuturv' residence, and are e(tn 
seciuently at a yreat. loss to set about llieir t-reparatious, cu- 
• * obtain inslruetitms from former Tra\ el lers, who are su[) 
to be competent to airurd them, it is not alway.s tbox 
v.dio hav{' enjoyed the Inest jueaus of aeijiiiring information, 
who are ea]>able of imparting it; and, generally speaking, 
the advice given lo inexperienced peojdc mediialing a long 
voyage, is so vagne and indelinitc as to be of liUie real 
service. It is therefore scarcely necessary to oiltr aii\ 
U]H)logy lor a series ol i)apers which are intended lo sujijds 
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a general doom of banishment will shortly be pronounced 
against them. Perhaps by making the proper representa- 
tions before the cabin is finally engaged, the passenger 
may procure the removal of these noisy neighbours, even 
when another destination had not been previously contem- 
plated. Without, however, wishing to alarm those persons 
whose destinies are fixed in India, it may be said that the 
noise on board ship should be looked upon wdth some indul- 
gence, it being merely preparatory to the disturbances which 
must be endured on shore. So many circumstances combine 
to destroy the quietude of night in India, that it is only 
accustomed ears that can sleep during the concerts main- 
tained by the jackalls, the incessant chir]>ing and humming 
of insects, and the loud vociferations of the natives ])eram- 
biilating the streets and roads at all hours. It is advisable, 
both on board ship and on shore, to stop the ears with cotton ; 
but good slcej)ers will soon bec^ome inured to tlie numerous 
sounds which in the first instance eUbctually prevent re- 
pose. 

Ladies wlio study their comfort, will always, in going 
out to India, be provided wdth a couch and a cot ; the latter 
is almost imlispcnsable in rough weather, while the former 
will be found very essential during the day, since, when the 
ship is rolling, a recumbent attitude is exceedingly desirable : 
ail easy chair also, lashed in some snug corner, with a hox 
or other rest to pul the feet against, will he found to add much 
to the enjoyment of a voyage ; and as tliese artieh^s of fur- 
niture will he useful in India, tlu^y should in all cases Ijc 
procured, where it is possible to incur the ex])ence ; a second 
light chair, easily moved about, and a wasliing talde, to shut 
up, will complete tlie list of that class of furniture. Ship- 
couches are always furnisljcJ widi drawers, and are exceed- 
ingly convenient upon this account, as they may he made 
to contain tlie greater portion of the wearing apparel 
ne(!cssary for the voyage ; a soft wool mattress should be 
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provided to fit into the couch, or the cot, together with 
three or four blankets, a counterpane, and two or three 
extra pillows. Both during the vo}Mge, and in India, an 
abundance of feather jullows wull be found very conducive, 
to comfort; and as they are not liable to so many accidents 
as the air pillows, they will prove more serviceable. The 
cabin fioor should either be covered with a carpet or a mat, 
and ladies should be providcal with a small rug, to j)iit under 
their feet when sittingat their meals in the cuddy; an essential 
point to those who have never hecn accustomed to encounter 
cold hoaials, the change of latitudes rcuidering the change of 
t,em})erature very sensibly felt: a small sweeping broom, and 
dust ov shovel, are also essentials, as are likewise a 
swinging lamj^, and a candlestick. The carpenter of the 
ship will furnish one or two swinging shelves, to be sus- 
X)ended from convenient i»Iaces in the roof; and it will be 
found advantageous to have a narrow^ slip of board nailed ux> 
as a standing shelf, and pcrforat(‘d with holes of difierent 
sizes, for a wine? glass or two, a tumbler, lea-cu])s, &c. No 
one to whom ex]>ence is not the first object, should be un* 
X)rovided with a filli'ring machine. The (juantity of water 
usually allowed to X)assengers on board ship is very small, 
and tliat is frequently rendered almost useless, even for the 
l)urpose of wasliing, by its imx)iirities : good managers will 
always contrive to have a da}^s siq)i>ly in advance, r'liid 
by allowing it to jsiss through the liltering-machine, they 
will be furnished with a fair jiortion of wholesome water with 
which to x)erform tluur ablutions, instead of iiaving every 
sense uflendc'd by the wretched stulf so often served out 
from the casks. Looking-glasses being ex})ensive articles 
in India, ladies are recommended to take out a large- 
sized dressing-glass, which must be screwed against the 
cabin wall, the choice of the place dc])ending more ujion 
security than convenience; it can afterwards* be mounted 
upon a stand for the toilet table. 
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It will be necessary to have a very large supi)ly of elects, 
hooks, staples, and nails, together with a hammer ; for a neglect 
in providing these things, under the idea that they are always 
attainable on board ship, will be eerlainly followed by great 
ineonvenienee and annoyance. An experieneed ear])enter 
from the shore should in all eases ])e employed, under the 
direction of the passenger, or an eflicient friend, to secure 
the furniture in their right jdaces, to elect all the trunks, and 
to lash heavy articles to staples firmly fixed in t)ie panels. 
Unless these i)recaiiiions should be attended to, in the first 
heavy sea every thing will be adrift; and as it is (|uit(‘ iinpos- 
sible for the carpenters belonging to the shi]) to do all the 
work in the ealiins of the passengers, no dependence ought 
to be jdaced upon them, since the greater nee(‘ssity for their 
sendees, in consecpience of the state of the weather, the more 
difficult it will be to jwoenre them, the performance of tlieir 
own duties employing all their time and attention. Spare 
elects, nails, hooks, staples, and, above all things, a hammer, 
will be found most useful, htdli in the (‘vent of any omission 
on the jiart of the passenger, and for the })urp()S(‘ of doing an 
act of kindness to those who may be in want of such things ; 
some improvident persons lieing always to he found who, 
notwithstanding their want of thought, it may he a jileasure 
to oblige. 

Upon certain days in the week the hold of the ship is 
opened for the iiurjiosc of allowing the passengers an oppor- 
tunity of sending for siicli trunks as tlu'y may r(.‘f[uire ; but 
if the cabin be of a tolerable size, a lady may always manage 
to have every thing that she eati want during the voyage 
close at haul: tlie trunks or boxes can be rendered both 
useful and ornamental, by being furnished with cushions 
covered with some cheap chintz, whicli can afterwards he 
turned to good account, as sofa-covers, &e., in India. If there 
should be little accommodation for trunks, tVe., every box 
should he numbered, and an inventory of its contents taken, 
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in order that thi-rc may be no mistake or disappointment in 
sending for lb cm. 

The stores to be laid in for sea consumption, in addition to 
perfumery, soap, and wax candles, depend in a great measure 
upon circumstances in which the passenger alone is (pialified 
to judge. A certain (piantily of brandy will always lx? found 
useful ; for, without wishing lo encourage intcin])erancc, we 
may be i)crnutled to repay any little service ])erformed by 
llic artizans of tlic vessed in llie manner most aixx'ptable lo 
them. There ar(‘ many sailors who have a great aversion to 
the rum served out on hoard ship, and upon wliom a glass 
of brandy produce s a most henotleial ellecl, and they will 
gladly come into the cabin and repair any damage, or remedy 
any inconvenience, when they know^ that they will he repaid 
by the taste of a cordial iinattainah](‘ in any oilier way. To 
landsmen, when sullering under nausea, it exercises a very 
reviving intluencc ; and cvc*n a Swede, wlio never drank 
s])irits liimseir, was always thankful for a glass of brandy, 
whicli he look away with him for a regale for some one of 
his companions, 'hol^aeco is g('nerally a drug on hoard ship, 
hut bars of common soap will he found useful gifts amongst 
the sailors, who are seldom provided with any article of the 
kind for washing tlieir clothes. 

Generally speaking, Indiainen are so well su]>]>lied with 
every tiling which can he reasonably rerpiired, that theia^ 
is little or no necessity for private stores ; a few bottles of 
essence of coll’ce may, however, be found useful, a tea- 
spoonful being sufficient for a cup, mixed with boiling water. 
Boiling water may he obtained from the steward at the 
morning wmteh on board most ships ; but jiassengcrs occa- 
sionally carry an apparatus in their owm cabins, by wdiich it 
can he procured at all times: this it must he confessed is a 
dangerous indulgjgiice ; for, how ever carefully a lamp may he 
managed, there is alw^ays ari.sk of setting tire to the ship. 
To those wdio sutler from sea-sickness, a chest of soda 
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*|i^ter will be a great comfort, but this is an expensive 
luxury j a chest of plain water also, containing four or six 
dozen of bottles, will conduce greatly to the comfort of the 
passenger ; and perhaps it may be advisable to take a ease 
of portable soup. Some ])ersons provide themselves with 
preserved milk, and cases of Le Mann’s biscuits; but 
these last are never wanted wliere tliere is a liberal captain ; 
and the experience of the writer limits the private supplies 
to water, soda water, and cotlee. Cases of litpieiirs, con- 
fectionary, plum cakes, icc., may be taken by those who 
desire to celebrate ftde-days on board shi]>, and who, in 
entertaining company, either in their own cabins or at the 
cuddy table, wish to produce some unwonted luxury. 

Ladies carrying out inanos should, unless they engage 
very large cabins, be content to have them packed up 
and dei)osited in the hold ; they take up a very inconvenient 
(plan lit y of space, are liable to be damaged in heavy seas, 
and arc, moreover, in nine cases out of ten, dreadful nuisances 
to the rest of the passengers. Musical iiislruinents on board 
ship form tlie annoyance in tine weather ; half a dozen per- 
formers, instead of playing in concert, will vex the ears 
of all on board by executing at the same time as many dif- 
ferent pieces of music, which altogether create the most 
horrid discord imaginable. 

Every thing on board ship should be rendered as compact 
as possible ; and passengers, particularly in the lower cabins, 
will find canvas or large carpet bags very useful : these 
should be suspended from the ceiling in some snug corner ; 
their contents are not so liable to get wetted by the salt 
water as those in trunks uj^on the ground, and in the very 
finest weather there is no security below against shipping a 
sea, which will inevitably spoil eveiy thing that it pene- 
trates. (jcntlemcn taking out valuable dogs, should see 
themselves that they are carefully attended to: terriers are 
sufficiently hardy to make the voyage without risk to their 
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health : but spaniels, pointers, and liounds will not ^Sc&pe 
sickness unless they are well brushed every day. Experienoif 
has shewn that brushing the coat of a dog on board ship 
is a better preventive from illness than w’ashing, and for 
a trifling remuneration some })crson will be found to 
perform the ollicc. Young dogs are frequently kept in 
health by a cup of tea being given to them every day — 
green lea lias the iirefercuce — rendered palatable by sugar 
and milk ; hut any Icfl is advantageous. All puppies should 
ill India, have a portion of lea every morning — a prescription 
recommended by Ycuiatt, the most celebrated dog-doctor 
of the day, and which will be vevitied by those who take a 
strong interest in the kennel. 

Young men, in going to sea for the first time, will find 
their account in providing theinselvins with odds and ends 
of various kinds fur dress('s and decorations, should they be 
inclined to join in ]>rivale theatricals on board. As the 
ladies are always applied to on such occasions, they are 
recommended to carry with them any frippery which they 
would otherwise discard. It is not always that dramatic 
amusements take jdaco ; but as they frecpiently occur on 
hoard outward-bound sliiiis, it is advantageous to be able to 
supply the performers with the necessai-y costume. There 
is, generally speaking, more gaiety on board outw'ard, than 
homeward hound vessels ; few of the former sail without 
taking passengers visiting India for the first lime, and these, 
buoyant in spirit, and enjoying llie freshness of youth, usually 
endeavour to beguile the tediousiiess of the voyage by getting 
up a play or a concert. Those who are returning to India 
gladly join in these amusements, which seem to be unneces- 
sary to persons coming home, it lieing seldom that passengers 
recpiire more than a sober game at cards, or an occasional 
dance, to vary the monotony of the voyage. Of course any 
entertainment of the kind must depend in a great measure 
upon the sort of eiicouragemeiit given by the captain, and 
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Atefclteinpcr anil dispositions of the people on board. It is^ 
icarcely possible in England to have any previous acquaint- 
ance with the parties who are to sail in the same vessel, 
or to obtain any very accurate information respecting the 
character of the captain. If it can be mamiged, it is always 
an advantage for the ladies of the parly to be introduced 
to each other before they meet on board ship ; for, in con- 
sequence of some ill-timed reservi; in the first instance, a 
coolness may take ])lace which will last during the whole 
voyage. Strangers who have no India connections find it 
very difficult in Loudon to make themselves acquainted with 
the temper and disposition of the captain, since, unless he 
should be very notorious for stinginess or tyranny, little or 
nothing can be known coiu crning liim. In some instances 
he may obtain a bad name very undeservedly ; for unfor- 
tunately ipiarrels occasionally take place betw'ceii the pas- 
sengers, both in outward and home w’ard- bound ships, which 
involve the captain in a great deal of trouble ; and unless 
he hai)pen to be a first-rate diplomatist, in very unjust 
condemnations, ^yhcTe, hoW’ever, it can be discovered that 
numerous instances of misconduct on the part of the ca]>tain 
tow'ards his passengers have taken place, it will he very 
advisable to look out for another ship, since an ill-tempered, 
or even an injudicious person placed in command, has it in 
his power to render the voyage exceedingly disagreeable. 
There are rules and regulations cstahli^dled on board every 
ship which the captain is bound to enforce j these will 
come under a separate head ; hut there are so many w^ays 
of doing the same thing, that very improper means may 
he resorted to in furtherance of a justitiahlc object. 
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Ladies procociling to Iiuliji are ecirnostly recomTJic?nded 
to piireliase nothin”- lor the voyage which will not be useful 
aftcT llieir arrival at the ])lace of tlieir destination. An 
idea that any thing is good enough for sliip-board, some- 
times induces persons to throw away their money upon 
coarse cheap things, which would not be wcaralde on shore, 
emotion goods being best suited to the climate of India, the 
linen, if it may be so called, should be made of very line 
cambric muslin, the only description of calico suited to the 
hot season. There being, Jiowever, a period of cold weather, 
varying I'rom four to five months, it will be advantageous 
to liavc at least one dozen of day, and the same of night 
linen, made of fine thiek long-clotli. The length of the 
voyage may be estimated in a sailing vessel at a hundred 
days, and it will therefore be easy to calculate the (piantity 
required. It is not prudent lo depend upon any oppor- 
tunity of getting clothes w^ashed at the Cape, or any other 
port at which the vessel may touch, since there is always a 
chance of disappointment, and a certainty of every tiling 
innng hurriedly and badly done, besides the risk of losses, 

\\ hieh are irremediable. French stays are the best adapted 
to the climate; and as there is generally some diniculty in 
obtaining these articles, not fewer than six pairs should be 
provided. Cotton stockings will be found much more agree- 
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for constJini wear than silh, and much more easily 
niched. The very fine open-worked thread hose, suitable 
for full dress, will be advantageously substituted for silk, 
which, in consequence of their not absorbing the moisture 
on the skin, and their liability to be stained by the shoe- 
binding or sandal, are disagreeable wear, wliile it is so very 
ditllcult to get them properly waslied, that they arc soon 
entirely spoiled. »Shoes may be purchased ad libiluin ; for 
those of European make, whether Engii.''h or French, are 
very suiicrior to the articles maim fact iir(‘d by (Jhina-men. 
The greater imiiiher should he light, filled fur tlui house or 
carriage ; but half a do'/eii or more pairs of a stronger 
description — kid, or even soft Spanish leadher, with thick 
S(des~-will be found useful in the cold weather, ami for 
walking about in gardens, &e. A considerable quaniily of 
tlamicl should he taken, it being ahsulntely essential at 
some periods of the year; with the exeeption of tlie portion 
necessary for the voyage, it will be advisable to take il in 
the piece — indeed piece-goods of all kinds arc strongly 
recoinmcndod. The numbers and quality of the di esses 
ju'oviiled for a lady’s outfit must necessarily depend upon 
the amount of the funds jdaeed at her disposal. Oiui hand- 
some full dress will at least he required; and tin's sbould 
be constructed of the richest and most fashionable material 
of the day. it is not, however, advisable to carry out 
many expensive satins under any circumstances ; because 
rich goods of the kind are always purchaseable in the country, 
without the risk, which must in all cases be bazanled, of 
the colour Hying in the voyage. Pinks and blues, tlie latter 
especially, can never be depended upon, and it is impossible 
to say what dyes or shades will stand, and what will not, 
out of half a dozen ribbons of the self-same tint ; but in 
ditferent pieces, one or two may stand, while tlic remainder, 
tliough taken equal care of, will be faded and gone. In 
England, where so great a variety of fancy goods can be 
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obtaincil, Ladies will find it advisable lo purchase tile eliekp^r 
kinds, such being the most difficult to procure in Indim 
where largo investments are sent out of particular goods, 
and where those lighter articles, which have only a short 
reign in London, seldom find their way. There are few 
things more annoying than the being comi)elled to ]>urchase 
from tli(‘ self-same piece of which every lady in tlic circle 
has already honght a dress ; and this is the predicament to 
which tlios(' wlu) are most anxious about their toilet may be 
reduc'ed wluni tlie private stori's fail. C^heap edgings of lace, 
light gau'/e haiulkereirnds, ribbons, and fancy goods of every 
deserij)lion, will be useful; and tile money laid our in this 
way will go farther, and he of more real service than if spent 
in a rieli satin dress, w hich may be uuwearable by the lime, 
it is landed. Handsome w orked muslin dresses wall be found 
extremely serviceable, and also coloured printed muslins for 
morning w e?ir, and plain bcaik or mull muslin ; any thing 
thicker is not fitted for the liot scjison ; silks, satins, Mous- 
seline de laine, or Challi, will be only endiiralde to a. new^ 
arrival in the cold weather, W’ilh the exception, perha})s, of 
a satiu full dress for cviMiing parlies, wdtli short sleeves, 
which a lady, anxious for her first appearanee, wall manfige 
t(^ endure. Aft<*r llie proct'ss of acclimation has been carried 
on for a yi^ar or two, silk gowns may be borne dmdng tlic 
rains at Icfist ; hut tlie fir.st hot season is generally very try- 
ing, and demands all the alleviation which thin garments 
can aiibrd : j)r(i])arations, how^cver, must be made for the 
change (;f temperature, wdiieh occurs tifter the autumnal 
cipiinox. From the middle of October until the beginning 
of ^iareh warm clothing will be very necessary as a pro- 
tection from the cold; and those who go out in the morning 
utioii elephants, or in open carriages, will retjuirc a wxll- 
vradded cloak, or one that is lined with fur. A handsome 
cloak of this description will last a long lime in India with 
common care, and as fur is not a purcliaseable article, .should 
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Crtlt from England. These remarks, however, onl)* 
to the Bengal Presidency, the climate of Madras oi 
Bombay, not permitting velvets and furs at any season. A 
fashionable velvet bonnet is desirable for the cold weather ; 
velvet is not so liable to s])ot, or lose its colour as satin, and 
therefore is more economical in the end. Bonnets may be dis- 
pensed with altogether in the hot season ; but a lady who is 
anxious ahoiit her appearance, will always be scm'u in some 
light gauzy article of the kind in the (‘veiling drive, while in 
cold weather a covering for tin* head is indispensable. 
Mantilles, scarves, pelerines, or any oilier article of the kind 
which hap])cns to be tlie mode of the day, should be jn’ovided 
for the ditlcTent seasons. Handsome English shawls arc 
much admired in India, as also light fancy shawls of all 
descriptions, of home manufacture. A good-sized parasol, 
and a black and while lace veil, should be added to the items. 
The silk or thread mittens or gloves now so much worn, are 
infinitely better fitted to the Indian climate than leather, and 
will be found far more figreeable and usefid ; and if the lady 
have it in her power to indulge in smdi things, feathers, 
artificial llowcrs, guazes of all kinds, and ribbons should be 
purchased in large (quantities. Uobbinett, both figured and 
plain, of the best fjuality, will always turn to good account, 
as also thread-lace. Every lady should be q)rovided with a 
box containing a store of the best needles, pins, the best 
description of bobbin and taq)e, buttons, hooks and eyes, and 
an extra thimble or two. The j>aq)ers containing the needles 
should be greased, to prevent them from rusting, or they 
may be packed in emery paper. Scissars and penknives 
must also be carefully packed, and carefully looked after ; 
for nothing can be more trying to the honesty of an Indian 
servant than articles of the kind, wliich, if of native con- 
struction, are worthless, and which, if European, are expen- 
sive, and not easily qu’ocured. Whatever materials may 
be required for any favourite fancy-work must be purchased 
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in England, the bupply being very precarious in'tliifllliti'tod 
likewise exceedingly liniited-^Wliat is vulgarly termed Hob« 
son's choice being frequently the only alternative. Nothing 
intended for the toilet after the arrival in India should be 
ju-eviously worn in England ; but if kid>gloves be taken, 
they should all be tried on, and thus sun’ered to take the 
form of the hand, otherwise they may shrink, and not be 
wearable; but a silk dress will be utterly spoiled after a 
single exening, for it will always be tarnished by some subtle 
agent, wliich it is impossible to detect. In packing for India, 
every thing should he placed in a room with a fire in it for a 
couple of days even in suimiier, in order that the articles 
may be thoroughly dry ; they must then he put into tin 
cases, and soldered u]», the tins to he erielosed in wood. Tin 
boxes of every description are extremely useful in India; 
the strong kind, japanned, are frequently to be inirchascd 
very elu‘aj)ly in England, second-hand, such as mufl-boxes, 
&c., wliile the mere tin ease cannot be turned to good 
account after the voyage. It will be advisable also to line 
the boxes w'ell wdtli tliin oil-skins containing delicate articles, 
of which tlie colour is a])t to lly, the oil-skin to be carefully 
lapped over and secured. Lavlies who are going out to 
military relatives, or who expect to travel in tlie interior, 
should get a pair of small chests of drawn*rs, three drawers 
hi each, which can be slung on either side of a camel ; bul- 
lock-trunks also are useful upon such occasions, and are to 
be had at the principal shops in London. Ladies are fre- 
quently advised to w'ear black during the voyage ; but it is 
the most uncomfortable costiiine that can be adopted, being 
so disagreeable as scarcely to be borne during the hot 
weather. vSince, with the exception of washing things, all 
the dresses destined for India must be new*, ladies may 
dedicate their previous w^ardrobe to the ship ; the difTercnt 
degrees of temperature in the different latitudes wdll re(piire 
various descriptions’of clothing. I'hose who arc expert wdth 
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the )S6edle4 may employ them.selves dnrin^^ the voyage by 
njiiking lip a new dress occasionally from any cheap material 
they may have purchased. Persons who study economy 
may always get great bargains by buying up articles that 
are just going out of season, in London — for instance, sum- 
mer goods in autumn, and winter goods in s])ring, which will 
be ready for the corresponding s(‘asons in Intlia. A vessel 
sailing from London in January, arrives in India about the 
beginning of June, consequently in the hottest period of tlie 
year; wl\ile ships sailing in June will just come in at the 
commenoemont of the cold weather in ()etol)er, and for the 
three following months even velvet dresses will not be found 
too warm in llcngal. Formerly there was a strong pre- 
judice in India against dresses trimmed or embroidered in 
gold or silver, as such ornaments were considered too much 
in the native taste to be proper for FiUropean ladk*s ; but 
strangers arc now permitted a wider latitude, and whatever 
may be the fashion in Paris or London is eligible in Calcutta 
at least, and may be risked at the other Presidencies. With 
respect to trinkets, a watcli seems to be the only thing 
essential ; all other European ornaments, with the single 
exception of fashion, are decidedly inferior to those which 
may he purchased of the natives. The native gold is worked 
up with little or no alloy, and the workmansliip is beautiful. 
If a lady can draw, she will get her own patterns executed 
in the best manner ; or she may bring out drawings of every 
ornament in fVishion, and have them manufactured in India. 
Money thus spent is not a had investment, for the cost of 
the workmanship is not high; whereas European jewellery 
is scarcely intrinsically worth a tenth of the sum paid 
for it. It is not advisable to carry out any triimj)ery in the 
way of ornament ; for all sorts of gilt and glass goods of the 
kind may be purchased in the Bazaars for almost nothing, 
large investments being sent out, which are frequently sold 
at less than the cost price. There is one advantage in wear- 
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ing such things, since they ca|^ always be regilt in India at 
a very small expcnce, and thus be made to look as good as 
new. The finer kinds of perfumery, prettily cuUglass 
bottles, and all sorts of bijouterie for the toilet or drawing- 
room table, good jdaister casts, and in fact every thing 
ornamental, as far as the pecuniary means can afford, should 
be taken. In India there is no variety of these fancy things 
to be bad, excepting of Chinese or native manufacture; and 
they are, as a matter of course, less esteemed than foreign 
rarities. Portfolios of prints and pretty books in luetty bind- 
ings are desirable. Though oils are plentiful enougli in 
India, hair-oil is not so nice as that prepared in Kngland. 
Kail de C-olognc, lavender, and rose water are cheap and 
plentiful ; but any thing exceedingly recherclie must be 
taken out. Violet liair-iiowder is a very essential article, as 
it forms the greatest alleviation of the prickly heat, and 
is somewliatof a preservative against the stings of musquitocs. 
If presents to natives are contemplated, single, or cases of 
cut-glass bottles, or those of purple and gold, or gorgeous 
looking china, will be found very acceptable ; also small 
cases containing spirits of red lavender, peppermint, aniseed, 
or tlic like, which botli Mohammedans and Hindus will take 
unscrupulously under the name of medicine. Those of 
course are intended for the richer class of natives, as a return 
for any civility received from them; and to the last, small 
looking-glasses may be added, many Asiatic ladies being 
unprovided with any mirror except that which is set in a 
thumb-ring. For the domestic servants pieces of leno, such 
as are used for window-curtains in England, will be much 
esteemed for veils ; and if liveries be given to the men, 
English cloth should be taken of the required colour, while 
cheap shawls, of the long scarf kind, will form a great gift 
as a reward for good behaviour : for instance, a lady marrying 
a gentleman who is g*oing back to India, and who expects 
liis old servants to return to him again, should take out 
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something of the kind as presents. A married lady setting 
up as housekeeper in India, should supply herself with china 
and glass of every description ; tliese articles are inueh 
cheaper in England than in India. And there is a greater 
variety of patterns to choose from. Table linen is another 
desideratum, nothing hut eott(tn table-eloths and n:i])kins 
being ])rociirable in India. Tin* inijnissihility of gettiTig 
damask mangled, has been hronglit forward as an ohjeetion 
to its employment; but the nb.senee of a mangle is well 
supplied by the exceedingly heavy irons employ <-d by tiie 
washermen. Moulds of all kinds for jelli(*s, ])iid'-uiigs, &c., 
and even the common delf lluted jmdding basins an* useful ; 
as also a set of seives, a colTce-})ot with txu’eolator, or an 
a})paratus with a laini) under it fitted np with a saucepan ; 
and there arc several deserijdions of conjurers, })eripurists, 
Scc.j to he had in the shops in London, by \diieh many kinds 
of cookery may he carried on in the anterooms and verandas, 
and which are esjiecially convenient at night, and in travel- 
ling. Bottles of essences of various hm'hs arc often >\ ant(‘d 
in India, and are seldom procurable. Smyrna currants are 
dear, and their place ill snpjdied by kist-inists and other 
raisins ; while English })rescrvcs, rasplxTiy jam especially, 
are in great demand, 'idle Indian iiroduels vdll supply sub- 
stitutes for every other kind of preserve ; hut the raspberries 
of the llimilaya not yet liavingheen brought into the market, 
the jam made from that fruit must still be imported from 
England. In ])iekles, walnuts are ilie only things which 
cannot at present he easily obtained, although shortly great 
supplies may he expected from the Himalaya; nor is mush- 
room catsup made in India. Mushrooms can be jirocured, 
though not, perhaps, in sufliciimt quantities to make catsup * 
the natives are always doubtful about them, and seem to think 
that they are eaten at a risk ; thus they arc never brought 
to market. Hermetically sealed cases of preserved lobster 
and salmon are great luxuries at an Indian table, more par- 
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ticularly in the r|)por Provinces j therefore, if cxpcnce 
should not be an objeel, they ought to be added to tlie list 
of htorcs. Turtle-soup, if r'Mjiiired for grand entertainments, 
iiULsl be ])rfservcd in England; it, \\itli all otlu'v ])reserved 
mcs'its, ma) Ix' purchased of (excellent quality of (i'linhle, tlie 
on oial ^'mnlull Hams and ehee^t ^ ai<‘ host 

]»ae].e(l dll charcoal, u tut b ptcM ]\csthem mon^ conijjhdcdy 
duni"’ Uic \ij\agc llhoi am thiiu<* else. Ver> good iiains, 
howi \ei, m i\ hi puichasid in India, and the Hissar eliei^scs 
are su])ere\»*( limit ; hot tlie sn]>['K of th(*^e latter is not \ery 
great, luq ieiir> ol wll kinds m.iv he taken out to India with 
advantage - as aNo eal es id elioeolate, and ev(-r\ sort ot 
hon-bin, tln‘ l.itti r Ik ing nsi ful as jmttm’ns, since there is 
nothing that an Indian e()nt(‘'-tioner cannot imitate. It 
should he olisened that none of thi'se tilings are absolutely 
necessarv , but men ly mentioned as guides to ]K‘rson.s who, 
hru ing plenty of inone) to sjiend, wish to lav it out in the 
best manner. In the event of a seii'ction being niiiile, it 
shonhl he in favour of glass, china, the essenei's of lieihs, and 
raspherr\ jam. PIat(‘, if not procured a great bargain second- 
liaiid in England, is elusqier and jierlnqis better in India, 
when^ it is manufactured according to the fashion of tlie 
eonntrv, A eoiumon Eiiromgni milk-jiig would be (>{ scarcely 
anv use, and would makeypoor ti-^nre in eomjiarison v\ ith 
the spb luhd vasi^s placed upon lh(‘ breakfast trible in India. 
Knives and forks, Lvery sort of cutlerv in feet, ouglit to be 
puiehasedin England, and of the \ir} best makers. A pretty 
looking jiortable graliN to tit into a riu-jdace, with fender 
and hre-iioiis, and front of some kind of lackered metal, as 
liglit as it can he procurcil consist antly with the projier 
strength, will prove very accejit.'hle, both in tlu- event of 
living for any jieriod in a standing camp, or for a ri siilence 
in the Upper Provinces of Peng.il or aii) of the Hill sani- 
tariums. The grates found in the Ihingalows of indi.i are the 
mo^t miserable looking concerns imaginable ; and there 
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’ being scarcely any probability of getting any thing better, it 
is certainly worth while to take out an ornamental article of 
the kind. Desks, dressing-cases, and work-boxes, if made 
of wood, should be provided witli tliick woollen covers, in 
order to ])reserve tliem from the heat; ])iaTio-rortes, guitars, 
(S:c., must he covered up in the same maiimn-. rerforiners 
u])on any instrument should sup]>ly themseiviss with a laric<‘ 
collection of music, and eornmis.'dmi some fr'nmd at honu* to 
send out occasionally assortments of the most pf)pular com- 
positions. Every thing that can he pul into a scra])-l)Ook is 
useful, and all sorts of amusing gam(^'^, the toys invented for 
ehiklrcn of a larger growth, such as boxes full of lauds<;apes, 
that may be imt together in all maniu'v of ways ; moveable 
beads, })anoramas, cS^c., which serve to beguile tim(\ and may 
interest by their novelty. Englisli dolls and Finglish toys of 
every kind will he acceptable to little nf‘phews and nieces, 
and the children of friends; patterns for work; all sorts of 
drawing materials ; the best patent ink, and if cjuills be 
essential, I3ramah^s pens made for the purpos(' : wlien they 
get dry, if soaked for a few minutes in salt and water, their 
flexibility will be restored. Should steel pens bo taken out, 
a patent handle will be recpiired; it is best to make trial of 
the country rced-pens, which many people find excellent. 
Ornamental stationery of everwkiud, white and coloured, 
forms verv valuable stock. 
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Amid ilu' nmli iltnies oT children, tlu* f)irspvin^ of Anglo- 
Indian parcHls. seni home to Knglaiid for their education, 
and wh(^ are, should no unforeseen circumstance occur to 
prevent it, destined to return to tlie land of their hirtli, very 
few , if any, an* so fortunate as to receive instruction ui)un 
puiijts which would be very serviceahJe for their future 
guidance. Young men enter tlie Indian army, and young 
ladies return to tlu ir families, without knowdng any thing at 
all about the eounlr) which they arc going to visit; and pro- 
Itahly without the hliglitest accpiaintance with the language 
which it is necessary that they should speak, in order to be 
able to gi\e a single direction to their servants. Upon their 
al■ri^aI in England, ehiidr<||i generally can converse very 
lluently in Ilindostanec ; and it w^ould not be diflicult to the 
persons lo w hom their education is entrusted, to keej) up this 
knowledge by the assistance of the works of (lilclirist, pub- 
lished for the purpose of enabling tyros going to India, lo 
acquire a comjdete knowledge of the language, without the 
aid of a teacher, llindostaiiee, is, how ever, usually forgotten 
in the first six months ; and the beau ideal respecting India, 
which lias been so long entertained, still filling the minds of 
people wdio kiiow^ nothing at all about it. a. hwv showy 
ucconiplisliments are alone considered necessary for tlu* 
female part of the community. Useful knowledge seems 
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^Indeed to be wholly omitted in the education of young ladies, 
who in most cases are left to pick it up in the best way they 
can; those who have the advantage of private tuition at 
houK, enjoying better opportunities of making themselves 
aequainted with domestic economy than it is i)()ssil)le to 
attain under the present system of schohistie estahlishrm'iit, 
and the means of rendering themselves in some degree inde- 
pendent of the assistanee of others. Young ])eo])le who 
coim^ to England merely for their ediiealio!i, UMially spend 
the whole ])eriod of their s!)journ at school, where they have 
little, if any opportunity of aecpiiring liiat homely species of 
knowledge, wliieh, though not in the .slightest degree incom- 
patible with the enltivation of tlie mind, apj)ears to be 
considered quite derogatory to gentlewomen, 'i'he indolent 
lives which ladies are reported to leail in India, the crowds 
of servants, or, as it is sometimes supposed, slaves, enter- 
tained to do their bidding, seem to render it unnecessary tlial 
they should attain any art excepting that of amusing them- 
selves ; hut although the fair sex are not calhal upon to 
perforin any thing akin to domestic drudgery, and may, if 
they please, entirely relinquish the cares of housekeeping, 
their own comfort, and their appearance also, will he much 
tmlianced by' active and industrious hrdiits, and an acquaint- 
ance with useful tilings. Not to shock prejudice too much 
at the onset, wc will commence with the accomplishments 
wdiich are the most desirable for a residence in India. In 
order to render music available, an ae(juaiiitance witli it 
should not be of a superficial nature : a slight knowledge of 
tlie art is very soon lost, while there is litth* chance of 
improvement; whereas jicrsons who possess real musical 
tastes, and have cultivated tlieir talents to advantage, eem 
generally mannge to draw' a musical society around them, 
and thus find a delightful method of beguiling time, wdiieli 
otherwise w'ould lag heavily upon liand. Drawing is perhaps 
the mure independent and more useful accomplishment of 
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tiie two. There never can be wanting subjects for this pencil' 
in a country, and amid a people so truly pictures(pie *, but for 
these also it will be necessary to study under a good master, 
and to understand the principles of the art ; for there is little 
in the way of tuition to be found in India, and no paintings 
from whieli amateurs can takt* liints for th(*ir improvement. — 
Floricultural and hortieiihural knowledge will be found 
exliemely useful, leading to pursuits whicln amuse while 
they ele\ate llie mind. Persons w lio are condemned to a 
wandering life in India — and ihere are few^ comparatively 
who are settled at. C'alcutla or any large station for more 
than a limited pe riod — are oft(m compelled either to lay out 
new* ground for gardens, or to he content with native 
gardeners who have luul no opporiivnitics of improvement. In 
biicli circumstances the garden which may be superintended 
ill [>erson before sunrise and after sunset, will be made much 
more productive by an ae(iuaintance wdth the nature and 
best methods of cultivating plants. In the cold w^eather a 
very considerable portion of the day may, in the Upjwr 
Provinces of Bengal, be spent in the garden; and this being 
the season in which European vegetables and flow ers arrive 
at perfection, ttie interest of the plantation is much 
lieighlened. Although there is some difliculty in raising 
English (low ers in India, still it is to he overcome ; and the 
superiority of the gardens w hich boast these beautiful exotics 
IS so great, that it is worth taking pains to secure it. Fresh 
seeds brouglit out from England are necessary to keep up 
the stock ; for all foreign productions soon dwindle in the 
gardens of India, if pi'opagated from their ow n seeds ; but 
when it is not possible to obtain supplies from the country 
w'lierc they tlourish in the fullest perfection, exchanges may 
be made with much advantage with gardens at distant 
stations. Mignionette wdll blow very freely in India, and 
exhale its richest perfume botli morning and evening ; while 
balsams, which grow wdld over the country, and many other 
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5i^pbwers, both Indigenous and imported, may be much im- 
proved, and rendered double, by cultivation. Generally 
speaking, the hollyhocks, dahlias, and other favourites of 
home-scenes shock our eyes by their miserable appearance, 
their stunted growth, and single flowers ; for where the 
climate has done so much for vegetation, the hand of the 
cultivator is suffered to relax, and, with some exceptions, 
find flowers, natives of Asiatic countries, arriving at fuller 
perfection in England than in the land of their birth. The 
parterres in Indin, though very superb, are more indebted to 
shrubs than to the smaller families of plants, annuals, 
perennials, &c., which bloom so beautifully in our flower- 
beds in England. TIktc are at present no collections of 
dahlias in India which comprise the numerous varieties 
known in Europe. The ordinary kind, which is very com- 
mon, is the double purple ; crimson is more rare, while other 
sorts are very seldom seen. The dahlia is readily i>ro- 
pagated by seed; but the preferable method is by slii)s 
planted at the end of the rains, which root freely, and pro- 
duce larger flowers than those produced by seed. Flori- 
cullural and horticultural knowledge will enable the ])arties 
possessing it to make very interesting experiments in the 
imi)rovement of native and foreign products ; while it will 
prevent those attempts which are rendered abortive by the 
ignorance of the projector, who is compelled to trust entirely 
to his own fancies, and may conserpicntly fall into errors 
which entirely defeat the object in view. — I'hc care and 
management of birds will be found a useful branch of know- 
ledge, and also the best method of rearing poultry. In some 
parts of India, Guinea fowd will thrive exceedingly well, 
while in others it is scarcely possible to rear the young 
broods: there is also great diflicuby inbreeding turkeys; 
and it is obvious, therefore, that some acrpiaintance with 
this portion of domestic economy may he turned to good 
account. As a general rule with regard to poultry of every 
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kind, garlick should be given in all cases where the mortality h 
exx)ected to he great : it should be put down the throats of 
young birds in small quantities like peppercorns ; but care 
must be taken not to give any thing of the kind during the 
fattening process, or otherwise the ilesh will be uneatable : — 
the eggs of laying hens will also Uise of garlick; tlie fowls, 
therefore, must not be allowed indiscriminate access to this 
powerful root, for they will eat freely of it, soon becoming 
fond of a vegetable which diffuses warmth and strength 
tliroughout their bodies. Excellent butter may be made in 
India, if care be taken that the cow^s he well fed. Where 
they can get plenty of lucerne and other nourishing grasses, 
their milk is rich, arul easily churned into the very best de- 
scrii)tion of butter ; but under less favourable circumstances 
it will never attain the proper degree of consistence. It is 
necessary, in order to ensure ju-oper attention to live stock, that 
the master or mistress should themselves see these animals 
fed. The task is one which docs not involve much trouble. 
It is only necessary to order the cattle, sheep, and goats to 
be driven up, just before the sun disappears, to tlic front of 
one of the verandahs of the house, where the i)arty may he 
seated at their case, while the cows eat their trusses of grass, 
and the sheep and goats arc fed from a trough wuth the grain 
w hich the bunneah, or grain-dealer, will weigh out for them. 
This is not one of the things which it is prudent to entrust 
to servants in India ; for though implicit confidence may be 
placed in many individuals, generally speaking there is a risk 
of carelessness, or of the appropriation of the money charged 
for the food by the purveyor. Good veal is a desideratum 
in most of the farm yards in India; yet there appears to be 
no good reason wdiy the calves should not be as well fattened 
as those in England : little attention is paid to the subject ; 
though young men who desire to be thought very learned in 
horses, might be expected to contrive to gain some acquaint- 
ance with the method of breeding cattle. There is a mixture 
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of flour, milk, and made into boluses, which is given to 
calves in England with great advantage, and which is worthy 
of a trial in India ; while, however trifling the knowledge 
that is j)rcvious]y obtained of domestic concerns may be, to 
those who pitch their tents amid the natives of a foreign 
country every item will be found of importance. The people 
of India, though a very teachalde race, and easily falling 
into the methods proposed to them by Europeans, are j)ro* 
verbially deficient in every thing relating to the present 
system of agriculture. Englishmen are very apt to blame 
the ignorance and unskilfulness of those who serve them, 
without considering that they ought to have taken care to 
make themselves acquainted, while at home, with the details 
of arrangements which are essential to their own comfort in 
a foreign land. The native mode of living in India differs 
so widely from ours, that it is astonishing, when we consider 
bow small a portion of the community is formed by 
Europeans, that we find so much already done to our hands : 
servants in any number, well acquainted with our ways and 
habits, our style of living, cookery, &:c., arc always attain- 
able. The bread (Uiten by the natives differs very widely from 
our own, and the food both of Mohammedans and Hindus 
is prepared in a very different manner ; but, taught by tlie 
parties wlio first established themselves in the country, the 
native domestics have reached a very high degree of per- 
fection in many branches of culinary art formerly perfectly 
unknown. It is a generally received opinion amid people 
who have never been in the country, that neither bread nor 
butler are made in India ; and though the heat of the climate 
might aflbrd some reason for the latter supposition, the 
former has nothing better for its suxiport than the fact of 
cases of Le Mann’s biscuits being amongst the exports. 
There are many bakers in India who might compete with 
Le Maun liimself, the variety and excellence of the fancy- 
bread produced at many tables not being to be surpassed; 
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while, if the slightest pains are taken to instruct the cooks 
or the confectioners in the method of preparing European 
novelties, the teacher will he certain to be rewarded by com- 
plete success. Every thing that requires reformation at an 
Anglo-Indian’s table, or in any large Indian establishment, 
is entirely owing to the indolence or ignorance of tlie heads 
of the family. If they are content to leave the management 
wholly to native servants, they will of course take care to have 
their own way ; and it certainly requires no small degree of 
judgment to decide on what points interference would be 
advantageous, and when it is best to leave the domestics to 
their own devices. Notliing very essential can be done on 
the part of the European masters without an adequate 
acquaintjince with tile language ; and those who are too idle 
to set seriously about its attainment, must be content to 
relinquish all their arrangements to the will of others, and 
to adopt ways and measures whicli may be diametrically 
opposed to their own inclinations. 

Amid the whole number of Indian servants, the ayah, or 
lady’s maid, is the least efheient out of the bathing-room, 
which is her peculiar i^rovince. In nine cases out of ten she 
knows little or notliing of her business, and will not be at 
the trouble to learn, and, though a necessary appendage, 
contrives to render herself as useless as possible. Her 
iic<tuaintance with dressing hair extends no farther than 
brushing and plaiting ; and, generally speaking, she is very 
awkward at the processes of pinning, tying bows, liooking, 
ov buttoning, and she seldom" or ever knows how to fold up 
a gOAvn : a lady therefore who goes out to India, ought to be 
as independent as possible in all these particulars, for other- 
wise her patience will be sorely tried. An ayah having 
rumpled and crumpled her mistress’s gown into the most 
terrible figure possible, carries it oflT to tlie JViiUah, 

or ironer, to have it smoothed out again ; and these frequent 
ironings prove very detrimental to silk dresses, which are, 

c 2 
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however, scarcely wearable without them. It is ten to one 
whether the ayali ever knows where any thing under her 
charge has been placed : it has consequently to be hunted fur 
lliroughout the whole wardrobe, and is probably found at 
last ill a most misused condition, while carelessness and 
inattention are manifested in all that she undertakes. 'Jdiere 
are, of course, some exce])tions, but unfortunately few, in 
eoin]>arison to the idle Jind dissipated native women who 
enter an Euro])ean establishment. The Portuguese who are 
(diristians, and certainly a far better class, make very 
su])erior ayahs; hut these persons are not easily aitidnahle 
out of Calcutta, and as their wages are higluu* than those 
given to a Mohammedan woman, it is only ladies, who need 
not regard expense, who can secure their services. An 
European waiting maid is out of the question, excepting in 
the family of a (lovernor, Cornmander-in-Chief, or some 
functionary of nearly equal rank, and it therefore becomes 
necessary to make the best of wliat is to be had ; and those 
ladies who know how every thing ought to be done, and can 
give their instructions accordingly, have the greatest chance 
of being well served. Tlic cause of the general worthlessness 
of ayahs in India arises from the impossibilit)^ of getting a 
rcs])ectablc Moosulmanee woman to outrage all her feelings 
of propriety Ia’ engaging in a service in which she will be 
required to mix indiscriminately with men : it is only those 
who have fallen into a disreputable mode of life, and have 
little or no character to lose, who can be induced to take 
service in an European family, and it is not from such 
persons that industrious habits can be expected. Many have 
not even learned to thread a needle ; and the greater number 
seem to think of nothing Imt smoking and gossiping with 
the memservants. The needkwvork of the domestic establish- 
ment in India is performed by a tailor, or dirzci\ as lu* is 
called ; and those mvu who are employed upon the w'ardrobes 
(T ladies, are usually very expert, but they undertake nothing 
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beyond the mere sewing, hemming, stitching, and copying 
<lc]»artments. They will make a gown from ii given pattern 
witli tolerable accuracy ; but they do not consider it to be 
tlieir business to try it on ; and they would refuse if required 
to do so, on lh(‘ plea of indecorum, which it is rather curious 
sliould (M.)me from tlicm instead of tlie lady. On this account 
some acquaintance with the methoil of cutting out a gown, 
and trying it on, will be found very important in India ; for 
ilie ex])encc of having new dresses from the Marchands 
de Mode of the ih(‘sid(’ncies is loo great for the majority of 
female residents; nhilc, without the lady can contrive to 
assist in the manufacture, books and prints of fashions are 
totally useless. A gown made by a dirzee who is left 
entirely to his own skill and discretion, is usually pulled to 
pieces, and put together again so frequently, that it looks 
old before it has heen worn ; and in many places in the 
Provinces there is absolutely no remedy, no Kuropean woman 
being to be found throughout the whole station capable of 
alTording the slightest assistance. The art of cutting out 
and fitting on, although so necessary, is very diflicult of 
acqiiircment in India, wliere the circle may be so small as to 
furnish no one person able or willing to give the necessary 
instructions ; while there is nothing to prevent a young lady 
in England from obtaining a sulHeient acquaintance w ith tlie 
})rocess, to enable her to make a fashionable ajipearance. 
The toil is not great, since the executive may always be left 
to the tailor, who will follow the directions given with great 
accuracy. 

The millinery art, thougli not quite so essential, since a sin- 
gle hat or cap wdll sulTice where many gowns are necessary, 
is very advantageous to those who study t])e graces of tlie 
toilet in India. T(j be able to trim, and modify, and alter, 
will be found most useful when at tlie distance of perhaps a. 
liundrc d miles from any person w ho can perform these con- 
stantly required services. At all tlie large stations men may 
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tie found who undertake to make hats and bonnets after any 
given pattern, but who arc totally Unequal to the task of 
placing feathers, bows, or any other ornament in their proper 
positions, taste and elegance being fjuitc out of the question. 
If the lady lierself cannot supply this omission, slie must be 
content to make a very poor figure in the circle in which she 
moves. It has been said that people must be born milliners, 
to succeed in an art which reejuires a very peculiar and 
])erhap.s unattainable talent; but though it may be dilficult 
or imiiossible to excel, a certain degree of dexterity may be 
ari'ived at, which will turn to good account in ])lace,s where 
nothing very much better can be found. As an Indian voyage 
is seldom undertaken w ithout a few months of previous pre- 
paration, ladies, who have not the jirospect of being perma- 
nently settled at one of the three Presidencies, should 
endeavour to render themselves acquainted with this very 
useful branch of feminine economy ; for, however ingenious 
the)' may be, and equal to remedy all deficiencies of the kind, 
their natural cleverness will be much assisted by a little 
practical knowdedge. India has been for so long a iieriod 
represented as a perfect paradise for women, that it is dilRcult 
to dissipate an idea which seems to have gained possession 
of every mind ; and certainly rich ladies, either at the Pre- 
sidencies or elsewhere, may obtain every thing they can 
want, and nearly every thing they can wish for. Tlie rich, 
however, form a very small portion of Anglo-Indian society ; 
by far the greater number of the wdves and daughters of 
European families being restricted within very limited means. 
Cheap materials, which are frequently attainable, will be of 
very little use to such persons, unless they have some skill 
in the art of making them up ; and though it is csteeme<l 
little less than liigli treason to find fault with the toilets of 
Anglo-Indian ladies, truth compels me to say that there is 
great room for improvement, more especially in tlie Upper 
Provinces. Girls who go out to tlieir ])arcnts, under the 
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idea that they will find their wants supplied with the same 
readiness as at home, will be much disappointed ; and though 
there are many resources which may be rendered available 
as substitutes, active habits, and a readiness at contrivance, 
are necessary to bring them into the service. Tliere are so 
very few’ methods for the employment of the time of the 
softer sex in India, that a more than ordinary devotion of it 
to the subject of dress is not only pardonable, hut jwaise- 
worthy, cspeci;il]y as many causes operate to induce negli- 
gence. Tlie indulgence of the indolence which the oppressive 
nature of the climate is so aj)t to produce, is but too fre- 
•picntly attended by an unwillingness to give up the comfort 
of a loose and careless attire for the restraints of ll\e toilet. 
When this habit is siilTcred to grow u])()n the parties wdio 
have given w’ay to it, they arc indisposc'd to receive company 
in a morning ; and the interests of society sufler very con- 
siderably from the seclusion of the female portion of a family 
ill their chambers. So much of the h:\ppincss of life in 
India depends upon the exertions of the ladies, that they 
should consider very deeply, before they go out, the 
responsibility wdiich they incur wdiile becoming such im- 
l)ortant members of the community : every accomplishment 
and every useful and amiable fpiality w ill have a w’ide field 
fur its display ; and there can he no doubt tliat the exertion 
of well directed female intlueiice w ill always be productive of 
the happiest results. Where the ladies of a Slalion patronize 
imhlic amusements, and encourage social visiting, the 
gentlemen seldom or ever abandon themselves to gambling, 
or any other destructive pursuit ; and a ready concurrence 
wdth any scheme proposed for the furtherance of harmless 
entertainment, forms one of the best means of keeping 
society together, since a captious temper, caprice, or the 
w ant of inclination to oblige in one single individual may 
often mar the happiest arrangements wdiich a limited society 
can x)ro})ose. Single w’omen— spinsters as tlu^y arc uni- 
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versally termed in India — have not much in their power beyond 
the clTect produced by pleasing manners ; and the slightest 
departure from established and often arbitrary rule subjects 
them to so mucli remark, that their situation is not so agree- 
able as in England, w^liere they enjoy numerous innocent j)rivi- 
leges denied to them in the East ; but vrhen they many, or if 
they go out married, the case is very difTerent, and they may, 
if they choose to exert themselves, make a consid(‘rabh‘ re- 
formation in the affairs of the household. It is a singular 
tiling that while Anglo-Indians put themselves viry fre- 
quently to considerable inconvenience by unnecessary defer- 
ence to native opinion, they should have lessened the respec- 
tability of European ladies in the eyes of their Asiatic 
associates hy customs which cannot fail to he disagreeable to 
English women, and to which they can only he reconciled 
under the idea that they arc inevitable. In an Anglo-Indian 
establishment a certain class of men-servants, the hearers, 
have nearly constant access into the sleeping apartments : they 
make tlie beds, dust the furniture, take charge of the lamps, 
and are so frequently called upon during the day to perform 
one or other of these offices, that they seem to think them- 
selves privileged to walk in and out whenever they please. 

IIow such a eustoru could ever have originated it is difficult 
to say, since every body, in the slightest degree acquainted 
with the native character, must have* known that nothing 
could be more likely to shock its prejudices than so imne- 
cessary an invasion of female privacy. No native of India 
could be persuaded that the ladies in England do not suffer 
their footmen to enter their bedchamhers ; and as women 
servants are kept in every family, there seems no good 
reason why they sliould not be made to perform the work 
which, to our great scandal, now devolves upon the men. 
Too little attention has hitherto been paid to the opinion 
wdiicli the natives of India may form of our character from 
the conduct we pursue wdien settled amongst them. Con- 
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sidering our own customs to be ir^ry superior to those which 
obtain in Asia, we should be exceeding!}^ wrong w^ere wc to 
take up any of their absurd notions regarding the regulation 
of society, or to relinquish dancing merely because they 
view it in a (TifTerent light; but why wx’ should actiuilly adopt 
customs which arc, or ought to bo, equally revolting to us 
as to them, .‘q)pear.s to be perfectly unaccountable. In con- 
s( <pienec, pevha])s, of the bearers proving ])etter servants 
tlt\n tin- ayahs, they have been ])cnnitted to iisiirj) their 
pi '.aes ; and the custom of emj»l(iying them in the bed- 
chambers of ladies, as well as of gentlemen, seems now to be 
almost invariably established. There appears, however, to 
be no absolute necessitj’ for its continuance, a little female 
resolution alone being wanted to cause the abolition of a 
piaictice wdiich involves so many indecorums. Anglo-Indian 
ladies arc most jnstly celebrated for tlie propriety of their 
conduct ; generally speaking, notliing can be more blameless 
than their manners both in public and in ju’ivate: why, 
therefore, w^hen they sliew themselves thus anxious to up- 
hold the dignity of the sex in the eyes of their own country 
p(‘oi)le, sluadd they be so careless of the impressions which 
they may make upon the -airrounding natives ? There are 
other and numerous items c<miH‘cled with an Anglo-Indian 
establishment which are sTisceplible of great improvement, 
and in which a lady may inlerfiTc witli infinite advantage. 
Hitherto the sole mtinagcinent has, in most houses, been at 
the entire discretion of the master of the family, who has 
been content to leave it entirely to the servants, and who has 
usually deprecated every kind of innovation on the part ot 
the wdle. Fashions have grown uji in this way, and become 
so deeply rooted, that it is seldom that a stranger can muster 
sufficient courage to alter or abolish them; and though 
many are both expensive and unnecessary, wdiilc others ai e 
exceedingly barbarous, .they are still retained (on the aenro 
of custom) with unyielding tenacity. Women, however, if 
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they choose to exert themselves, can always manage to 
become the mistresses of the domestic department j and that 
they have not already succeeded in producing a new order 
of things, is entirely owing to their youth and inexperience 
at the period of their landing in India. Rnowung little or 
nothing concerning the domestic economy at liome, they 
perpetuate the defects of the system pursued in their new 
residence, by a blind adojdion of every custom, good, bad, uy 
indillerent; while those who go out at a later period of life, 
are too few to effect nuieh in the way of ireneral improve- 
ment. 



CHAPTER TV, 

1)(jMKST 1(' KroXOMY, DIET, (LOTHIXG, ETC. 

India becomes eitlior tlie lcmj)omry home, or tlie residence 
of tile later year.'i of life, of many persons who unexpectedly 
liud their destiny cast in the eastern world, and w ho have 
neither time nor opportunity to obtain information of interest 
and importance to their ful\ire w elfare : to individually thus 
circumstanced the following observations are addressed. 

Families going out to Calcutta in.ay now be entirely inde- 
pendent of the private hosxutality formerly so essential to 
the comfort of a stranger, hut at Madras and Bombay it is 
Ntill necessary to be ])rovided with letters of introduction to 
residents, since no ])laces of public entertainment have yet 
been established for their accommodation. In Calcutta there 
are several excellent hotels conducted in a manner admirably 
adapted to secure the comfort of those w ho take up their 
abode in them. They are divided into separate suites ot' 
apartments for the use of families, while bachelors can have 
single chambers wdth the use of a public room, and a table 
d’hote. All the expences are included in a certain sum, 
amounting to one, tw o, or three hundred rupees a month, 
according to the accommodation afforded, and for this charge 
an excellent table is kepi, servants supplied, and every 
comfort provided, the expence being less in fact than house- 
keeping unless upon llie most economical scale. Tlic great 
public convenience resulting from these hotels lujs. entirely 
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conquered the prejudices with which, in the first instance 
they had to contend, even the old residents in the country, 
civil servants of long standing, availing themselves of the 
advantages which they hold out, when proceeding to the 
seat of Government upon business or pleasure. Individuals 
or families establishing themselves at one of these hotels, 
have time to look about them before they finrilly settle, and 
should they be destined to travel to the Upper Provinces, 
they cannot do better than take up their abode in them during 
the whole of their sojourn at tlie Presidency. 

Though the rents of houses have fallen considerably 
during the last few years, tliey are still liigh in Calcutta, and 
indeed all over India, and when persons exj)ect to be settled 
for any long period, it is advisable to purchase ; the health 
and comfort of a family depending greatly uj)on im])rove- 
ments and conveniences which arc not always to be found in 
a hired house, and for which a tenant-al-w ill docs not like to 
incur the ext)ence. There are many very respectable man- 
sions in Calcutta, and indeed throughout Bengal which are 
only glazed on what is called the weather-side, and which 
are entirely destitute of fire-places, the latter though very 
conducive to comfort ?ire not perhaps absolutely essential, 
for although the weather is frequently very cold, by shutting 
up the doors and windows and by having tin feet-warmers 
filled with liot water, an agreeable temperature may be 
kept up, but the glazing should never be dis])cnsed with. 
During the continuance of the typhoons or squalls, (which 
are of common occurrence both in hot and rainy seasons,) 
and for some hours afterwards, until the sky has become 
quite settled, the house should be closely shut up, especially 
at night, the elemental disturbance affecting the air very con- 
siderably, and producing the most injurious results to delicate 
persons unaccustomed to such exposure. The large Venetian 
blinds though shutting a])parently very closely, admit damp 
air loaded with miasma, and if strict enquiry were made into 
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the causes which have broughi on fevers, cholera, and other 
dangerous, and often fatal attacks, they would be found to 
proceed from inattention to circumstances most essential to 
the preservation of health. 

The choice of the position of the bed in sleeping rooms is 
of great importance, eHj)ccicilly to persons who visit India at 
any advanced period of life, and with whom the process of 
acidiinating is attended with move danger than to the younger 
.Mill more hardy. Bed chambers in India are usually con- 
structed wlndly with a view to secure the greatest (piantity 
oi‘ air, and this of course is very desirable in the hot weather. 
D’lring tlie most sultry nights, however, the means are 
iiisuthcient for the end, and at other times to sleep exposed 
to all tile winds of heaven is very dangerous. Througliout 
the rainy season especially, a cliange always takes jilace in 
the atmosphere towards morning; just as the false dawn 
breaks, a rush of cold air is percejuible, those who are 
wakeful and watchful may rise and shut one of the windows, 
but it is better to be out of the reach of its immediate 
inllucnce. For this purpose the bed ought to be placed in 
some part of the room in which no wind can actually blow 
over it; let the circulation of air be as free as possible 
throughout the apartment but do not be exposed to a 
draught. Nearly all the sleeping apartments in India have 
doors or windows on every side, the former, in Bengal, and 
not unfrequently in the Ui)per Provinces, when they open 
into other apartments being nothing more than gigantic 
Venetians, or as they are called in India, jhil mils. One of 
these at least should be closed at night, if it is impr;icticable 
to place the bed in such a position as to secure it from a 
draught. It is impossible to attend too scruiiulously to these 
precautions, since more than half the illnesses sustained by 
Europeans in India arise from the neglect of them. Nothing 
is more common than for persons desirous to avail themselves 
of all tlie air that can be obtained, to awaken with a stroke 
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;of the land-wind, which in some instances will deprive the 
individual so attacked, of the use of his limbs, and will at 
any rate he productive of severe pain. 

During the hot winds in the Tapper Provinces many per- 
sons sleep outside the houses wnth perfect impunity, the air 
being perfectly dry, but this indulgence can only be enjoyed 
in particular places, and at particular seasons of the year, 
the moment that any change in the state of the atnio.spliere 
may be expected, it is dangerous to the last degree. Persons 
impatient of heat arc apt to dispense with their musquito 
curtains under the idea that they prevent the free circulation 
of the air. It is never advisable to relinquish this ])rotection, 
slight as it may be, from the miasma with which the atmos- 
phere is frequently loaded, tlie moisture which is often found 
on the outside of these curtains showing how much they 
tend to ])rescrvc the party sleeping witliin them from actual 
contact with b.aleful influences. To those who can atlbrd it the 
best i)lan is to shut up the bedchamber entirely, and have a 
punkah pulled all night, but this luxury is only to be obtained 
at j)rescnt at the expence of keeping extra servants ; when 
machinery shall be more extensively introduced into India, 
the residents will be enabled to keep punkahs constantly 
going in every room in the house at a comparatively small 
cxpence, a blessing of most inestimable importance in such 
a country. Few persons sleep in the hot weather with more 
than a sheet over them, though a greater degree of coolness 
is secured by excluding the hot air by means of a thick 
coverlet. The contact with clothes is certainly very dis- 
tressing during hot nights, and great comfort v-ould be 
produced by having the sheet and counterpane extended 
over a framework at about a foot and a lialf or two feet dis- 
tant from the body. The natives who are well aware of the 
danger of exposure to the atmosphere when sleeping as they 
(.)ften do, in the open air, always take care to wrap them- 
selves up from head to foot, having acquired the method of 
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breathing with their faces covered. The apartments of their 
houses are seldom open on more than one side, and can be 
closed at pleasure with thick curtains or purdahs as they are 
called. 

Attention to clothing is also of very great imi)oi-tance to 
European residents in India, and in order to be secure from 
the ill effects of sudden changes in the atmosphere, it is 
advisable to wear flannel next the skin. This in the hot 
season mny be rendered easily sux^portable by being lined 
with mull muslin, and as it absorbs tlic persj)iration, the 
wearer will feel more comfortable and even some degrees 
cooler than those who i)rofess not to be able to bear any 
thing but the lightest and thinnest apparel. Every house to 
be really comfortable should be furnished with two fire- 
places, one in the best drawing-room, and one in some 
inferior ai)artinent, which in case of illness during the cold 
season, may be appropriated to the use of an invalid. In 
this apartment it will be advisable to light a fire during the 
rains, it w'ill render the atmosphere throughout the whole 
house much more wdiulesome, and will materially assist in 
the preservation of the contents of any boxes which may be 
placed within it. The w^ant of a fire is often very sensibly 
felt during the rains, when every thing in the house is, what 
is termed, wringing wet ; w hen waiting paper must be ironed 
before it can he used, and every article of wearing apparel 
feels as if it had just come out of the w ater. Much has been 
said and w ritten about Indian luxury, but comfort is a thing 
still to be studied j while the carelessness and indifference 
manifested concerning the most obviously necessary arrange- 
ments, occasion a wmnton sacrifice of health. Strangers 
often purchase experience (which ought to be supplied by 
long residents) at a very dear rate, while they cannot fail to 
be astonished at the utter contempt for improvement shewm 
by the Anglo-Indian community, who seem perfectly content 
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io perpetuate all the errors and mistakes made by the early 
settlers in the country. 

Considerable caution should be exercised by new arrivals, 
with respect to bathing, which ought to be regulated accord- 
ing to the constitution. The general practice is to repair to 
a bathing room attached to cacli suite of apartments, and to 
have from half a dozen to a dozen large jars of cold water 
poured over the shoulders by an attendant. This water if 
taken from the wells in the morning is piercingly cold, it is 
therefore customary for those who cannot bear the sudden 
shocks to permit the water to remain all night in the jars in 
the hot weather, and vice versd in the cold season. Any 
kind of cold bathing often disagrees, and when this is the 
case, a large kettle full of boiling water should be distributed 
lliroughout the jars in order to render the whole tepid, which 
is perhaps the most refreshing, and certainly the most 
healthy system to pursue. As native servants are not the 
best judges of the degrees of heat and cold, it will be neces- 
sary to try all the jars with the hand, in order to prevent the 
chance of alternate scalding and freezing; this kind of bath, 
with the free use of soap and fruition, will be found both 
delightful and salutary, and may be enjoyed without danger 
by the most delicate persons, whereas any predisposition to 
fever or cholera is accelerated by cold bathing. Many young 
men plunge unadvisedly in the heat of the day into a swim- 
ming bath, a place roofed in and at a very low temperature, 
and by this means sow the seeds of illness from which they 
never afterwards recover. 

The subject of diet is one in which persons going out to 
India rather late in life, usually feel great anxiety and 
alarm, and in their determination to avoid any thing like 
excess, they frequently fall into the o])])osite extreme. Two 
of the Bishops who died in Calcutta were said to have sacri- 
ficed tlicmselvcs to abstinence, carried to too great an 
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extent. It is of course impossible to prescribe a regimen 
which will suit every constitution, and each individual must 
be guided by experience, and the knowledge he has attained 
of w hat is hurtful, or the reverse. Many persons are afraid 
to touch fruit, which nevertheless may be eaten in mode- 
ration, with advantage. A certain quantity of stimulant 
seems absolutely necessary, taken in the shape of wine, beer, 
or weak brandy and w^ater, but every body should discourage 
as much as possible the habit of drinking between meals ; 
iced w ater is to many persons a pleasant and a wholesome 
stimulant, soda w’ater taken in moderation, is also very 
.agreeable and salutary, and occasionally a tea spoonful of 
sal-volatile in a tumbler full of cold water will be found 
beneficial. The native servants prepare many kinds of 
sherbets of the most palateable description, but it is advisable 
to partake very sparingly of them, a wdne glassful of milk 
punch in a tumbler of cold wrater, forms a refreshing drink, 
the small quantity of spirit contained preventing the acid 
from disagreeing. Beer is a good thing in moderation, but 
should not be drank between meals, it is difficult when thirst 
is excessive to refrain, but it should be borne in mind that 
the means employed are never adequate to the end, 
encouraging rather than preventing the evil, those w ho drink 
frequently soon finding their thirst unquenchable. Hot tea, 
and all cold weak licpiids bring on attacks of prickly heat, 
but these the sullerer must learn to bear, since there is 
neither prevention nor cure. The only safe alleviation is 
the a])plication of powder, or when friction can be borne, 
warm soap and w^ater rubbed with a llannel on the part 
affected. Prickly heat is occasioned by very minute blisters 
suddenly rising on the skin, and filled with water at a 
boiling pitch, the pain it produces being sometimes so violent 
as only to be compared to cutting with knives. 

Persons possessed of sufficient means can upon their 
.arrival in India, in setting up housekeeping, be supplied 
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with every thing requisite for the most maguifictnit display ; 
those whose pecuniary resources arc of a more limited 
descrit)lion should he cautious in their proceedings. The 
furniture absolutely essential to a house in India is trilling, 
compared to what is necessary to ensure a respectable 
appearance at home. The floors must in the first ]dace be 
covered with mats, and the walls supplied with glass shades 
to hold the lamps, for the sitting rooms in in^lia are loo 
large to be lighted by the methods usually employed in 
England; a few chairs and tables will coniphUe the items, 
while the bed chambers, tem^ will rc<jui! c little more 
than the cabin furniture used on board ship. I'here are 
constant sales going on at the Presideiu^ies, and indeed in all 
large stations, at which the most beautiful oj'namental 
furniture is frccjiiently to be xmrehased at a very cheap rale. 
The master of the Itouse may either attend himself or employ 
a sircar. These sircars arc usually great rogues, but they 
may be made very useful with good looking after. By men- 
tioning a price which you will not exceed, they will exert 
themselves to procure the article wanted for that sum, and 
though in all probability they have made a good i)rofit, you 
have been saved all the trouble, while it would be imi)Ossil)le 
for a European lo pick up things as cheaply as a native. 
There are many commodities in Calcutta and other large 
stations, so completely hidden up in warehouses, that their 
existence would not be known to a stranger witliout the 
assistance of a sircar, particularly with respect to native pro- 
ducts, shawls, &c. These fellows will sometimes take a real 
interest in the welfare of the persons who employ them as 
agents in a small way, and though it is always desirable to 
keep out of their debt, yet as they charge nothing for their 
services, being content with the commission which they get 
upon all purchases, they are a useful set of pcoi)le when not 
trusted too far. It will not do to engage servants upon the 
recommendation of a sircar, who in few cases will refuse to 
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take a bribe from the least reputable characters who could 
not otherwise hope for employment. While sojourning at an 
hotel, time will be permitted to look out for fitting persons 
to form the establishment, and for this purpose application 
should be made to the head men belonging to some respect- 
able resident family, who has lived many years in his service. 
Advice with regard 1o servants will be given so often in the 
course of these images, that its introduction may appear im- 
pertimmt ; yet narc in the choice of these necessary ap- 
pendages cannot be too strongly insisted upon. If good 
servants are not obtained at first, it will be very difiicult to 
get tliem at all, for they are not fond of engaging in places 
previously filled by thieves and vagaljonds. 

The ditference in manners and customs, and the difficulty 
of making orders comprehended, and of understanding what 
is passing around, prove very severe trials to the temper of 
a stranger, and without Ibe exertion of considerable self- 
control the greatest personal discomfort will ensue, while the 
lives of dependents will be made wretched. Excepting in 
those individuals who are blessed with a more than ordinary 
jiorlioii of benevolence, the natives of India have less chance 
of kind treatment from men wdio visit the country rather late 
in life, than from younger residents, who are brought up as 
it were amongst them. Persons whose habits and manners 
arc. fixed, cannot so readily adapt themselves to strange 
customs, they are unwilling to commence their education 
anew, and arc impatient of contradiction. Easily disgusted 
with a state of things of which they entertained no previous 
idea, they seldom or ever become reconciled to the people, 
or the country. It must be confessed that however kind and 
hospitable in other respects old Anglo-Indian residents may 
be, they manifest an unwillingness to assist new arrivals with 
information or advice, being much more disposed to laugh at 
and encourage the mistakes of Griffins, as they are termed, 
than to X)ut them in the right way. Many persons who 
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would gladly have availed themselves of the experience of 
their associates, are left to blunder on in their errors, until 
they make the most mortifying discoveries, it being con- 
sidered a good joke to perplex and mislead; the gaucheries 
of the uninitiated affording a fund of amusement. Stories 
are told, which if true show that the higliest functionaries 
have been most unmereifully treated in this way ui)on tlieir 
first arrival. In laughing at the credulity of (heir dii])es, the 
(jiiizzers do not consider the great diffirulty of separating the 
false from the true, in a scene in \\liieh all is strange, and 
vliere such extraordinary things are perpetrated, as may well 
induce the si)eetator to believe any thing he is told. It is 
therefore advisable for a stranger to have all his wits about 
him, and the sooner he can acquire a competent knowledge 
of the language, the more readily will he be able to see and 
judge for himself. 

There is ])erliaps no place in which every thing essential 
for an establishment can be obtained so easily as at Calcutta, 
carriages and horses are to be hired at a not unreasonable 
rate, palanquins by (he day or half day, and servants of all 
descriptions of a very respectable class also by the day, these 
people are called ticca, and if recommended by indi\ iduals 
of known good character, may be trusted, A whole house 
may be furnished from the bazaars in the course of a few 
hours, with articles either of an expensive or an economical 
description, according to the means of tlic purchaser, a w ell 
filled purse answa-ring all the purposes of Aladdin’s wajiider- 
ful lam]). Never was there a place in which there are 
greater bargains, for if sales liapijen to be fianjuent, the 
most costly articles, carriages, horses, &c., are to be had for 
a mere song. 

While letters of recommendation are not necessary in 
Calcutta to procure hoiiseroom upon the first arri\al, tliose 
persons who do not go out in any appointment w^hich gives 
them a certain rank, wdll do well to provide themselves w ith 
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introductions to resident families, which may be useful in 
obtaining attentions they might not otherwise receive ; for 
the society of Calcutta is now' so extensive, that strangers 
may be almost as much overlooked there as in London. For- 
merly there w'ere only tw’o circles ; composed of those wdio 
had the enlree to Government House, and those who had 
not. Admission to the vice regal public parties docs not 
liowever ensure invitations to the saloons of the and 
the higher classes of the community arc divided into cliques, 
the bond of union being as in oth(*r large places in Pingland, 
equality of rank, fortune, and style of living. 1 ntroductions 
to persons somewdiat of the same class as the parly going to 
settle, are therefore the most advisable, and every body 
should endeavour, v\ithout absurdly seeking to raise them- 
selves far above their natural condition, to establish as good 
a position as tliey can, a great deal depending upon the first 
step, while some caution is necessary to avoid ineligible con- 
nexions, wdiich liowever inconvenient cannot afterw^ards be 
readily bliaken ofi’. 

Oflicers belonging to the Queen’s Service wdio go out to 
India, although they may be destined lo spend many years 
of their lives in the country in wliich their regiment is 
stationed, usually look upon it as a place of temporary 
sojourn, and trouble themselves \ery little concerning man- 
ners and liabits w'hich are very uninteresting in their eyes. 
The society of their brother oflicers renders them in a great 
degree indepeiiilent of that of the resident community, and 
each is apt to underrate and disparage the other. The 
Company’s oflicers have privileges which those of the 
Queen’s Service do not possess, comparatively few’ stafl' 
appointments or other lucrative situations being open to 
them, a jealousy is thus engendered which can only be 
subdued hy long residence, intimate ac«iuaintanec wdth the 
civil and military servants of the Company, and tlic indi- 
vidual friendships consequent upon such associations. 
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Queen’s officers are apt to despise modes and customs of 
which they do not at once perceive the utility, and persons 
better acquainted with the causes which have led to their 
adoption, despise them in turn for the non-compliance which 
lessens their respectability. There are of course some very 
brilliant exceptions, but it too often happens that individuals 
belonging to the Queen’s Service, remain for years in Tndia 
without conquering a single prejudice, or without seeing 
more than the mere external surface of the very small por- 
tion of the country and the native community, coming 
beneath their notice. They do not usually set the example 
of forbearance and kindness towards the native inhabitants, 
and their own ignorance of the conduct necessary to be pur- 
sued, prevents them from being able to withhold the soldiers 
from many acts of tyranny and oppression, which they would 
not commit if better informed. The march of a Queen’s 
regiment through the country is dreaded by the inhabitants, 
who with their cattle are pressed into the service without 
adequate payment, and are frequently subjected to ill- 
treatment besides. It is, however, always pleasant to be 
able to shew a reverse to a gloomy picture. ** I cannot,” 
says Colonel Fitzclarence, now Earl of Munster, in his 
interesting Journal ^‘adduce a stronger instance of the good 
feeling which has at times been entertained by the European 
soldiers for the sepoys, than the following anecdote, which 
speaks highly for both parties, and I heard it from autho- 
rities which I have no reason to doubt. The 72d regiment 
served under Lord Lake for so long a period with the sc])oys, 
that they had become attached to each other ; and the former 
being aware of the prejudices of the latter, have been known, 
when they happened to arrive first in camp, to wait till Jack 
Sepoy, as they call him, had drawn tlie water he wanted 
from the tank or well ; ouglit not this exam])le, though set 
by common soldiers, to make those in a higher sphere, and 
more civilized countries, blush, who have not known how to 
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respect and tolerate the prejudices of their fellow-creatures.** 
The want of sympathy, but too frequently manifested by 
Europeans with the natives of India, in all cases when not 
Xu’occeding from malevolence of disi>osition, arises from 
ignorance of their true character, and the claims they x)os- 
sess to a higher degree of consideration, and that such 
ignorance should exist at all is much to be lamented, 
esx)ecially when there are so many noble examples which 
shew tiiat it must entindy origiiialc in idleness or ai>athy. 
The list of writers belonging to (he military service of the 
crown, who liave dis^dayed the information wliich they have 
obtained ‘onceruing India, in w’orks highly interesting and 
instructive, is ]>articularly brilliant, and comparatively 
hpeaking, may he called extensive. The journal of Colonel 
Fitzclarence, already quol(‘d, x)ossesses an extraordinary 
degree of merit, the extent and quantity of the information 
contained upon almost innumerable subjects connected wdth 
thi‘ country and the peojile, are w^onderful, considering the 
rapid nature of the author's travels, and the difficulties which 
he had to contend against, it show’s, however, how much 
may he accomplislied hy an active enejuiring mind, wdiilethe 
interest manifested hy Colonel Fitzclarence in every thing 
connected \\ ith the country, and his kind and gracious man- 
ners have given him a rex>iitation in India of which he may 
well be x)roud, his name is never mentioned without x>raises 
from the lips of men, w ho though they may not have known 
him jiersonally, are well acquainted w ith his character and 
conduct. 

Majoi Skinner nf Her Majesty's 3Ist regiment, has con- 
tributed another most valuable and interesting work on the 
subject of India, wliile his overland journey shew s the inti- 
mate acquaintance w itli Asiatic manners obtained during his 
abode in a country, in w’hicli many iiosscssed of the same 
means of acquiring knowledge, w ill reside for years w’ithout 
knowing a w ord of the language. To Major Siierer, Major 
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Archer, and Captain Mundy, the reading public are indebted 
for some very entertaining volumes illustrative of Indian 
manners and Indian scenery, and the drawings of Major 
Luard, of Lieut. White, Capt. Jump, and others, are justly 
esteemed as highly valuable additions to the portfolios of 
the lovers of art. With the exception of Bishop Heber and 
one or two others, who were also temporary residents in 
India, all the lighter and more popular w^orks illustrative of 
the country have been the contributions of officers in the 
service of the crown, a circumstance which ought to 
encourage persons who are capable of turning their obser- 
vations to good account, to add their quota of information to 
the list. Though the importance of tliose profound volumes 
emanating from men who have studied iheir subject long 
and deeply cannot be disputed, yet they have nevertheless 
failed in attracting public attention to the country, and it 
was only when the reading world at home began to be 
amused, as well as informed, that any thing like general 
interest has been directed towards India. These obser- 
vations are made for the purpose of shewing, that a great 
deal of good may be effected by individuals destitute of many 
of the advantages supposed to be requisite to constitute a 
traveller or an historian, and of inducing all intelligent per- 
sons who go to India to make themselves acquainted with 
circumstances and things which are imperfectly understood 
at home. By interesting themselves in the history and 
improvement of the people with wffiom they are domes- 
ticated, they will add to their owm enjoyment, and become 
more reconciled to the land of their exile. 



CHAPTER V, 


T n 1-: CIVIL s K u V I c l. 

is olFering the following pages to those persons who have 
obtained an appointment in the Honouralik* East Imlia 
Company’s Civil Service, or who contcmjdate this advantage 
for their sons, I am able to recommend them to their serious 
consideration, in consecpience of the valuable nature of the 
source whence they have been derived. Aware of the great 
imjiortance of the subject, and conscious of my own inability 
to do it justice, 1 applied to a gentleman, who having served 
during a period of fourteen years with the highest credit to 
himself, as a judge and magistrate, was fully competent to 
give the necessary information. My portion, therefore of 
the chapters devoted to advice to Civilians going out to the 
Bengal Bresideney, consists merely of the ipieries Avhieh will 
he found at the head of the respojctive i^aragraphs furnishing 
tlie replies to each. These replies will be found full, com- 
plete, and satisfactory, while the copious information 
conveyed in this and a succeeding chai>ler, regarding a 
branch of public service so important to the best interests of 
India and of England, and so imperfectly known in thifs 
country, cannot fail to prove acceptable to all classes of 
reailcrs. 

1. What would you advise a young man in the Civil 
Service going to India to take with him in tlie w'ay of 
outfit ? 
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Dome persons set about considering this question by 
referring to the possibility of the ship, on which the person 
is embarked, touching at any intermediate port between 
England and India, where clothes may he wjished. There 
is but one place where ships toucli in their voyages for a 
.sufficient time to permit of w.^shing to be executed, and also 
so intermediately situated as q m ki* this point 'svoithv of 
consideration — and that is the Cape of (iood Hope. 1 would 
advise that all outfits be provided without reforenee to the 
vessel going to any porJ in So-iihern Afrien, and J believe 
this to be the truest economy. The i>rice charged for wash- 
ing at the C;tpe (badly done as it is at all limes) is enormous. 
The people at the Cajx' calculate on all comers by ship, ^\ho 
stay but for a .short period, as being lawrtil prey; and they 
use them accordingly. The expeiicts mcarred on account of 
washing extensively at the Cape of fiood Hope, would, if 
properly disbursed, provide the nrlicies necessary io furnish 
a person from tlie Cape to India willioul the necessity of 
employing Cape laundresses, and after all leave the master 
owner of a properly at the end of a voyage which would 
otherwise be at the bottom of the aliuosl boltomle.ss and 
insatiable pockets of Mr.s, Krraywa^gen, or Brodsteriiberg. 
Young men, fresh from the sceuc.s of gaiety ami fashion, will 
not take the advice of tliosii whom year'< have sobered, raid 
they Avill therefore he hard]y persnaded to believe that dress 
on hoard of ship (I of course use the term in the com entional 
sense) is not only unneces.sary, bat unusual. Of course I do 
not advocate that a youth should be slovenly in his apparel, 
or ungentlcmanly either; but a ]>erson on slii])-board, 
spruced out for a promenade in tlie Parks or the ()])era 
would be an object of ridicule; and when he, in common 
with his fellow passengers, comes to feel the intense op[‘res- 
sion of the change from cold to tropical climate.s, he will be 
most glad to divest biiiiself of his plumes and avail liimself 
of tile privilege of tolerance and relaxation. This fact and 
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one Other, viz., ihat the climate of India, even in the North- 
Western Provinces, does not permit the use of cloth clothes 
for more than five months of the year, and sometimes, not 
for that, Avill shew that a large stock of cloth clothes is not 
only not necessary to an outfit, but that it may turn out to 
be nearly useless Independent of this, it must be reeol- 
leeted, iliut the major o.u'i o souths wlio leave this coiiniry 
have nut ceased groAving, and that, in consequence, a large 
stock of cloth clothes may become worlliless liefore they arc 
worn. To sucli I would ad ise that lliey should take with 
them a small quantity of fine cloth, which can he made up 
tolerably Avell in Cal'Milta, where workmen are good, but 
dear in their charges, 'fo all, however, whose height and 
size are supposed to be fixed when leaving England, and to 
all whose cases may become similar in India, I would 
seriously recommend tlie cstaldishmcnt of a connection wuth 
some re.‘'peclable houst .u London, who would send out to 
them at specified periods wliat might be rcfgiired, and wliat 
might be esliniatcd witliout dilliculty, thus avoiding the 
beaA y idiarges which the European tradesmen in India are 
in a measure obliged to exact. For this reason I liavc advo- 
t.'fitcd the appointment on the i)art of those proceeding to 
India, of home connections; and Avilh this, I may give a just 
estimate of Avluit may he required in Ko. I. This jxjiiit 
having been settled, 1 come to light clothes. In a A’oyage out, 
though tin; Aveather may be sometimes cold, esijecially in 
rounding tlie Cape in the Avinter months, it is in general 
warm and oftentimes oppressiA-cIy so ; it is then necessary 
to wear ligliL clothes. These, if made of white material, 
must dirty sc'on : some of Avhite jean are required fur days of 
unusual smartness, or for going on shore. — No. 2. Hats are 
but little ttsed on board of ship, but are indisj^ensable as pari 
of dress in India, where, like all other things of English 
manufacture, they are dear and often bad. A good beaver 
hat in a strong box is very 'useful; caps are necessary on 
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BHip-board, from the liability of hats to be blown over-board 
in fresh winds, and from the inconvenience of wearing them 
between decks, in consequence of the lowness. — No. 4. Shoes 
are much more cool and convenient than boots ; good light 
shoes and boots for Indian wear are made cheap in India. 
Strong shoes, and good hunting boots, if rcrpiired, should be 
taken out, as they can only be procured in India from 
European shoi)keepers, wlio execute your orders when it 
pleases iJn w^ instead of their customers, and then at the 
usual ])enalty of high charges. Silk stockings, I'h-eneh or 
English, are dear in India, and a good supply from England 
is convenient. — No. b. Saddlery. Those who are fond of 
hunting should take with them their own saddles. None 
that arc good are made in India. Harness of all sorts is 
procurahlc at a mod(‘rate rate, but not saddles. Tlie same 
may he said of guns, <S:c., all of whicli are imported 
from England, and arc sold in India at extravagant j)rices. 

What will he his necessary expences upon landing, and 
how much money should he have to provide himself with 
them ? 

1 hold it a matter of the very utmost importance that a 
3'outh in any service, (and the importance is almost etiual to 
the individuals of either service,) civil or military, should be 
launched forth into the woild free from all cncuiiihrance. A 
young man going to India in the Civil Herviee has a certain 
position to maintain, that of lespeetabilit y, something in 
relation to what he may ex]jeet hereafter to he. This, with- 
out any extravagance, will cost him money, which the 
allowances which he will receive during the period of his 
residence “in College,” as it is termed, i. e. before he passes 
his examination and becomes qualified for the public service, 
and also for jterliaps two or three years subsequently, will 
not allow liim to purcliase. To obtain these tilings, therc*- 
lure, he must either purchase them on credit, or borrow the 
money to pay for them. Either of these courses is at once 
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destructive of independence of cliaracter, and is but too otteil 
the forerunner of irretrievable ruin. A young man should 
have no excuse for incurring debt of any sort, for when it is 
incurred once only, for what is necessary, it soon becomes a 
diflicult task to restrain oneself within the rather indefinite 
hounds of that term. And as the judge of such bounds is the 
party himself, self gratification generally inclines the balance 
towards the indulgence rather than the restraint. AVhen 
once this barrier is overjiast, farewell to success in lifi‘. A 
young man in the Civil Service will only receive 400 rup(*(‘s 
per month for the first year and a half, so that, in reference 
1o the expences of living, of the number of servants whicli it 
is compulsory to keep, and to house rent, he can scarcely be 
expected to save anything. On setting up housekeeping in 
(hdeutta, or in the provinces, he must provide himself with 
bed, tables, cliairs, cooking utensils, china, plate, table linen, 
a buggy, and buggy horse, and a ridiiig-liorse. It is perha])s 
useless to observe in explanation of these items, that wailking 
in India in the day time is out of the fpiestion. Any one 
tliereforc who goes about much in the day time, must do so 
either in a buggy or a palancpiin. The latter is a slow and 
expensive mode of conveyance — two years’ keej> of which 
would nearly pay the price of a buggy. The buggy being 
kept then principally for business, visits, and day trips, the 
riding-horse is requisite for morning and evening exercise. 
Purchasing a buggy second-hand — Avhich may be done — 1 
believe to be but ])oor economy. Tlie article may turn tnit 
useless, and will at best but last for a short while — even if 
it prove serviceable, the equipage wull he changed at loss 
when the owner's prospects rise. On the eonlrary, a good 
sound buggy from a person well known, will, wlien hiauiglit 
to sale, always bring a fair price from the lower orders of 
the community. New buggies of the first makers may ’ne 
had from 1,000 to 1,200 rupees. (Jood riding nnd driving 
horses may be had from 400 to (iOO rui)ees eacli. Arabs 
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generally run higher. Plate and furniture cannot well cost 
less tlian 1,500 rupees. Thus the sum allowed to a youth on 
arriving in India should not be less than £400, Tins, how- 
ever, is full and ample, and if granted, should be considered 
as precluding all excuse for further demands, or for incurring 
debts. It is seldom, if ever, that young men go to India 
without some introductions to people in Calcuttjs and 
indeed hospitality is so generally practised there, tfiat ]}ro- 
curing introductions is compciratively easy. A writer arriving 
in Calcutta should immediately proceed with his papers and 
certificates to the Secretary to the (Jovernment, and report 
his arrival. The Secretary will inform him of tlie stejis he 
must take, and put him in the line of his duty. Sujiposing, 
however, that the visit to the Secretary may seem hard of 
accomplishment to a stranger first putting his foot in 
Calcutta, T should advise, that he sliould get some expe- 
rienced friend on hoard of ship, who had been in India and 
was returning thereto, to direct him bow to find the persons 
to whom he has letters of introduction. Some one of these 
will not fail to bring an invitation to stay and occupy a room, 
until the new comer can make arrangements for himsell'. 
Should the stranger be so singularly unfortunate as not to 
have any such introduction, he must even seek a friend 
similar to that Avhicii he has often found at home —even 
“ Mine Inn.’’ Of these there have of late been many 
established, some of which arc of the first respectability, and 
are patronised by the elite of the society of up])er India, 
Avho, liaving no homes in Ciilculta, sometimes pay it ii visit. 
Of these, Benton’s hotel, and Spence’s, are the best. The 
latter I specially recommend from personal knowledge, aiul 
from having there experienced civility, attention, and 
accommodation. In either of the eases, whether the newly- 
arrived stranger he living at an hotel or at a friend’s, he will 
find those vlio will put him in the way of doing all that is 
necessary as to official matters. Sujiposing him possessed 
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of a sum of money iiece'.',.i)y to .:>et liimsclf up, I would 
advise a yoiUli lo coiihull hir> friends and acquaintances before 
lie purchases the requisite articles. Tliere are rogues in 
Calcutta as elsewlicre ; and if the unwary have not some one 
to guide them the} will iiave to purclu'we their expericnee 
^ery de ar. Aho\e all, young men, on landing, or, indeed, 
until iliey know soinetlhiig ot' the couiilry, wn'll do well lo 
liavc no eonncclion nitli any of the Bengally Sircars, with 
whom tliey will be .siirroimded, and by whom they will he 
harassed with solicitations. The cunning of these men is 
])rovcr])ial, and their art in carving out for themselves a 
decent per (‘enlage on e\ cry rupee that passes through their 
liaiids is astonisliing. If these men must be employed, (and 
the saving of trouble tlirougli their quiet yet active inter^ 
mediate agency oftim tempts jieoplc to call in their services,) 
it is advi'.able to emjiloy some one well la'commended, i. e. 
by respectable people* rcskh'Ul in Calcutta, whose favf>iir they 
may fear to lose, and tlie apprelu nsion of which may iiulnce 
them to act somevvliat more fairly than those over whom 
there is no eonlrol. The reason, too, why 1 have added 
“ resident in Calcutta” to the above piece of advice is, that all 
wTitlcn recommendations are valueless, unless their autlien- 
tieit} is ca])abl(* of verification. Many persons in England 
refuse to receive servants wdth written character^, and the 
precaution may wdsel} be adhered to in India. The reason 
why the contrary practice obtains in India, is tliat individuals 
arc generall} well known : and that it is next to imiiossible 
to counterfeit their h and -wri ting. Nev ertludcss, instances 
of gross knavery in these respects are not unfrequently 
brought to light; and ilie practice of buying and selling 
certificate's of service is common. All these observations 
apply witli greater force to personal and menial servants, 
wdiose papers are dubious in the extreme. The namc'^ ol 
servants in India arc so common to many individuals, there 
arc ‘'O many Eiixoos and Hossains, alias John Smith an 1 
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Tom Jones, — that a great facility exists to tlie practice of 
fraud of this description. Above all things, however con- 
venient the accommodation may be, I seriously recommend 
no young man to take into liis service any servant who speaks 
English, and this for two reasons. First, such persons arc 
scarcely ever respectable, they have learnt what they have 
picked up for the purpose of serving with those whose igno- 
rance of the language puts them at the mercy of their 
dependants, persons whom they may plunder without scruple 
or measure. They have generally served much in canton- 
ments of European troops, which are bad schools for 
servants. Secondly, a young man, about to enter a service 
where an intimate knowledge of the languages is absolutely 
requisite to enable him to fulfil his duty with any credit or 
comfort to himself, and with any satisfaction to the 
governed, (and whose satisfaction is an officer’s best reward,) 
should take every opportunity of practising speaking the 
Indian tongues, and nothing tends more to facilitate tlie 
acquisition of a knowledge of the language than convtu*- 
sation, be it upon the most trivial subjt'ct of household 
management. A )outh, not as yet intimately acquainted 
with the idiom of the language may feel hesitation in 
speaking it in public, or before others j but in his own 
house, he may cautiously feel his way, and try his strength. 
He may observe how his orders arc executed, and that wdll 
he a test of the intelligibility of his jargon, for although your 
servant wdll, be your language ever so far sliort of the com- 
prehensible, pretend to understand you, yet the result of his 
efforts will soon shew' you whether he has done so or not. 
To this may be tacked as a carollary, which sliould be 
strongly impressed on the mind of every one, wdien a native 
servant fails to do w'hat he has been told, consider whellicr 
his fault may not have arisen from //oi/r improper mode of 
giving the order, rather tlian //?.v stupidity. How often w'ould 
this coiisideratioii, if brought to mind at the moment, have 
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})revented an abusive rebuke which can contaminate the 
utterer only, and not the hearer, however irritable it may be 
to his feelings. And here, albeit a digression, I cannot 
avoid making a dissuasive remark on this too common and 
degrading practice in India. Its origin is to me a mystery. 
How is it that a gentleman, respectable and well educated, 
who would think it beneath him to swear, or use profane 
expressions, will use words oftentimes jmsitively indecent ? 
Is it that the natives of rank do so to their servants, or that 
these servants arc beings of an inferior kind, who recpiire 
sucli treatment? Surely neither of these is a suHicient 
reason. To the first, 1 would reply, that we should nut 
follow a bad examj)le, but that we sliould shew a better. As 
to the second, even were not its truth altogether di.s]>utable, 
their feelings at least are as sensitive as our own, and a 
principle of eonsideration should prevent our unnecessarily 
wounding them. Let me assure all young men tliat this 
practice gains them neither good will nor credit in a place 
like India, Wliere every man’s character is as well known 
as his ofilce under Government. The reputation of [in 
abusive habit will deter many a respectable domestic from 
offering his services, and many of the higher classes of 
natives, though some of them say with the poet — 

“ Vidou meliora proboque 
St'd deteriora sequor,” 

are perfect gentlemen, and acute judges of good manners. 
Tliose who have ever heard a native speak feelingly on tlie 
subject can alone judge of what conse(piencc they deem ii. 
To return from this digression, however, I Avould recommend, 
tliat servants should be taken from, iind on the recom- 
mendation of, some steady man, actually in cm])loyment, Jind 
who has served liis master faithfully for years. A young 
man in the civil service, will never want a choice of domestics ; 
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they will soon enoiigli find out his residence when lie wants 
his eslahlisliment completed; caution, however, as above 
staled, should always be taken, or you may entertain one 
who will abuse your confidence and abscond with all the 
valuables you may possess. This, however, can rarely 
hri]>])en, if you have resjiectahle relereuces from the servant 
by whoni the man lias been recomniemled, and who knov/s 
both his home and his relatives ; tslu>uld he prove unworthy 
of trust, the information thus easily attainable, would render 
the deliuqueiu liable to speedy detection. Besides this, to 
obtain a good service in a respectable family is not field 
lightly, the more esjieeially :is it afibrds an opiiorliinit y of 
getting others of a servant’s family into lli(‘ sanu' house, and 
thus a community of interests is established ]>etween servants 
<*111(1 inasi(*r. T had a servant in India who gradually intro- 
duced his ndalions, lirothers or nejihews, into the house ; 
he himself had seven rupec^s per month, and the rest foin 
rupees each, making a monthly total of thirty-one rupees. 
This is a very large sum for a family in India, and tlu* 
receipt of this for many years, evcmtnally made them all 
rich and resjiectable in their own village. Again, if one ol 
tlu'se wished to go home, or was ill, iie sent for some other 
of his relations and left him witli me as a substitute. Now 
these men would hardly lose such advantages, if they could 
heliJ it, by miseonducl; and had they stolen property to the 
value of two or three hundred rupees, the risk of gain would 
liardly liave recompensed them for the loss of so valuable a 
place. To these circumstances, and to general kind treat- 
ment of the natives, 1 attribute the fact, that during a 
residence of fourteen years in all parts of the eouiitry, J 
have never lost an article of any eonsecjuence ; and that my 
plate, which \vas valuable, was sold in IS3t> for what 1 had 
given for it in 1S±>. 

Ihitil the last few years, ;ill young men wlio ari'iv(‘<l in 
India as w'riters, wamt into C’ollege in the Writers’ Build- 
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ings, ami there remainctl until they were emancipated by 
being declared qualified for the public service. Some got 
out in three months, and others remained three years. This 
state (if things could not well last, and various rules were 
made to alleviate these evils, until Lord \V. Bentinek knocked 
it on the head altogether in reality, though file name still 
remain . Tlie College was identified with the WriteiV 
iiuildings ; and when th('y were tlirowii up, its glory was 
gone. It may eiiqd’aiieally he said, ‘ Troja fniU’’ Peaci^ 
to thy manes, oh. Ihiihlings ! now no long(U’ inhahiti'd by 
writers. Thou hast seen sad doings in thy day, and per- 
hajis, though wc lo(jk hack wdtli fond regret to many vemi- 
niscenses, yet it is better for the rising generation that thou 
art not. But as thou art mjt, i am reminded tliat I have 
now to show that geiu'ration, wdial still exists to recall the 
tnices of thy ancient disej]>liue. since the ordeal of oxamina- 
thni must he passed, 'fhe ]HTiod fixed within which all 
writers must, pass the examination presendbed before they 
can be duly (pialihed for the public, service, is one year. 
The examination consists of reading and translating Persian 
and Ilindee — not liindostanee ; and translating Knglish into 
those languages, all without assislaiuaa A dictionary even 
is not allowed to he opened. It may therefore be imagined 
that the trial must he se\{*re„ and tliat though easily passed 
f'V those who really jiossess a sound knowledge of the 
graiiimar of those tongues, and a tolerably familiar aefjnain* 
taiiec \v:th its general lileratiua, it must ja'ove a stumhiing 
block lo^tlmse who are only slightly or su})erti(:ially jiro- 
lieienl. Xov is it to lx* wondered at tliat no trivial test i.' 
r eguired, since after liaving [vissed this, ilu* young man i> 
sent to join some oilice to eoinmence active duty to the 
people and the Government. To enable him to perform this 
duty a knoAvledgc of tin.’ langnag(‘ is absolutely m eessary, 
and results of a calamitous nature niiglit accrue from any 
ignorance. When also sucli results may j)rocecd, it not a 
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iXlatteT of surprise, that the examiners are something strict 
in performing a duty of so onerous tliougli unpleasant a 
nature. If this examination he not successfully passed 
within the period of one year from the date of the student’s 
arrival, he is directed to proceed })ack again to England, 
and is considered to have forfeited his appointment. This 
enactment is one of the many for which the Indian service 
stands indehted to the kind feelings of Lord AV. Bent inck. 
It is very rigorous, and has becui acted on in several in- 
stances. But the Loiirt of Directors, who arc ever ready, if 
possible, to afford a lenient consideration to every case, have 
permitted the banislicd to return, excei)ting in two or three 
cases, wherein gross and repeated negligt*nce and miscon- 
duct in the individuals, shewed them to be unfit subjects for 
mercy. Nevertheless, young men will do well to weigh 
these things, and to set themselves on their arrival (if not 
before) to conquer the dithculties of their path; since, though 
the extreme penalty is not in these cases exacted, yet the 
punishment of being compelled to return home is sufficiently 
severe. It superinduces the expence of a voyage home and 
out, besides tlie loss of full three yinirs’ rank ; the first of 
these losses is a drop in the ocean in compari>on to the 
second, which throws him l>ack all his life time, and can 
never be recovered. It is no less than suffering fifteen or 
twenty contemporaries, and many of a lower rank, to take 
the precedence, and to have a general right to good appoint- 
ments in preference to himself. If these are not incentives 
to hard study, 1 do not know what are. 

AVhilc young men are what is termed — in college, they 
may eitlier reside in Calcutta or may proceed up the country 
and study there. In the first case, they are examined by 
the college-council ; in the otlier, by a committee of mcm- 
hers at the station where they may he. Of these two courses 
there can he no doubt that it is by far the best to proceed 
into the interior. Calcutta is, in all seasons, the seat of 
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many entertainments public and private j and during the 
cold weather it is very gay. Young men are tempted in 
various ways to leave their studies, whereas in the interior 
of the country they arc not. Morning visits, evening calls, 
dinners, balls, &c. are, doubtless, pleasant and seductive, 
but they ill-accord with serious study. Shops there are in 
plenty ; they are magnificent, and the prices are according. 
A youth may walk in, order or take what he likes, and, far 
from any questions being asked, articles will be pressed on 
his attention, lie will have formed accpiaintanccs with 
young men who were, perhaps, ship-mates, and visits 
to Dum-Dum and Barrack pore, large stations, the one about 
eight the other fourteen miles from Calcutta, where the 
artillery and native infantry are respectively stationed, will 
occuj)y time which should be devoted to more profitable 
purposes. On the other hand, a station in the interior pre- 
sents none of these seductions to idlencsvS and ex])ence. Ttie 
members of the society wall generally be a judge, a magis- 
trate, a medical officer,' and j)eriiaps tw o or three assistants. 
All these have their various duties to attend to, and cannot 
trifle away their time if they would j the collegian is there- 
fore obliged to w ork or do nothing. 1 ([uestion also (that is, 
if a youtli have a proi)er feeling in respect to the situation 
he is about to hold, and contemplates the career before him 
as an honorable field for exertion, where he may do more 
good than any other individual in the whole wa>rld, save 
those similarly situated), if seeing men, and especially young 
men of nearly his own age, actively enit)loyed in the dis- 
charge of their duties, does not stimulate him to exertion 
that lie rariy join in the work, and cominenee a course where 
he too may get a name. If all the^e nobler feelings, wliich 
1 believe find a preponderating influence in the hearts of the 
majority of young men, do not exist, and if the novice look 
on his Indian course as merely a means of present sub- 
sistence and future luxury, even tlien, ignoble as such 
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feelings are, there is yet something to .spur him on to 
exertion in the thought, that the sooner he is emancipated 
from college, the sooner he will have a claim to increase of 
salary. 1 should therefore very seriously advise all young 
men to proceed into the interior to study. There are less 
teinY)tations there than at CJaleuita, and tlie student is 
brought mor(‘ immediately into contact with tliosu wliose 
language he is learning ; all of which cannot fail to facilitate 
his task and give him an Oriental turn of mind. 

I cannot concliuh* these ohservatioa.-. w itlinui ach ci ting to 
one point of the ul most im])()rtanee. 1 allude to the great 
advantage which those young men exYX’i'ience who jiossess 
.such connexions and iiiiroductions in India, as may seenre 
them somethiiig in the .sliaY)C of a Y)aU‘rind reg ivd from some 
resjtectable pta’son long resident there. One main caii.se of 
errors wliicli youths in India commit, is tlie want of some 
wholesome advice, which it is the olhee of llu‘ ],>arciit to 
give ; Idle young men, having lost their advisers, are hut 
too at>t to think that they have no need of counsel or coun- 
sellor. it i.s needless to point out how many things a^^Y^a- 
rently trivial but in reality of great Aveight in their ('vcTitual 
consecpiences, appe.'ir diflerent to th(‘ experienced and the 
inexperienced, nor how the aciite eye of tin- wary Y)erceives 
a tendency to deviate from the course of proY'i'iety, Avhile the 
dcvic'ilor scarcely knows that he is erring, so .slight is tlie 
falling oil'. A word in such a case, or a gentl(‘ cxposiuhitioin 
if given in time, may othm save a man from committing that 
which, little as he then tliinks of it, may hereafter cause 
liim the bitterest anguish. I need not dilate on this subject, 
for it is an evil cJise, common to all mankind, old and young. 
Life is spent in Y>nrcluising experitmee at a dear rate ; it is 
desY)ised hy nearly all hut hy tlie Y><‘'^«e.s.sor j it is almost 
invariably spurned when ollered in the way of advice, ami 
when tlu' aetjuired sufficient to guard himself 

on all point.s, lie has no occasion for it, and he is called 
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away ere he hiis Ijcen able to make use of it to any good 
purpose. There are yet some youths who will receive in 
good part what is said to them, and for such the procuring 
of a sound and judicious adviser is of more weight than 
untold gold. Few youths go to India without some letters 
to friends ; and if, among those friends, llu're should be any 
one on whom they have a claim suflicienlly slrt>ng to ])ro- 
duee an invitatuui to spend a short period under the saiiH* 
roof after their arrivah it Avould Ix' most advantageous. 

AAdiat htu>]\s should lie jH).ssess. and w hat will he his best 
eonrs<‘ of study ? 

Tliose wdiieb an- used as class books at llaileylMiry, ('Spe- 
cially the Prem Saugor and the i^nvari-Soheily. Itieliaid- 
son’s Dictiofiary is In lispens:ihlO; as containing all the mure 
recondite meanings of the Persian and Arabic words. For 
all ordinary purposes, however, there is no wau'k like 
Sh;ikespc*ar’?> llindostanee Dictionary, respecting which it 
has always seemed a miracle to me, lu)W' it contains all the 
information wdiieh is there to he found; thougli it professes 
to he merely a llindostanee Pictionary, tliere is scarcely a 
Persian wa)r(l in ordinary use which may not tlu're be found, 
Jind tlie ex])laiiatioii of each word in its usual, ordinary, and 
useful meaning. liiebavdson, on the contrary, gives fifty 
meanings to each w'ord, leaving the learner to choose 
amidst the mass of confusion whichevd- may suit his 
])leasure, thus iiifmilely confusing and perplexing him. As 
to tlie eourse of study to he pursued, regular reading the 
bcxjks above alluded to gives a facility in translating. It is 
an advantageous custom to note down in a book the words 
met with in the eourse of the day's reading, wdiieh may he 
new', and to commit them to nieineny. As the ae<|uii ing of 
the idioms of these languages is absolut(dy neeessaiy to a 
scholar. I know^ of no better way than this. Let tin* h. arner 
translate a portion of i\Tsian, verbatim, as it stands: and 
then translate the same portion into free Plnglish ; ;ilter that 
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let> him compcare, and carefully note, how the form of the 
sentence and expression differ from his own tongue. Trans- 
lating from English into Persian and llindostanee, is a very 
good way of acquiring a knowledge ; though it must he 
confessed that unless there he somebody to superintend tin* 
process and correct all faults, had hahils may he acquired. 
Still in every ship goingto India, there w'i 11 he some resident 
returning to his Eastern home, wiio will he able to assist 
the student should he he induced to labour during the 
voyag('. If the kindly passenger be no scholar, yet in 
hearing the exercise read to him, he will soon be able to 
say wdiether it be intelligible or olberwdsc. Of course in 
India this objection does not exist, as regular native 
teachers, called luoonslices, are aj)pointc(l to assist the 
student. 



CHAPTER VL 

THE CIVIL S E R V I C E. 

Is the young man wlio has obtained a wrilership, allowed 
!i choice in the different departments of the service, and 
wlnit are the advantages and disadvantages of each ? 

Tliere arc only tliree distinctions as to the line of service. 
The political, the judicial and revenue, and the com- 
mercial, as I shall hereafter explain. The political de- 
]iarlmcnt is that in which all the transactions between the 
British Government and Foreign Courts arc carried on ; 
as well as between the Government and Native Princes, 
in(lc})endent or otherwise. The appointments in this de- 
]>arlment arc not at first well paid, but they lead to high 
and sphuidicl ap])ointments hereafter, if tlie as})irant to 
honor succeed in his career. This line requires a perfect 
and entire knowledge of tlie native languages, as well as an 
intimacy with the customs, manners, and habits of the 
various people of India, together witli their modes of think- 
ing and acting, their prejudices and their religion. To this 
should be added a good acquaintance with not only the 
general History of British India, but of its particular state s. 
All these requisites demand a long apprenticeship, before an 
officer in the political line can well aspire to the higher 
grade of appointments. As in these, he will oftentimes have 
to act in the greatest emergencies, where the credit of the 
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British Government, whose authorised agent he is, is at 
stake, and in cases where an error in judgment might 
produce incalculable and irremediable mischief, he cannot 
wx‘11 hope to be trusted with such duties until Government 
liave sufHcient reason to suppose that it will sutfer no 
detriment by confiding to him such a trust. This line leaves 
the successful aspinint to nearly the only ofliees where fame 
and fortune are to be obtained on any scale, sncli as agent 
to the Governor-General, and residemtships. Noble as the 
jirosjiect is, and eager as many of my young readers may be 
to throw caution ami prudence to Jeriitho, and des])itc of all 
the ditlicullies to scan tliis hill of fame with greedy and 
ambitious eyes, 1 am sorry that I must more than partially 
blight tlieir hopes. Time was when all thesis sjilendiiJ prizes 
wxrc held almost exclusively by the Company’s Civil 
Serviee. Now if you look over the list yon will searcely 
find one civil servant holding such olficcs. They have been 
transferred to the military service. You w’ill ask the reason 
why ? Because it pleased that short-siglited politician Lord 
William Bentinck to do so, on the alh'g(Ml score of economy, 
hut W'hose undisguised partiality for the members of his ow n 
profession, afforded hut too much reason for the helief that 
he might be induced to take ailvanlagc of tlie eireunistancu' 
of that peculiar line being open to every branch of the 
service, in order to provide for his military friends. There 
was possibly another motive, and one which shews that the 
desx)Otism almost inseiiarahle from the military professional 
character, renders it imadvisable that men accustomed to 
have their mandates implicitly obeyed, should be tntrusted 
with the government of such a country as Iiidiri. A military 
(iovernor-General, unless a man of very enlarged mind, is 
impatient under every dissent from his sovereign will and 
pleasure, and the necessary subordination to wdiich officers 
belonging to the army are reduced, renders them more 
willing instrumenls in the hands of authority, than men wdio 
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arc accustomed to have a voice in affairs of consequence, and 
who are allowed some degree of discretionary power. The 
result of this sysfem has been manifested by disorders in 
Glide, a war in the Cole country protracted froju 1832 to 
the iwesent period, and the murder of poor Blake at Jeypoor, 
in 1835. 'I'hese matters, however, arc somewhat foreign to 
our present discussion, and J sliall therefore only say, that 
the occurrence of the calamities alxwc noticed, are not 
imputed to the officers in charge of tlic political relations ot 
the districts in wlii<di lliey happened, but to the measures 
whicli they were directed to execute. Tlie fact, however 
remfiins, that it luis been found convenient by succeeding 
governors, to continue a practice Avhich extends the bounds 
of their patronage, and so this custom still holds, and will 
do so, unless the Court of Directors interfere. A young 
man, tlicndbre, has not the option of joining tlie political 
line. S})londid talent, far above the ordinary run, may 
command cmything; hut ns a youth, even should he possess 
these transcendent abilities, has not had the opportunity of 
putting tluan forlli, and therefore, until then, a military 
officer will he preferred to him should the (government 
want an assistant in the political department. Interest, 
liowever, if it be overwhelming, will in this, as in other 
things, carryall before it, provided the individual possessing 
it, is capable of doing tlie duties of his office. No interest 
can push on one totally incompetent, or very much so. The 
next line which 1 shall consider, is tliat whicli 1 have deno- 
minated the Commercial, and r(*spect.ing wliich I must make 
some explanatory remarks, as the njipellation is one of my 
own affixing, and is rather arbitrary. In former days, when 
the East India Company was a trading corporation, there 
were many very rich and valuable appointments called 
Commercial Agencies, the officers holding which, suiier- 
intcnded the advances made to the cultivators of eollon, and 
persons emjdoyed in the iirodurtion of silk, kc., and in due 
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reason received the produce and reinittcd it to Calcutta. 
The Government cultivators too were protected by especial 
enactments from many annoyances to whicfl ordinary persons 
were subject. So that the inducement, in a country where 
the name of Government protection assures respect, to 
become the proteges of tlie Company were many. This 
subject and that of the Company’s trade would form a 
subject for a separate paper — but it is here irrelevant. The 
magnitude of the Government interests, entrusted to these 
commercial agents, and the sums of money whieli they had 
at their disposal, rendered, I presume, these ofiices of high 
trust, for tliey used to be higliest in remuneration in the 
whole service. Yet it seems singular why they should 
have been so, as the work was most easy, and the labour 
little. The agent had a fine mansion allowed him, he Itad 
little trouble in going about to visit his district, and his 
business was confined to looking over accounts, signing 
liapers, and adjusting jietty differences between tlie culti- 
vators ; while the real details of the ollice wer(‘ conducted 
by his head officer or dowan. But thus it ever will be in the 
world where every thing like kissing go(*s by favour ; and 
consequently these offices, with much jiay and little work, 
were prizes given to individuals who had good interest, and 
in this line were made many of those large and princely 
fortunes which used to astonish the people of England. 
Let it, however, be. recollected, that I am not now alluding 
to another species of commercial agency unconnected with 
the Government, which certainly astonished all England, 
and subsequently all the people of India too, by the i)r()- 
duction of immense fortunes to the persons whose names 
were gradually removed from the houses, and the origin of 
which fortunes was never accurately known until the y(‘ar 
18211, when all the then existing houses fell simultaneously 
with one erasli, and left ‘their constituents who had placed 
trusts and money in their hands with dividends varying* 
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from five to one-sixteentli per cent, of the original. Where 
the cash went to, people still wonder, unless it be, (as some 
say, in England still,) in the shape of fine houses, glittering 
plate, splendid parties, ,and costly viands, which may perhaps 
be justly considered as too good for the starving widows 
and orj)haiis, from whose pittance they were derived. No, 
the Indian (Government has been in times of old sufficiently 
illustrated by deeds which shun the light, or if Ijrought to 
light shame the open day, to recpiire that lids should be 
laid at its door. I therefore introduce this casual remark 
that the reader may know that these “agencies’’ were 
establisluul by certain traders within the ISlaliratta ditcli in 
(Calcutta, yet rejoicing in the magnificent ai)pellation of the 
“ Merchant-Princes of the City of Palaces.” Having 
explained this matter, I proceed to my subject, which is the 
(jovernment commeiadal agencies, wherein as I have said, 
salaries wcr(‘ large, and fortunes made. Alas ! for the word 
“ were,” we weep because they are not. The first atUick 
made upon these fat kine was by the Clipping Dutchman, 
as some wag christened his horse at one of the races in 
honour of the then (iovernor-fjeneral Lord W. Bentinck, 
who wisely made friends to himself of the Mammon of 
Leadenhall Street, by cutting down all salaries save his own 
enormous stipend. Still they were snug berths, but then 
afterwards came the new charter by which trading in all its 
branches was abolished save in salt and opium ; with that 
system fell the agencies generally, and now two or three 
alone remain. They are well paid and lucrative apjwint- 
meiits, but they arc no sinecures, and arc usually held by 
persons high up in the service. In former days also there 
were what WTre called inland customs, but what were, if 
propeidy denominated, the curse of India. The collection 
of these customs was the business of an officer, an 1 one was 
.stationed in each of fifteen of tl^ largest towns in India. 
This .system afforded such pretext to the cxeculivc native 
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officers (generally a corrupt set who purchase tlieir situations 
with a view to extortion) to oppress every one who came 
within their official clutches, that it almost i)ut a stop to the 
internal trade of the country. Blessed be heaven this system 
of inland customs is now abolished, and people may carry 
their merchandise from one end of India to the other with- 
out being x^Haged at each stex^ by custom-house officers. 
Though great credit is due to the Cjovernment of India, 
which submitted to a x>resent loss of revenue (iliough -with 
an almost sure xu*osx)ect of eventual increase) for the x^urposc 
of relieving the community of an alnusst intolerable evil, the 
greatest share of xwaise is due to Mr. Charles Trevelvan of 
the Civil Service. That gentleman x>ul)Iished a smrdl book 
on the subject, which, though containing nothing X)ar- 
ticularly new as to facts, which were indeed pretty well felt 
and knovn, yet x»laccd those facts in such a strong light, and 
proved the evils to he so overwhelming tliat Government 
could no longer uphold the system without obtaining a most 
unenviable reputation for encouraging and siip])orting 
oppression. With this system w^mt the custom collectors as 
a body, and now' there arc but tw'o offices connected with 
customs of any descri])tion, the imi>ort and export customs 
at Calcutta, and one in Ux^x^er India for frontier duties. 
Besides these there are offices of audit and account both in 
the Upper and Low'er Provinces ; and an office of the post- 
master general. I have classed, therefore, all these under 
the head of commercial, because they have all more or less 
reference to commerce and accounts in general, and they are 
exceptions to the ordinary offices. In almost all of these, 
if a young man be admitted as an assistant, he must not look 
for speedy increase of i)ay and x>i*omotion. He must w'ait 
for gradation rank, and can scarcely hox)e to he moved over 
the heads of his equals or superiors, or even to luisten on 
his by his o^pi exertions. AVhen chance, X)rO' 

motion, deatli, or retirement, o])en the road, he can in 
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return have little fear of an interloper being put above 
him ; and then, though perhaps later than his contemporaries, 
he gets into a largely salaried office, yielding greater 
emoluments than theirs. All these offices too, or the 
majority of them, arc situated in the capitals of the Presi- 
dencies, and the holders of them remain stationary, wliilc 
they genertdly have the advantage of the best society, and 
every c . mfort which can be desired — a lot which does not 
fall to all Avho take the line of the service. N. B. These 
comforts urc, not to be had without expence, however, 
and cons(“(iuently large fortunes arc seldom made in them. 
The remaining path to be chosen, is what 1 call the line, 
heciiuse it is tile largest and ordinary branch of the service 
to which the Company’s civil employes are attached. 

I confess myself, that though I should hesitate a little on 
the score of fame, which may be obtained in the political 
department, this is the branch of the service which I prefer. 
It is an honest and fair course, where luck or favour can do 
little, though tlicy may partially assist on occasions, where 
a youtlj soon becomes known for assiduity or otherwise, 
where his contest with his contemporaries is only who can 
1)0 the most efficient in business, and where he has it in his 
j)ower by his activity, forbearance and justice, to make the 
people under his charge happy. I do not specify integrity 
as one of the (pialities wherein lie may shine, as it is one so 
essentially necessary to every officer, as to be scarcely 
deemed a virtue, and its deficiency is now so rare, as hardly 
to form an exception to the general rule. In this line, a 
youth, after getting out of college, will first be made 
assistant in the office of magistrate and collector. He will 
at first be rccpiircd to do many slight duties under the close 
inspection of his superior, and as he evinces capacity and 
industry, heavier and more responsible duties will be com- 
mitted to his charge, until he gets a perfect insight into his 
duty. So sudden are the changes in office, cither from 
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exchange of officers, leave of absence, or sickness, that two 
years will scarce elapse before some chance will, in all pro- 
bability, throw the office on his hands for a short time ; or 
• should not this happen, he will be sent into the interior of 
the district on deputation to perform some specific duty 
which could not be so well executed at the head station. In 
these situations his diligence and judgment, or contrariwise, 
will soon become manifest. From this office he will in 
four or five years become a joint magistrate, then a 
magistrate and collector, and thcrcafler as circumstances 
may turn out. 

From all these statements the reader may judge which of 
the branches of the service he deems most to be preferred. 
Situations in the commercial line are not always procurable. 
Still less in the political, and the revenue and judicial branch 
is the only one fairly open. I x>refer it to the commercial : 
it is more laborious, perhaps less i:)aid also, but it is more 
intellectual, more gratifying, and brings a man into 
contact with the natives of India, and to an observer 
and those who dive deeper into things than the superficies, 
olfers an inexhaustible subject of htudy and amusement 

One further point remains for discussion, that is, whether 
a young man should pursue his fortunes in iJengal proper, 
or the North Western Provinces, and the pros and cons of 
the case arc briefly resolved into climate, and the chances 
of promotion. In reference to climate opinions vary, and 
those who have lived in Bengal, aver that it is far 
superior to the Upper Provinces. Those from the North- 
West, are loud in praise of their own abode. 'J'he climate 
of Bengal is free from the great alterations of heat and 
cold to which the Upper Provinc(‘S are subject. In Bengal 
the climate is moist and humid. There are no hoi winds, 
and during the cold weather no inconvenience is sutTcred. 
In Upper India the climate is dry. During three months of 
the year the hot winds blow' like hurricanes, and in the cold 
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weather a good box coat for a morning ride, and a couple of 
stout blankets on the bed, are far from unpleasant. The 
Bengalees say that the even nature of the temperature 
favours health, the North-Western replies, that the hottest 
wind in India is preferable to the stifling stagnant hot house 
atmosphere of Bengal. In fact a hot house is a perfect 
representation of Bengal. The hot winds of llj)per India 
are tempered in the house by artificial means, while five 
months of good cold healthy weather strengthen the body 
against the relaxation of the rest of the year. 1 give the 
preference to l^pper India, and having served in both I am 
tolerably well able to ofler an opinion. Many a man who 
has Y)assed a long period in Bengal, if sent to the ITppcr 
Provinces, becomes attached to them, but the converse is 
not the case. I never knew one sent in his early days to 
Up})er India, who liked the climate or state of things in 
Bengal. Again, the appearance of men, women and espe- 
cially children in Upper India, llieir healthy hue, plainly 
proves the superiority of that climate to the luxurious, yet 
relaxing air of Bengal. On the subject of promotion it is 
generally considered that people in Bengal are more speedily 
promoted than those in Upper India, and I believe it to be 
the case. 1 do not think the advantage so great as might 
be supposed. It is indubitable that U[)pcr India aflbrds the 
finest field for talent to display itself, which, and the 
su])criorily of the climate, are the causes of most i)eople 
prefering to go there rather than to slay in Bengal, and 
which arc in consequence indirectly productive of delay in 
promotion. 

The wishes of young men on their first ajipointment to 
assistantsbij)s arc consulted by the Government, as far as the 
public interests permit. A list of places where assistants are 
re([uired, is usually oficred to their notice, and from that 
they may choose where they will go. Should any special 
reason be oflered why a youth should wish to go to a 
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particular station, such as his having any friend or relation 
there, it will be in general attended to, unless there be some 
good reason to the contrary. 

What are the principal dangers which an inexperienced 
person will have to encounter : —what are the best means of 
avoiding them ? 

Omitting the mention of drinking and gambling as too 
obvious to require reprobation, I shall specify three things 
which require to be guarded against, two of wliicb have 
reference to a youth personally, and the third to him as an 
officer of Government. The first I shall touch on, is, getting 
into dc‘bt of any kind. This is a subject which has often 
been treated of, and the mention of it here might be con- 
sidered superfluous. Ihit exhortation passes away while 
temptation remains, and an additional word can do no harm 
and may do good. The w^orst part of getting into debt is, 
that when the boundary is once overpast, there is no know- 
ing to what extent it will go. If it be necessary to obtain a 
loan for matters indispensable, there are many respectable 
sources from which it can be procured. But young men 
seldom want a credit at all beyond wliat they usually take 
with them to supply their necessities. If unprincipled debt 
be incurred, 1 mean if a young man borrow to gratify his 
taste for any ])ai’ticular passion, the sum required for the 
indulgence is far beyond what he can obtain from any 
respectable source. The same want of princii>le will induce 
him to get money from any source respectable or otherwise, 
rather than restrain his unruly appetites. For such the 
opulent natives are on the look out. I'liey care little for 
what sum may be required, or wliat security is offered, or if 
in fact there be any at all. Their sole object is to secure 
tlieir victim in such a manner that he can never free himself 
from the meshes of the net which encloses him. They 
know that the youth in process of time will arrive at office, 
and tiien will come their harvest, then will come the long- 
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expected feast with which they will glut themselves in the 
face of their victim, and in spite of his virtuous but helpless 
indignation. When thus situated at the head of a reputable 
office, he will find himself compelled by demands of payment 
and threats of arrest and exposure, to appoint to offices, or 
to recommend for appointments, the kindred and servants of 
his creditor. The same means compel him to shut his eyes 
to their enormities, until matters come to such a pass that 
the attention of authority is attracted to the scenes of 
iniquity which have been committed, and then ensues 
disgrace almost irretrievable. Yet all this while the unfor- 
tunate victim may be mainly conscious of the evils which 
are committed in his name, and may vainly writhe to free 
himself from trammels not to be shaken olT! Can any case 
be more shocking than this, and yet such things have 
been. With such a prospect before his eyes will not every 
youth gifted with good sense or right feeling shun the idea 
even of debt. 

I write feelingly on this subject, because I once narrowly 
escaped the snare myself; for though long experience may 
have given me the powder to advise, I do not profess myself 
to have been, or to be better than my neighbours. I f this 
exposure of myself save one unthinking youth from a similar 
course, I shall rejoice thereat. Shortly after my arrival at 
Calcutta, where 1 then was in the Writers’ Buildings, I Jiad 
expended a sum of money wdiich was given me as an outfit, 
and which was considerably less than was necessary. A 
friend, with wffiom I was at that time living, had formed an 
acquaintance with several rich natives of Calcutta, who 
used to come to our house. It hai)]>encd that one day in 
the course of conversation I mentioned that I was short of 
money, wlien one of these native gentlemen wdio was present, 
politely offered me any iininediate assistance which 1 might 
want, the offer was accei>ted, the favour w*as duly appre- 
ciated, and the accommodation duly used. One day my 

L 2 
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convenient fricMid, nliom we will call llada !Mohan, paid me 
li visit atid in the course of conversation casually asked the 
question, who was my sircar or house steward. When I 
told him tile name, he remonstrated witli me in having so 
improper a person near me, and ofi'ered to procure for me 
one more eflieieut. 1 thought nothing of this speech, and 
less of the motive by wliich it was dictated, and I passed tlie 
matter off by replying that the man suited me w ell enough, 
and that I did not intend to change him. Tinu’ ]>assed and 
1 had taken advantage of my friend’s accommodating dis- 
])osilion to use his cash hox fuvlher. In anoilier visit liada 
Mohnn iigain more earnestly pressed on me the necessity of 
having another house steward, and oOered to send me a 
relation of his own in the place of the person i employed. 
I was astonished at his pertinacity, and also at tlie nature of 
the demand, Kada Mohun li&edtocnmc in his carriage ami 
was a man of fortune. “ How could I ask,” sfiid 1 naturally, 
“ a brother of yours to go and get me half a cheese, or a 
dozen of beer.” Tlie remonstrance had no ellect. Uada 
Mohun said that his brother wmuld be but too hap})y to 
serve me. My eventual rc^dy was that we had a custom in 
England, of not turning away a servant except for a fault; 
that my house steward had committed none, and that ! 
should not displace him. My friend departed not in the 
best possible humour. Time again passed; in this interval, 
however, my eyes had been opened to what was going on. 
A book had been j)ut into my hand called “ Tytler’s Con- 
siderations on India,” and therein I found a detail of the 
condition to which men in office were reduced who were in 
the hands and at the mercy of their native creditors. 1 saiv 
the brink of the im'cipice on wdiich I stood, and felt my 
danger. My first tliought was how^ to procuic money from 
some respectable European house, w'hcrewith to release 
myself from this thrall. Friends 1 liad none, 1 had a slight 
ae<[uainlance w ith one of those gentlemen who belonged to 
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the agency houses in Calcutta, and whose misfortune it w<is 
to incur the odium and disgrace of a failure, and to bear in 
their own ])ersons the consequences of the acts of others. 
This individual, (iMr. James Cullen,) on whom I had no 
claim whatever, kindly promised to do what he could with 
■his partners on my behalf, hut was at that time unable to 
bring them to consent to lend me the necessary amount. It 
was after all no very great sum, but 1 believe that commercial 
ditficullicp were tlun beginning to be felt. In deep disap- 
pointment I took leav(,' only to meet a worse torment, at 
homo, in a visit from my frieiid Rada Mohun. lie deemed 
that by this time he had fully entrapped me, and that he 
had only to pull iu his net and pull out his lish. lie was 
iiiistakcn nevertheless, (hi tin's visit he assumed a more 
peremptory tone. He no longtu* expostulated and advised, 
but commanded ; he told nn 1 must di.sj)lace my s<‘rvant, 
and receive his redatiou in liis place, d’he result of the 
interview was lluit 1 as decidedly refused what he most; 
imperiously demanded ; and he left me in liigh dudgeon. I 
knew the consequences, and was at my wits end to meet 
them. Tlie next day brought Rada. Mohun’s clerk to my 
door v/iih my account, the amount of which had 1 sold all I 
posses, sed, and mysedf into the bargain, I could not have 
))ai(l. It was worth an elFort, for submission was my only 
alternative. I got into my conveyance and went once more 
to my tViend the agent. I told him tlie w hole slory ami 
besought him to save me from ruiu, wdiich, had he refused, 
api)eared to me inevitable. He had once more recourse to 
his partners and his inlluencc prevailed. I rcceivtul liberty 
to draw for the sura J waintcd. * I need not say how rejoiced 
I was at this event, 1 went home, drew a hill on the agents, 
and sent my house-steward with it to Rada Molum’s, and 
was a free man once more. Tt amused me to hear my 
servant describe the mge into which my quondam creditor 
fell,. at finding his prey escaped; hut here end.s the tale. 
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It is instructive, and will serve to warn youth against 
insidious friends and the necessity of calling for their 
assistance. The evil originates in the man, and, like 
all evil in the world, it superinduces a further and a 
greater evil. 

1 have personally knowm another case which ended 
tragically ; hut as parties are still alive who might recognise 
the allusion, 1 can only touch on it very generally. The 
gentleman in question had been unjustly hosj>ital>le and 
liberal in his youth, I say unjustly, because it was not with 
his own that he was so. He was nevertheless much beloved 
for his kindness, and generally esteemed ; all of which facts 
only shew, how debt can blacken even the fairest i^rospects 
of the fairest characters. He at length in the course of 
service reached high office, and was, as I have before shewn 
to be the case, compelled to nominate his creditor’s servants 
to places. The gentleman did his duty, and as he thought, 
prevented by his own uprightness all existence of evil. It 
was at length brought to his notice that matters were going 
wrong, and that the delinquent was his creditor’s nephew, 
who held place under him. The charge having on investi- 
gation proved to be true, the gentleman hesitated not to 
brave all consequences, and dismissed the offender. The 
creditor finding all efforts to obtain his nephew’s restoration 
from this high-minded gentlemen to be ineffectual, took out 
a writ against him at a time when he (the creditor) knew 
that his debtor must be unable to resist or to evade. The 
process was issued, and the altemtit to execute it, so agitated 
the gentleman, that it brought on apoplexy and immediate 
death. His loss w^as deeplj regretted, and all said, “ what 
might he not have been had he not incurred this fatal 
debt.” — Verbum non amplius addum. 

The next point on which 1 shall caution youth, is a 
bodily evil, and one at which they will perhaps laugh — but 
which is nevertheless not to be lightly heeded. I mean 
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against exposure to J;he sun. Young men who leave home in 
the flower and bloom of health, think that no climate and no 
exposure can hurt them. Fond of field sports, they imagine they 
can with impunity do in India as they have done in England, 
and go heedlessly in the sun for hours, and at the hottest 
time of the day. Nothing can be more dangerous or decep- 
tive than this practice. It is dangerous, because the numerous 
instances of speedy death produced by such exposure, prove 
the fact. It is deceptive, because those who for some time 
brave the exposure, think that they have escaped scot 
free, and they wdll not suffer for their indiscretions. Here 
they are mistaken; after years shew it in a marked 
manner. 

The third iioint refers particularly to young men entering 
on office. The caution 1 wish to impress on them is, to take 
heed and not shew too great partiality or favour to any one 
individual native. The favour of any English gentlemen in 
office is so valuable to a native, that there is scarcely any 
degree of obsequiousness and servility which tliey will not 
practise to obtain his favour. Professions of personal esteem, 
oilers of unbounded service and devotion, in frict every thing 
that can create a favourable impression arc employed by 
them, and if they once acquire a personal influence over the 
head of the establishment, their gain is great, and evil 
ensues. But what is as bad, should they have no real 
influence, but are permitted to wear the semblance of i)OS- 
sessing it, they will turn it to the same account. Wherefore 
let no man in office have, or seem to have, particular 
favourites, or lend an ear to one person more than another. 
E(pial favour, equal justice is every man^s riglit, and any 
thing which disturbs the equilibrium, makes right wrong. 

What are his prospects in the present state of Indian 
affairs, and what is the best policy to pursue, and how conduct 
himself until he has gained acquaintance in the country 
which will enable him to see his own way ? 
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Much relative to this question has before answered. 
His prospects as to promotion I have set forth. His 
prospects as to pecuniary matters are i)eculiarly bright. 
From the second or third year of his arrival he may com- 
mence laying by money, which should always be invested 
in Company’s paper, unless he has any persons in whom 
he can really trust, who will manage his affairs for him. 
At the end of ten years he will be entitled to a furlough, or 
leave of absence of three years from the date of his quitting 
India, to the date of his return, and during which period lie 
will receive an allowance of i^500 per cannum. After twenty- 
live years service, including the three years furlough, (which 
may be taken at any period after the lapse of ten years) he 
becomes entitled to a pension of £1000, for which, however, 
be it recollected, four per cent, is deducted from all pay and 
allowances. It is not unreasonable to suppose that a civilian 
who goes steadily through his course may accumulate from 
£20,00t) to £30,000 of his own, independent of his pension, 
A discussion has arisen as to the benefit arising from a man 
tfiliing his furlough. Some consider it best to stay out the 
whole time at once, and then to come home for good : others 
prefer taking their furlough as soon as they can. It is not 
an easv matter to decide a question which depends so much 
on individual feeling and circumstances. A visit home on 
furlough renews liealth, invigorates the mind, cnahles a man 
to renew liis youthful connexions, sec his friends^ and to 
form in mature age a correct notion of those things which 
youth has erroneously coloured. A person continuing 
twenty-two years in India is to a certain extent cut off from 
his country and family, and finds it more difficult to reconnect 
I lie links of a chain so long dissevered. As also the 
Company will not pension a servant for twenty-two years 
continuous service, hut will then comxiel him to take his 
furlough for three years, or to serve them out, a man may as 
vrell have his furlough when he is young, as afterwards, 
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especially as the salaries which he will have in his older 
days are more likely to be higher than those more recently 
attained. 

Until a young man can see his own way tolerably he 
will not have much to do in the way of business, respecting 
which he will not have some superior near, ready to correct 
him, should he go wrong. A few maxims I will note fur his 
guidance, but they must be brief, 

1. Remember old Fuller’s maxim: that natives of India 
are images of God’s creation, though they are carved in ebony 
instead of ivory. 

2. Make yourself a perfect master Of the language and 
idioms of your district, and with the manners and customs. 
To elTect which — 

3. Mix much with people of all classes ; to bring about 
which — 

4. Be civil, courteous, and easy of access; still preserving 
your resj)cctability by preventing any undue assumption of 
personal familiarity when in otlicc. 

5. Official reproofs are the lot of all men, even when they 
think they least deserve it. Receive such, however, with 
good temper, and occasionally hesitate to tliiiik yourself in 
the riglit, when your reprover may have so much more 
experience than yourself. If tlic occasion be one where yon 
and your superior may differ legitimately, acquiesce, for he 
has the right to obedience. If you think yourself in 1?ie 
right, pocket the affront and do not remonstrate. In fifty 
Crises out of fifty-one, remonstrance is useless, as the Govern- 
ment almost always on principle uphold a siqierior against 
an inferior, unless the case be clearer than the sun at 
noon-day. Remonstrance seldom does any good, and pro- 
cures the applicant the character of a troublesome fellov.', 
and is a rod in pickle to be used when occasion offers. As 
for contumely or disobedience on the part of an inferior to a 
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superior, it is held as rank as high-treason and is severely 
handled. 

G. In giving an order or decision, weigh it well before- 
hand and do not decide hastily, so that there need be no 
necessity for altering or revising it. The man who upsets 
his own order without new and sufficient grounds, stultilies 
himself, and gives all around him small ideas of his wisdom, 
and also — double trouble. 

7. In dealing with people of India «*(*ineniber that thougli 
you arc a servant of the Governmenl, w hose authority is para- 
mount, you are the people\s protector as well as tin' officer of 
the Company. 

8. When respectable natives come to j)ay \ ibits, do not 
converse with them on matters connected w’ith your cases 
decided or to be tried. They wall give you, ho\vevcr, on 
interrogation, good information as to the sttitc of your dis- 
trict and of the conduct of your inferior officers. 

9. Use contumelious expressions to no man — much less 
strike any one. 

10. Remember the Queen of England’s sayings and doings 
arc not more a matter of talk and observation in the palace 
and out of it, than are the acts of an European officer in 
his district in India, Every act or saying is marked, re- 
ported and commented on, from the rising of the sun to the 
going dowm thereof, A man might almost as soon (wdth 
reverence he it spoken) hide any part of his conduct from 
Ills creator, as his household servants. No ])eople arc 
better judges of their rulers than the people of India, and 
they always estimate them at their true value, whether evil 
for evil, or good for good. 

Having concluded the rei)lics to the several queries 
addressed to me, allow’ me to add a few words. T most 
earnestly advise every civilian going to India to take with 
him, and to peruse attentively, Mr, Shore’s Notes on Indian 
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Afiairs, for I know no book which can for one moment be 
compared to it as regards information on the real state of 
India, .Until this book appeared, the world may be said to 
have read of nothing but the external appearance of things ; 
here they have the subject dissected to the back bone. 
There is much in the book which will astonish tin* youthful 
reader ; he will be perhai)s amazed to hear that what he 
has been taught to believe as gospel, that the British 
system is all perfect ion-’ -is a ))erfeclion of fallacy only. He 
will be surprised to find that the English are detested as 
rulers, and that were the oi)portunity to oiler, the peoj[)le of 
lip[)er India would rise against us to a man — the Indian 
army excepted. These, and many other things, will cause 
no little wondcnnenl; but the reader may rely on the 
truth of every lino of this book, vliich treats of facts, and 
of the accuracy of the deductions, provided a slight, and a 
very slight allowance be made for the zcjil of a mind full 
of the subject, and ardently glowing with the hope of 
remedying the evil so forcibly depicted. 3'he most im- 
portant e licet which this book is likely to produce on a 
young man going to India, is the establishment of some 
S3unpathy between him and those over wliom his future 
career must exercise, for good or for evil, such inlluence. 
It will teach him (facts I fear too lightly impressed on the 
minds of many) that the various descriptions of people ol 
India have virtues to be cherished, as well as vices to be 
repu’cssed ; and that had they no other title to our admiration, 
Ave cannot but wonder at the exemidary patience which they 
iiave manifested under evils, as great almost as it ever fell 
to the lot of men to endure. I neither had the pleasure of 
knowing the individual who has thus established an honour- 
able name for himself for ever by^ the fearless manner in 
which he has stood forth to hold up to the public the evils 
sustained in India, nor. do I know the Publisher of the book, 
and I can therefore have no interest in penning these lines : 
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but I do SO, for the purpose of paying a just tribute to Mr, 
Shore^s accuracy, which a long and not inactive career in 
India enables me to corroborate, and with an earnest and 
sincere hope, nay a prayer even, that the people of India 
may derive a lasting benefit from the influence which this 
book may obtain over the minds of the rising generation 
of rulers. 



CHAPTER YIK 


CADETS. 

In order to give weight and value to tlie adviire now 
offered to young military men, the best authorities have 
been consulted ; and the contents of this chapter being the 
result of instructions kindly communicated by several officers 
of long experience in the Indian army, may be received as 
well worthy of attention. 

To a cadet, his uniform must be an object of the first 
importance, and therefore claims precedence. J t is advisable 
to take out the greater xiortion of the materials, but not to 
have them made up before he leaves England, since they 
may be useless on arrival, not only in consecpience of the 
prospect of out growing his clothes during his passage, in 
which an indolent, easy life, together with good living, may 
efiPect a material increase in size, but because the regimental 
coat may not be made agreeably to the regulations, and as 
it is impossible for the young officer to guess even at the 
particular corps to which he may be finally appointed, they 
will of necessity have, however correct in other respects, to 
undergo certain alterations relative to the facings, and indi- 
vidual regimental badges of distinction. The clothes in 
which the cadet embarks, if w^ell and fashionably made, will 
be cpiite sutficient guides to the tailors of India, wdio are 
very good workmen and expert imitators, and young men 
are strongly recommended to employ a respectable native 
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Mai tree tailor to make U2> their jackets, &c., instead of 
going to the European artistes, who are notoriously exor- 
bitant in their charges, and who can only procure the same 
class of operatives employed by the Maitree Durzee, and 
therefore cannot by any possibility render their manufacture 
superior, in loroportion to the excess of their bills. As a 
general rule, young and inexperienced persons going to 
India, should be instructed never to purchase anything of a 
European dealer which ho can procure from a native, the 
actual maker of the article being in all cases the same, that 
is, (if constructed in India,) natives ; and the difference con- 
sisting only in the price. 

The officer, Colonel Smythc, to whom I am indebted for 
tile foregoing recommendation concerning tailors, belongs 
himself to the Madras army, but the greater number of my 
authorities from Bengal are equally conclusive. The cadet 
being strictly enjoined to employ a native tailor, a saving of 
seventy-live per cent, will be thus effected, while the article 
will turn out of equal excellence. European tailors at the 
Indian Presidencies of course flourish greatly concerning 
their fashion, experience, &c., but it is seldom that they 
have emigrated from the best houses in London, or that their 
assumi)tions are in the slightest degree borne out by their 
proficiency. 

A relative returning from Bengal, though equipt)ed in the 
best suit that Calcutta could afford, sent, as a matter of course, 
to a first-rate artiste to take his measure for new clothes, and 
I can never forget the glance of mingled pity and contempt 
which he cast upon the garment before him. My kinsman 
observed, “ the person who made this coat said that he 
came from London.” “ Very likely,” replied the Grosvenor- 
street tailor, ** I do not doubt it, there are plenty of 
bunglers in this metropolis.” Without going the length of a 
Brummell or a D'Orsay, it must be admitted that in London 
the perfection of the craft is confined to a comparatively 
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small number of workshops, and when these are not attain- 
able, there is quite as good a chance of finding a clever 
artiste among native Indians as amid their European rivals. 
I am instructed by my above mentioned correspondent to 
state, “ that young men belonging to the Madras cavalry 
should carry out French grey cloth for two jackets, reckoning 
for the ordinary size, one yard to each ; sky-blue ditto for 
two pair of trowsers, and blue cloth for a morning frock 
coat. Those for the infantry, scarlet cloth for a cloak, and 
two shell jackets, the facing cloth of either may be procured 
in India. The cavalry sliould take silver braid and twist 
for a dress jacket; buttons had better be purchased in India. 
The infantry, a quantity of lace, and a pair of .suhal(tr7t\s 
epaulettes for the dress coat ; a regulation sword, according 
to the army to which the party may belong ; a hunting 
saddle* and bridle for both. The cavalry cadets, in addition, 
a military saddle and bridle, according to the pattern now in 
use in Madras, which differs m toio from those employed in 
the Queen’s Regiments. Hawkes, in Piccadilly, will supply 
the cadet with a proper Madras cavalry helmet ; he may 
take his girdles from Lambert and Brown, of Regent-street, 
wdio have them all right; but not his dress bells, ’Sabretackt 
and cartouche box, for they vary much in dilferent regiments, 
.and therefore those purchased in England might be wholly 
useless, while the allowance made for them by any dealer 
furnishing tlie correct article, would be so trilling that it is 
much better to reserve the selection until it can be done with 
a certainty of being correct. A cavalry cadet ahould by all 
means carry out a brace of pistols ; an infantry ofiicer mai/ 
do so. They should be quite plain, bronzed barrels, carbine 
bore, with i)ercussion locks, and with a simng to fix them in 
the waist-belt if required. 

* Very good saddles are made at Cawnporc, at oxcefdingly roasouablo 
prices, nevertheless os European saddles have the preferenee, the liciigal 
cadet may bring them out. 
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Thus much for absolutely necessary articles of equipment; 
the rcbt must be regulated according to the habits, tastes, 
and means of the party ; where the latter arc abundant, 
directions may be deemed superlluous; these hints being 
chiefly intended for persons who desire, or who are obliged 
to make small sums go as far as they can. On its arrival at 
Madras the ship wdll be visited by a serjeant from the officer 
in charge of gentlemen cadets, Lieutenant Alexander, 8th 
Cavalry, now holds that apiiointment. The serjeant will 
afford facilities for landing, and escort them to the building 
allotted by Government for their rcce])tion, services wdiieh 
will secure them from tlie impositions and annoyances of 
Black Town Hobashees, and harpies of a similar descrii)tion, 
who are always on the look out to prey iqion the unw^'iry. 
From the Cadet Institution they may despatch their letters, 
if they have any, to residents at the Presidency, and their 
removal from the quarters wdth which they have been jiro- 
vided, w ill of course, depend ui)on the invitations they may 
receive. If their letters, and it is the fate of many, should 
not be jiroductive of the expected hospitality, they will 
remain at the Institution until sent to join some corps. 
During their residence at this place they will be messed by 
the superintendent, who, on being consulted, will i)rovide 
them wdth proper servants, and aid them with information 
and advice. The first named point is one of the highest 
importance, many young men losing more by the dishonesty 
of servants hastily engaged in the first instance, than by any 
thing else, the risk of getting improper characters about 
them, which is run by inexperienced j^ersons, being very 
great indeed. Very speedily after a certain number of cadets 
are assembled, an order is issued for their departure from 
Madras, in order to do duty with some regiment stationed 
in the interior, until the arrival from home of the whole list 
of cadets of the season, which, by shewing their relative 
standing, occasions their being permanently posted to the 
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particular regiments, to which they will ultimately belong, 
and which will in all probability form their home for life ; 
and it is not until this posting takes place that they ought to 
attempt to make up their uniform, or procure their expensive 
equipments. 

Iqi to this period a scarlet jneket, and a plain blue morning 
frock, which is the same throughout every corps both of 
infantry, and cavalry, wdll be quite sufricient. Having once 
joined their- cor])s, they must trust to their own docility, 
observation, and aptitude for accpiiring useful kiunvledgc, 
for tlndr future guidance. The adjutant will take them in 
hand, and soon render them learned in every point respect- 
ing dress and e^juipment, their pu’opcr appearance on parade, 
tK;c. ; while on otiier occasions they wdll follow^ the exanqde 
atlorded by their companions, wdio from their long’d* resi- 
dence in the country are belter versed in its system of 
etiquette. The first thing that a young oilicer will require 
to purehfise is a horse, and great care is necessary in this 
undertaking, for in India, as elsewhere, men, and gentlemen 
even, who would scorn a mean or shabby action, allow 
tlieiiiselves great latitude in horse dealing. A cavalry cadet 
had better wait until he joins his regiment, before he attempts 
to supply himself wdth the tw'o chargers he will be obliged 
to keep up at musters. He wdll be permitted, on application, 
to select them from the remount list of the season, and they 
will be paid for by fourteen stoppages from his monthly pay, 
of fifty rupees each, but as this stoppage wdll cut so deeply 
into his pay as to cause very serious inconvenience, his 
friends should arrange this; they, or at least one of them, 
should be paid for at once, and by thus enabling the young 
officer to join with undiminished resources, he may have it 
in his power to meet those expences which necessarily 
occur, such as mess and band entrance money, public rooms, 
racket court, library, -or other subscriptions of the kind. 
“ I look upon it,’^ continues the high authority froiii which 
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these instructions are derived, “ as very important that every 
young officer should belong to such public institutions, and 
attend their social meetings; for I have generally found 
that the men by whom they are avoided, perhaps on the first 
instance from necessity, acquire low habits, become habitual 
smokers and drinkers, until ashamed of themselves they are 
ashamed to join any decent society, particularly when ladies 
are expected to be present. An infantry cadet had better 
content himself with a stout pony, a Pegue will be found 
the most desirable, it will cost him from 250 to 350 rupees, 
that is from twenty-five to thirty-live pounds ; if he ask an 
experienced friend to aid him with advice, lie will generally 
be sure of gelling Ids money’s worth. Cavalry cadets will 
not, in many instances, be content to remain altogether 
dismounted until they can get their remount chargers ; they, 
with the advice of some judicious friend, would do well to 
purchase a smart Arab, above fourteen hands, which will 
l>robabIy prevent the necessity of their taking more than one 
remount horse ; but, in general the cavalry lads keep one 
horse, in addition to their charger, for hunting, as they are 
never permitted, on any account, to hunt their first charger. 
The next article tlicy will require isatemt; this can be 
procured, on application, from the arsenal, and may be paid 
for by monthly stoppages, divided in about six portions, the 
price being about 180 rupees. Young officers who are 
ordered to join corps at a distance, are generally mfirched off 
under an experienced commandant, who will explain the 
proper method of procedure, and who generally arranges for 
their mess-table en route. Each person will be expected to 
bring his own wine and beer, and also a camp kit, consisting 
of chairs, plates, knife and fork, spoons, silver fork, glasses, 
&c. ; these are usually fitted up in a case, so that the chair 
boy carries the Avhole, and at the end of each day’s march 
takes them to the mess tent, where breakfast is provided. 
Cadets who may be appointed to do duty with regiments at 
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Madr.as or Palaveram, are spared these arrangements until 
their final posting ; and have time and opportunity to acquire 
personal experience in their new mode of life j and those 
who are directed to do duty at Vellore, or Arcot, which are 
only a night’s run, generally post it in a palanquin, which 
can be hired by the trip ; but in longer distances the usual 
method is by marching at the rale of about twelve miles a 
day.” 

In commencing a new paragraph from the instructions of 
my kind and able correspondent, Colonel Smytlic, I wish to 
draw particular attention to the following valuable observa- 
tions : (Tenerally speaking, a young infantry officer, on his 
arrival at I^^adras, will have to supply himself with a horse, 
say 300 rupees; a tent, 1/5; a camp cot, with canopy and 
curtains, 35 or 40 ; spoons and silver forks, two of each kind, 
large and small : these latter he may take out with him, 
knives and forks, large and small, of each two ; plates, soup, 
dessert, and hot water ; two tumblers ; ditto wine glasses : 
1 recommend one each to be of silver, breakages in camp 
occurring frequently ; a chair, a camp stool, and a writing 
table. His Europe trunks he may exchange for teak wood 
camp trunks. I am supposing he carries out a hunt- 
ing saddle and bridle, he will get a leather case for one set 
of his smaller traps, of plates, &c. to be carried with his 
chair as before directed. His horsekeci)er will carry the 
tumbler and wine glass in a case, suspended over one 
shoulder, and over the other a choggal or skin containing 
w ater ; and thus equipped, wdth his chair boy and chair on 
one side, and his horsekeeper on the other, the youth com- 
mences his first march. The carriage required to transport 
his baggage and tent wall be hired and paid for out of his 
monthly pay, and therefore cannot be included in our scheme 
of necessary outfit and outlay, tlie officer commanding the 
party arranging all these things. I cannot too strongly im- 
press upon the friends of young men, particularly those who 
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can afford it, the advantage attending their despatching their 
ward or relative, to join the regiment to which he may be 
first appointed, free from debt, and with the means of paying 
for his equipments at once, so that he nifiy not be embar- 
rassed by stoppages from liis pay, which of necessity oblige 
him to get into debt. There arc shroffs in every bazaar 
w’ho are willing to lend, but wdio charge enormous interest; 
these men, generally speaking, are not very pressing for 
payment, so long as the regiment continues at the station, 
but when the order is issued for its march, w oe be to the un- 
fortunate wight indebted to these cormorants, if he be w ithoiit 
the means of satisfying their demands. Complaints, courts of 
inquiry, courts of recpiests, and similar annoyances, follow in 
rapid succession, if indeed nothing wm*se should ensue. A 
cornet receives, if on full batta, 350, if on half ditto, 280 rupees 
a month. I assume this in round numbers as being near the 
mark, for T do not know’ the exact amount. If he be with- 
out the means of siip})lying himself, ho must imrchase his 
horses from the company, paying ])y instalments ; for his 
horses, 100 rupees a month are deducted during the i)eriod 
of fourteen months, for his tent 30 during six months, there- 
fore 350 or 2S0, with these drawbacks, leaves 220 or 150 
only for the first six months; his mess, and band entrance, 
occasion another stoppage during the same period, at least 
25 rupees more. Ot' the remainder the butler usually gets 
30, in some corps the amount is higher, in very few’ below 
this rate : his mess fund monthly subscriptions for keeping 
up the mess articles adds something more, but 1 cannot 
state the sum exactly, it is nowr I believe, usually rated at a 
small \)er centage on allow’ances : his other mess expenses 
of w inc, beer, friends, public nights, and especial occasions, 
cannot be estimated under 50 rupees ; his subscrijitions to 
places of public resort and amusement will be 25 more ; his 
moonsliee will cost him 15 at least, even if he joins with 
another in this necessary exiienditure. Then he has the 
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keep of three horses, a horsekeeper to each, at G rupees a 
month, a grass cutter ditto at 5, and shoeing the horses, 
which usually comes to 7 more. He has also all his own 
servants to pay, a dressing hoy 5, a matee 9, (he is a sort 
of head servant at this wage,) a chair boy at 5, a lasseen 7» 
in the field, or at distant cantonments they all get more. 
Three or four other lower unclean drudges, amounting to G 
or 7 the least, an amount to which young men seldom 
confine themselves. If they are sportsmen they must have 
dogs, which require se^Mrate attendants at an additional 
expence. In this calculation I have made no mention of 
tlie debt he must necessarily incur in supplying himself 
(without ])rivate resources,) with his expensive equipments, 
and which he intends and is expected to pay for out of the 
balance left from his pay, after the more immediate stop- 
pages detailed above, have been made : besides having to 
supply and keep up his wardrobe, and provide for the wear 
and tear of his equipments, and the not unfrequent occur- 
rences of the death of a charger, which must be replaced 
out of his own resources. With all these necessary outlays, 
can we wonder that young Indian officers get almost in- 
variably deejdy in debt, and that this misfortune is more 
especially the fate of the apparently better paid cavalry 
officer. But while I would strenuously advise the friends of 
young men, paiticularly, as I have before said, those who 
can afford it, to start them up to the regiments to which 
they are first appointed, free of incumbrances, I W'ould as 
strongly advise them not to jdace any large sums of money 
at their own disposal^ not even for that purpose. Give them, 
say £50 on embarking, for incidental expences on the 
voyage, and credit for as much more upon landing in India. 
This should maintain them until they receive their first pay, 
after which, if it should not be broken in upon by instal- 
ments, this pay ought ta keep them handsomely. To effect 
the object in view, an arrangement should be made with 
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some house of agency to honor such bills for equipments, 
horses, mess, &c., as may be requisile on joining, provided 
they are countersigned, in token of their being actually and 
bona fide for this purpose, by the commanding officer. I 
should say that for the cavalry, £350 would be certainly re- 
quired to meet their demands ; for the infantry, £120 might 
suffice, taking the difference of the price of cattle into 
account, which arc essential to the former, and the com- 
paratively less expensive equiimients which are necessary 
in the latter service.’^ 

When ])aying their respects to the Adjutant-General, to 
whom cadets are expected to make their buw^, they are 
sometimes asked whether there is any particular regiment 
to which they would like to be posted. A good authority 
in such matters recommends the youth to leave the selec- 
tion entirely to this functionary, but this of course must 
depend upon circumstances. The cadet must on no account 
neglect to report himself at the office of the Town Major 
immediately upon landing, there being a positive order to 
this efl’ect. There is in Bengal of course, a superintendent 
of cadets as well as at the other Presidencies, whose office 
is close to that of the Town Majoi*, and where arrangements 
will be at. once made for his reception should the cadet 
land at the customary place, Chandpaul Ghent, he will find 
himself more than a mile distant from the fort, and should 
therefore engage one of the numerous palanquins in con- 
stant attendance, and not upon any account attempt to walk 
to the place of destination. Neglect of this precaution may^ 
be attended by fatal consequences ; these are too often 
risked by thoughtless young men, who upon first touching 
the shore commence a series of imprudences, wffiich may 
end in violent illness, or death. Should the cadet have no 
invitations to private houses, he wdll take up his quarters 
in Fort William, one side of the principal quadrangle being 
set apart for the accommodation of assistant surgeons, and 
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cadets. It is called from its position the South Barracks, 
and as a matter of course is much less comfortable and con- 
venient than the quarters allotted to more permanent resi- 
dents, or officers of a higher grade. The range consists of 
two stories, the ground floor being employed as warehouses 
under the name of Godowns. A broad staircase communi- 
cates with either end of the building, and upon rcaehing the 
landing jdace, a passage about twenty feet wide with Vene- 
tian doors right and left, and regularly numbered, leads to 
the diflerent apartments, each consisting of a single room. 
Should there be a greater number of cadets than vacant 
apartments, they cire what is termed in military phraseology, 
“ doubled up,'’ but assistant surgeons have always a room 
to themselves, and should they happen to be married, on 
application, they arc usually permitted to occuj)y quarters 
in the royal, or rampart forrests’. The business of the super- 
intendent is to see that the young oflicer is duly provided 
with every requisite, and prevented from falling into the 
hands of the sircars or “ land sharks, as they have been 
a])tly termed by a great oriental authority. These men are 
always on the look out, and by the plausibility of their ad- 
dress, and their great obsequiousness, insinuate themselves 
into the confidence of unsuspecting youth. They manifest 
the utmost readiness to supply the cadet with goods of every 
description, but the bill is never forthcoming until he is 
about to take his dei)artiire, when the sum total seldom fails 
to create astonishment and alarm. 

A jacket of scarlet cloth or cmnblet is the first thing 
which a cadet will require, since he is expected to ai)pcar 
in his uniform at the mess table, and here too the contents 
of the canteen will be put into requisition. Until the close 
of the year 1827, a complete mess service was kept up for 
the use of cadets, but since this period each member luis 
been directed to bring his own plates, knives, forks, glasses, 
A'c. with him, this being what is called camp fashion, a 
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custom almost invariably adojvtccl in the Upper Provinces. 
The })eriod of residence in Fori William varies, x>art]y de- 
pending upon the season of the year in which the cadets 
land, and partly on the number that have arrived, it is 
generally however from two to three months. The cadet is 
not required to keeji uj) any establishment while residing 
in the garrison, being x>i‘Ovided with breakfast at 8 a. m., 
tiflTin, 2 i\ M., and dinner at 7 r. m. at the mess. The break- 
fast consists, like most Indian rexmsts of the kind, offish 
and rice, curries, and cold moat with tea and cotrec. The 
tiffen is S])read with fruit and the cold meat left from the 
previous night’s dinner, and the dinner of good joints with 
the dishes most in season. Tlie (piantity of wine allowed to 
each member is limited, and confined to Madeira and sherry, 
beer is also idaccd upon the table, but the above mentioned 
comxirise the whole of the liquors admitted at the board. 
Neither occux)ation nor amusements are provided for the 
cadets, who must carve out their own emjiloyments in the 
best w'ay they can. The days therefore seem intolerably 
long to those who are not blessed with many personal 
resources. When the barracks are jn’etty full tliere is gene- 
rally something going forward in the shape of mischief. 
The studiously disposed are frequently exposed to an annoy- 
ance of which in all x^robability they have had a foretaste 
on board ship. “ Our ears,” observes a corresx^ondent in 
Fort William, arc continually assailed by the dolefid sound 
of a flute, the luckless jierformcr ensconced in his solitary 
ajiartment, giving vent to his anguish by x>hiying out of tune, 
and out of time. Just as we have reconciled ourselves to 
this infliction, a more vigorous youth, ambitious of excellence 
on the violin, favours us with a grand crash, and perhaps in 
self-defence our next door neighbour will complete the 
discord by doing his best upon the key bugle. When our 
measure of affliction may be said to he full.” It is usual for 
cadets to proceed to the military stations in the interior of 
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Bengal by water, and when the order for departure arrives, 
an experienced officer about to join his corjis is placed in 
charge of the fleet, a medical officer being also appointed. 
It is the duty of the superintendent to provide tlie boats, and 
to take care that they are sea, or rather river-worthy. In 
order to meet the several demands consequent ui)on their 
entrance into the Wrvice, Government has for several years 
past allowed the cadet to draw the sum of 200 rupees in 
excess of his pay, to be refunded by instalments after ho has 
been six months doing duty with his corps ; a regulation 
which by prudent management may be made very advan- 
tageous. By a recent order of Lord W. Bentinck, the infantry 
cadet is only permitted to draw boat allowance to Benares, 
and the cavalry cadet to Cawnpore. Should a young office! 
wish to do duty with a corps cantoned beyond these stations, 
he must proceed thither at his own expence. The conduct 
of the cadets while upon the river of course materially 
depends u})on the influence which the commanding officer 
possesses over them, and the discipline which he keeps up. 
It is a charge of great responsibility, and is sometime.s 
attended by very unpleasant circumstances, chiefly resulting 
from w anton aggressions upon the natives. The fatal results 
which in many instances ensue, occur sufficiently often to 
render it necessary to warn the cadet against the rashnes.s 
with which some are apt to point their guns against the 
defenceless creatures who may chance to oflend them. A 
slight wound, a trifling blow, will in many cases produce 
death amongst the ill-fed and ill-lodged classes of India, who 
arc subdued by privations to a degree of feebleness which i.s 
not suspected until they die from some apparently inadequati* 
cause. Accidents, if they may be so called, of this kind are 
occasionally hushed uj), the demand for justice from the 
surviving relatives, being satisfied by a few" rupees j but they 
are liable to be brought* before a public tribunal. Even if 
escaping this penalty, the individual wdio has, howeve?. 

F 
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unpremeditatedly taken the life of a fellow-creature, must, if 
he possess any feeling, always he haunted by a painful 
remembrance. Without the slightest desire to make any 
sw^eeping imputation against the conduct of the Company’s 
servants on their first arrival in India, it must be said that 
instances of cruelty and oppression towards the lower orders 
of natives are too numerous. Much of what is reprehensible 
arises from thoughtlessness, while ignorance of the manners, 
habits, and customs of the people, lead also to many indis- 
cretions. The period passed at the rresidency will be well 
spent in gathering knowdedge concerning the duties w hich 
a 3’oung man will have to perform in his new career, and the 
dangers he must avoid: and he should lose no opportunity 
of gaining instruction upon these subjects, either from books, 
or conversation w'ith intelligent persons. The advice of a 
judicious friend, some old and experienced officer, wdio wdll 
give a youth the benefits of the information which he has 
himself acquired during his owm residence in the country, 
forms one of the greatest advantages wdiich a cadet can pos- 
sibly enjoy upon landing. Letters of recommendation, 
generally speaking, arc of very little use when addressed to 
the residents of Calcutta, who I’eccive so many, that they do 
not think themselves bound to take notice of more than one 
out of twx‘n1y, wdiile the most beneficial result wdiich can 
now^ be expected from these epistles, is an invitation to 
dinner. How'cver agreeable the society of families settled 
in Calcutta may be, the cadet wdll gain little or no 
information wdiich may prove useful for his own particular 
guidance at the table of these residents. With the exception 
of officials of high rank, wdio are usually content to leave 
young men to find their owm path through life, the Calcutta 
palaces arc not tenanted by military men. Others know 
little of the service, and care still less, but there are alw’ays 
numerous officers to be found either on duty or upon leave 
of absence at the seat of Government, to w'hom the cadet 
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will require no introduction from home, and whose character, 
(for in India every person’s character is known,) will he a 
sufficient guarantee for the excellence and importance of 
the instruction he may afibrd. To such a person the cadet 
should apply when desirous to engage the servants which he 
will require to attend him in his progress up the country. 
It is scarcely possible to repeat too often the caution which 
should he observed in this particular. In Calcutta, there 
arc multitudes of servants anxious and eager to engage, and 
though the sircar attached to the establishment of the super- 
intendent of cadets, may probably take care that no i)erson of 
notoriously bad character shall be admitted to the service 
of the officers placed under his charge, this functionary 
will scarcely have the best description of domestics at his 
disposal, while he himself cannot always be trusted. The 
lleiigal sircars, as it has been before stated, are pro- 
verbial for their knavery, and however carefully selected, 
the one who lias secured tlie appointment in the superin- 
tendent’s office, would be a rara avia indeed if he did 
not pocket large sums in addition to liis i)ay and allow- 
ances, from the proceeds of unwarranted taxes levied on 
the cadets. 

This man iirohahly receives a heavy per ccmlagc upon 
the pay of the person he recommends, who if he be lioncst 
may do well enough for a temporary attendant, and therefore 
it is advisable for the cadet to take what are called ticca 
servants, wdiile in C’alcutta, that is, men who will engage 
tlie day. In going up the country, and comparatively few 
young men arc stationed at or near the Presidency, natives 
belonging to the Upper Provinces, who are a finer and 
better class of men, arc much more desii-able than Bengallies, 
and there are always a sufficient number, who h;ive attended 
gentlemen going home, in Calcutta, to supply the wants of 
new' arrivals. An officer who has retained his ow'n servants 
during a series of years, and this is the test of rcspcctohility 
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both of master and man, can j)rocure any number of people 
of the best character whenever he may require them for 
himself or his friend. He has only to employ his khansamah, 
or his sirdar bearer, as the case may be, who will collect the 
whole suite immediately. In order however to induce these 
men to remain, or even to engage wdth him, the cadet must 
be cautious in his own conduct. If he have by his violence 
or ill-temper acquired a bad character in the fort, he must 
be content to be served by rogues and vagabonds, wdio not 
being admissible into any respectable establishment, will 
submit to maltreatment for the sake of a living, and indem- 
nify themselves by neglecting his interests if they do not 
plunder tlioir master. In proceeding by water from Calcutta 
t(» join a regiment, very few servants are necessary, a 
Kbidmutghar, a bearer, a sweeper, and a dhobee, or washer- 
man will suffice, if going up in a fleet under the charge of 
an oflicer, who will establish a mess. In a steamer still 
fewer wdll he required, and if proceeding in a biulgerow 
alone, a massalchcc need only be added, for the khidmutghar 
will undertake the cooking department. 

In river travelling a horse i^roves an embarrassing com- 
panion, it may be despatched by land under the care 
of the syce, or groom, but in most cases it is advisable 
to delay the purchase until arriving at the first place of 
destination. 

In the list of articles sui)plied by an experienced officer 
belonging to the Bengal airniy, appended to the present 
work, the prices of uniform coats and jackets for the infantry 
purchased in Calcutta, are given. Authorities differ, and 
this Bengal correspondent seems to approve of their being 
obtained from an European tailor; it will however be 
t>ptional for the cadet to lake out the cloth, and get his 
regimentals made up by some worthy, domiciled in the old 
China bazaar, Surroop Chunder Bhur, 315, should he be 
nlive, being especially recommended. The cadet on em- 
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barkation should by no means cast aside the refuse of his 
wardrobe, provided there is a chance that the iirticles may 
continue to fit him ; he wdll find them useful should there 
be any such thing as theatrical amusements on board. 
Officers in the Indian army are always expected to ajipefir 
in uniform, wdiether they are with their regiments, or 
absent upon leave in any part of the Presidency; plain 
clothes, therefore, can only be worn upon particular 
occasions, such as at a race course, upon the stage, or other 
permitted places ; but a young man wishing to enter into 
the fun of the thing, will find it an advantage to he able to 
supply his masquerade suits from his owm stores. li 
he belong to the sporting world, a scarlet coat, well lined 
jockey cap, and other essentials will prove useful, also fancy 
w^aistcoats, such as are affected hy the grooms, Sam Wellers, 
and other queer characters at home. A driving coat witli 
many capes, a knowing hat, a dreadnought, or any other 
unshax)cahle garment wdiich gives to a gentleman the 
apj)earancc of a white or a hrowm hear, wall come into 
emxdoyment, while too much cannot he said in favour of a 
Macintosh of the most uncouth description imaginable. 
The first youth who could make his debut upon an Indian 
race course in such a costume must have been a very 
enviable personage. It is impossible to over-rate the merits 
of tox)-boots and leather gaiters, and the youth should study 
the apxjearance of smart English farmers at a fair at home, 
for the style of their coloured handkerchiefs, high-lows, &c. 
No mention has yet been made of a gun, that much prized 
acquisition of masculine youth ; there are alw^ays plenty ot 
excellent quality to be purchased in Calcutta, hut as, not- 
withstanding the most prudential resolves, there will he 
many unexpected and imperative demands upon the purse 
of the new arrival, it would be just as well to take one 
out. 

A young man quitting his friends and relatives at home 
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for a foreign country, and for an indefinite period, may 
expect to receive a few presents as keepsakes from those 
who can aflbrd to lavish upon him some token of their 
kindness. AVc will suppose that he is possessed of a watch, 
and a writing desk of a strong description, mounted in brass, 
with a lU’aiiiah lock ; a telescope which will be found very 
useful; a moderately sized drchsing ca^e. fitted up with razors 
manufactured by Weiss, Mechi, or some equally celebrated 
person, will be an acce])! able gift; ditto a gun, and all }>atent 
a])pur1enances llicreunto belonging, and a brace of pistols; 
a collection of whips and canes, or walking sticks, fancy 
articles of I lie latter being expensive, and not always pro- 
curable ill remote places; a case of perfumery, and a small 
assortment of pins, needles, black sewing^ silk, thread, 
buttons, and shoe ribbons. These latter should all be packed 
in a small case, and so arranged as to be ready for the most 
inexpert and unaccustomed hands. Books will also prove 
very desirable presents, both as an amusement on board ship 
and as valuable guides and references for the information 
and instruction of the young soldier. In a succeeding 
chaijter, a catalogue will be given of the works which will 
be found most useful in the library of a cadet ; at present it 
need only be remarked, that none of an unobjectional 
tendency will come amiss, for though it may not be advisable 
to increase the baggage to any great extent, the cpiantity 
taken on board ship is immaterial, and should the books 
be lost, destroyed, or given away before landing in India, 
their perusal will have, in all i)robability been very advan- 
tageous both to the owmer and many of his companions. 
Should the youth be fond of fishing, the proper tackle, &c,, 
may be added to the items of friendly gifts. Dogs of a 
pure and valuable breed are always desirable in India, and 
few cai^tains of vessels will object to receive them, they will 
add a little to the expence of the voyage, but prove agreeable 
companions. Terriers are the strongest description, and the 
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least troublesome on board ship, while they will be found 
very useful in every part of the Peninsula. Bird fanciers 
should take out canaries, which are hardy and much 
prized in India, while English cages are in ])articular 
request. 



CHAPTER VIIL 

CADETS. 

Amid the popular delusions regarding India, which lime 
and more extensive information relative to the country have 
scarcely yet dissipated, few were more prevalent than the 
idea that a young military officer on landing, stepped at 
once into large pay and allowances, and might perchance 
have a considerable sum of money at his disposal, by way of 
arrears. The relatives of the supposed fortunate youth, 
were apt to indulge in expectations of rich presents by the 
earliest opportunity, and never for a moment contemplated 
the possibility of exposure to hardships and privations, and 
the suffering produced by the oppressive weight of a heavy 
debt incurred for absolute necessaries.* It has been shewn 
that this latter circumstance must be the inevitable result, 
when the cadet is left to his own resources ; and if it should 
continue to perplex and distress him through life, must 
depend entirely upon the chances of procuring a staff 
appointment, and the exertions which he makes to qualify 
himself for the purpose. An officer is not eligible for the 
general staff until after he has served four years with his 

' In the Appendix will be found the report of a special committee 
formed to ascertain the average of monthly expence of 1st and 2nd 
Lieutenants of Artillery, which will shew how difficult it is for subaltern 
officers to keep clear from debt. 
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regiment; but there are the adjutancy, and the interpreter- 
ship of the corps which may be obtained at an earlier period, 
either of which will place a subaltern in comfortable cir- 
cumstances. At the risk of appearing impertinent by the 
re])etition of musty truisms, the advantage, indeed the 
necessity of considering the importance of the opening 
years of a young man’s career must still be strongly urged. 
The unproli tabic waste of this precious period of existence is 
but too frequently irremediable, and the whole future welfare 
in many cases is sacrificed in conserpience of eri’ors and 
indiscretions committed at the outset of life in India. The 
first thing to which a cadet should apply himself is the study 
of the language in common use. He must engage a moon- 
shee for this purpose, since without a competent knowdedge 
of Hindostanee he can never hope to succeed in any public 
department, or to emerge from a state of GrifRnhood, as it is 
called; for how^ever quick and clever he may be in other 
respects, he will never understand the true state of the 
country, or be (pialified to take a leading part in the adminis- 
tration of its atfairs. An acquaintance with the character, 
disposition, habits, and peculiar turn of mind of the natives 
is exceedingly essential, not only with regard to the conduct 
Avhich it is expedient to pursue towards them, but in order 
to ensure their respect. It has been too much the custom 
for Europeans resident in India to despise native opinions, 
and to treat every class of persons with whom they may 
come into contact, with rude indifference, or with studied 
contumely. In many instances the contempt, imbibed with- 
out just cause, and cherished in consequence of ignorance, 
has degenerated into hatred, and without having any justi- 
fiable excuse for their enmity, a considerable portion ol 
Anglo-Indians entertain the sti’ongest aversion to the peo]jle 
whom they have alienated by their haughty and imperious 
manners. A black fellow, the invidious epithet with which 
they designate every native, how^ever high in the scfile ( 1 
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intellectuality, is, according to their opinion, scarcely supe- 
rior to the brute creation, and may be treated accordingly, 
an idea which must always be unjust and absurd, and is now 
more than ever im])oiitic. There cannot be a better proof 
of the slu’cwdness and capacity for forming an accurate 
judgincjit of the character and conduct of tlie stranger 
resident amongst them, exhi])ited by tlie natives, than the 
fa(n that every European is estimated according to his 
deserts. They ar(‘ ever ready to do justice to the virtues of 
the good and amiable portion of the community, vvliile tliey 
are equally clear-sighted to the faults and vices of the weak 
and the wicked. In India, popularity is not an unstable and 
a tlccliiig thing, dojiendent upon llu* fickleness and cajirice 
of the multitude; it must in the first iilaee be gained by 
desert, and when once obtained, is never endangered except- 
ing by the personal misconduct of the party : while, on the 
other hand, there is scarcely any such thing fus getting over 
a had name when it has been fully established. It is quite 
as important to the ensign as to the colonel, that he shall 
have the good will of the natives, for in nine cases out of ten 
the character first attained will cling to him through life, 
and in looking over the great names connected with India, 
few, if any, will be found amid men who have not secured 
the attachment of the natives, and who have not on every 
occasion been willing to afford their testimony in favour of 
the native character. In fact, in order to rise to eminence 
in the country, the confidence and esteem of the people 
must be obtained ; while in private life there can be no sort 
of comfort without it. Ignorance of the language leads to 
so many sources of irritability, that it is scarcely possible 
for the best tempered person to avoid being ruffled, when he 
finds commands tliat have been misunderstood, disobeyed ; 
and instructions inaccurately conveyed, producing nothing 
but confusion and disorder. Seldom it is that the annoyed 
parlies are sufficiently just to admit that they themselves 
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luive occasioned the inconveniences of which they complain ; 
they get angry, visiting their own mistakes upon the 
shoulders of their dependents, finding it more easy to beat 
their domestics than to concpier the difficulties of their form 
of speech. The British Government has endeavoured by 
every means in its power U; ])rotecl the natives from this 
kind of aggression ; .and military men are lialde to very 
severe punishment if the olTence can be proved against 
them ; nevertheless the practice exists to a very considerable 
extent, and the feelings of the humane portion of the com- 
munity are frefpicntly outraged, by witnessing the mal- 
treatment which the servants of their friends and associates 
are compelled to endure. The lone and temper of many 
of the Indian periodicals shew that a strong prejudice exists 
against the native community ; from these manifestations of 
popular opinion, it appears but too evident that a very large 
proportion of Anglo-Indians entertain an idea that a native 
will never undertake any service unless stimulated either by 
self-interest or by fear, a pecuniary reward or corporal 
punishment. These persons have probably found it so, 
because in the first instance, acting upon this supposition, 
they have never been able to engage the services of high- 
minded and respectable men, whom they could attach by 
kindness, and ujiori w hose gratitude they might depend with 
the fullest reliance. 

It is of all things essential that a young man should enter' 
India with a desire to think well of the natives, lie will 
necessarily be thrown a great deal amongst them, and must 
b(? in a great measure dependent upon them for his comforts 
and enjoyments. Let him proceed cautiously at first, not 
placing a blind confidence in the people whom he may 
have about him, but studying them closely, and showing by 
his willingness to do justice to all, that he will neither im- 
pose upon others nor be imposed upon himself. How often 
is it that Anglo-Indians forfeit all the confidence of the 
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natives by the shabbiness and the meanness of their con- 
duct towards them, by engaging their services, and taking 
their products, and paying them inadequately, or not at all ; 
allowing their people to commit any act of rapacity and in- 
justice by which they themselves may profit, or, if not 
j)arties in the aggression, laughing at the distress it oc- 
casions, instead of immediately redressing the wrong. A 
traveller who follows upon the footsteps of a person of this 
description, will find the greatest difficulty in getting sup- 
plies, the peasants fly at his approach, hiding commodities 
which they would be glad to sell if they could liojic to ob- 
tain a fair price for them. Parties upon shooting expeditions 
will be disappointed of their expected sport if they have 
been preceded by men who have neglected to fulfil their 
engagements with the natives. This neglect having obliged 
the contributors of the Bengal Sporting Magazine to insist 
strenuously upon the necessity of paying the market jirice 
for the hire of scouts and beaters, and the products of the 
bazaars. A man who in England should go into the country 
to shoot, and having quartered himself, his horses and dogs, 
upon tlie peasants, should evade the payment of their just 
demands, would be looked upon in the light of a swindler, 
and be liable to be treated accordingly. Sometimes the 
injury is inflicted unintentionally, in consequence of the party 
being unacquainted with the customs of the country, and 
the established rates, but this can only happen when igno- 
rance of the language prevents a direct communication with 
the villagers. Those Europeans who are well versed in 
Hindostanee, and who have made themselves familiar with 
the habits, feelings, and prejudices of the peoi>le, will, unless 
utterly unprincipled, deal with them in a manner which will 
preclude all just grounds for complaint, while they, in re- 
turn, will meet with the greatest respect and attention. No 
native whether high or low, gentle or simple, presumes to 
take liberties where he knows that the attempt will be dis- 
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covered, but a thousand impositions are practised on the 
unwary, who becomes the dupe of the very persons whom 
he holds in the greatest contempt. Mussulman and Hindoo 
servants will often pretend that they are prevented from 
performing offices upon the score of their religion, when in 
reality they have no excuse of the kind, and would not dare 
to urge the objection were they not secure in the ignorance 
of their employers. Unknown to himself they load him 
with indignities, thus revenging their own wrongs by degrad- 
ing him in the eyes of the community. In higher life it is 
the same ; those who know how to treat native gentlemen 
and arc well aware of what is expected on their j)art, and 
the degree of respect which they themselves ought to re- 
ceive, will seldom or ever have any cause of com}»laint ; but 
the ill-bred person who offends against all the laws of native 
etiquette, w'ill on the contrary, be liable to meet with inci- 
vility, or at any rate unconsciously receive insults, which, 
though they may be incomprehensible to him, are well 
understood by the surrounding spectators. In England, 
rudeness and ungracious conduct pursued towards any class 
of persons would render the individual guilty of those inde- 
corums liable to the imputation of being exceedingly ill- 
bred, but unfortunately in India, courtesy towards the native 
is not considered as a test of good manners, and persons 
offending in every material point are not the less regarded 
by their countrymen. 

Were a haughty imperious demeanour and tyrannical op- 
pression, and even fraudulent conduct towards the dark 
population, confined only to unprincipled and evil-minded 
persons, we should have to record comparatively few in- 
stances worthy of censure ; but unfortunately there are but 
too many, who, while conducting themselves with strict 
propriety in every point connected with their European 
relations, are guilty of very reprehensible practices with 
regard to the natives. ’ An apathetic indifference concerning 
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the welfare of a class of people whom they have taught 
themselves to look upon as an inferior race of beings, utterly 
depraved, and wholly irreclaimable, is sometimes the cause 
of a contemptuous disregard, which frequently deepens into 
a stronger feeling; while in other cases, dislike to the 
country, and the mode of life pursued in it, extends itself to 
the native inhabitants, and the repining exile, who cannot 
reconcile himself to a sojourn in a foreign land, imbibes a 
strong aversion to every thing belonging to it. 

A young man embarking in any profession, and more 
especially should he choose a military life, ought to devote 
his whole mind to the service which he has embraced. In 
order to make a good soldier, he must be satisfied wdth the 
prospect of passing the greater portion of liis life in a distant 
country, and looking only to the highest rank in the army, 
should seek zealously and toil patiently to attain it. Those 
officers whose entire thoughts centre in home, and in the 
hope of retiring early from the Indian army, seldom prove 
valuable members of it, belonging generally to that class 
which comes under the denomination of the Company’s 
hard bargains. A discontented and a murmuring spirit 
which teaches itself to look upon all duty as a hardship, 
w^hich sinks under privation and disaiipointment, and which 
is more eagerly desirous of easily obtained emoluments, than 
for the high reputation resulting from good conduct and 
activity, is very unfitted for a profession subject to so many 
chances and vicissitudes, and in w'hich the consciousness of 
desert is so frequently the sole rewuird. It is very difficult 
for persons whose lot is cast in India to preserve the happy 
medium, to cherish love for home, and yet experience con- 
tentment abroad; but much may be done, in the first in- 
stance, by endeavouring to conquer prejudices, and by a 
steady contemplation of the course which it is most ex- 
pedient to pursue. India should be looked upon as the scene 
of a protracted residence, and of the principal events of a 
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busy and active life. Though many sources of wealth may 
be dried up, and there are now fewer prizes to be obtained 
in either service than of yore, still sufficient remains to 
stimulate those who are blessed with a laudable ambition j 
and every individual who enters the country should be 
guided by a determination to make the best of the lot to 
which his destiny has called him, recollecting, at the same 
time, that in every transaction of life, however trifling, he 
is bound to uphold the British character and the Christian 
religion, in the eyes of the native multitude around him. 

It is impossible to write about Anglo-Indian society with- 
out falling into nearly the same anomalies, which present 
themselves wdien describing the state of native feeling. It 
may be said with the greatest justice, that a more high- 
minded, honourable and intellectual class of persons than 
the Civil and Military Servants of the India Company does 
not exist. A young man going out to India, in either 
capacity, has much less risk of being corrupted by evil ex- 
ample than in any other situation of life whatsoever; strictly 
speaking, there is little dissipation or profligacy to be found 
at the Presidencies, and in the upcountry-stations it is still 
more rare ; should there be a black sheep in any regiment, 
he finds few to su])port him in his evil courses, and he gene- 
rally gets into some scrape which obliges him to quit the 
service. Neither drinking nor gaming arc common vices in 
India, and those wdio are engaged upon the turf have ren- 
dered racing a comparatively harmless amusement, since it 
has never led to the disgraceful practices common in Eng- 
land; in fact, a regular leg is a character perfectly unknown. 
It must further be admitted, that many bright examples of 
excellence are to be found in every European community 
throughout the country, men who apply their talents to the 
noblest i:)urposes, and whose scientific attainments, and phi- 
losophical research, i)rove in the highest degree beneficial 
to themselves and to othei;^. The general decorum of society, 
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though it may be equalled, cannot be surpassed; the in- 
stances of female misconduct are very few, and, generally 
speaking, much less flagrant then at home ; while no per- 
son can offend against established usages with impunity. 
Notwithstanding all this, there are still great defects which 
all who possess discernment must perceive, and those who 
wish wxll to India must deplore. We have made little or 
no attempt to render our virtues attractive in the eyes of 
others, or to render our religious creed respected. The task, 
however, of calling attention to the faults and errors of our 
countrymen abroad, is an invidious one ; and as the subject 
has been ably handled by another pen, it will only be neces- 
sary to direct the attention of persons going out to our 
Eastern colonics to the Hon. Frederic Shore’s work, entitled 
“ Notes on Indian Affairs.” The picture which he has 
draw n can scarcely be said to be too highly colored, while 
it presents so accurate a view of the country and the people, 
and is so just in its estimate of the latter, that every in- 
telligent person should avail himself of the fruits of an 
experience not alw'ays easily attainable. It is quite certain 
that no philanthropic mind will rise from the perusal of this 
book without a determination to avoid the evils which are 
pointed out. Although provoking considerable hostility at 
j the time in which it appeared in a series of letters, printed 
jin one of the Calcutta newspapers, it has remained un- 
' answered and iinrefuted. The letters have been collected 
and printed in two volumes, in London, and no well-educated 
individual who sails for India should be without it. 

The opening of the political department in the relations of 
Government with native powers to young military officers 
has been very advantageous to the service, and forms a 
strong inducement to the study of those works necessary to 
qualify a subaltern for such ai)pointments. In the first 
instance, how^ever, military men should study their ow n pro- 
fession, and endeavour to become good soldiers. Many who 
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enter the Indian army have not had the doubtful advantage, 
for such it is considered, of probationary residence at the 
college at Addiscombe, but go on board ship in perfect 
ignorance of the nature of the duties which they will be 
called upon to perform. In consequence of the establish- 
ment of Regimental Book Clubs which have been formed 
in nearly every corps throughout the service, a young man 
on being posted to a regiment will have ready access to 
every work of importance : many months, however, must 
elapse between the period of his getting a cadetship, and the 
time in which he can join his corps. This interval will be 
well employed in the perusal of works which it is essential 
that he should ultimately study, and the following list has 
been especially recommended by exjierienced military men, 
as part of the collection to be taken on board ship. Torrens’ 
Drill Instructions, and Military Movements (last edition). 
Hough’s Practice of Courts-Martial, and all other Military 
Courts of Inquest, Request, &c. A cavalry cadet should 
secure for himself the latest edition of cavalry exercise books, 
and a work of Jomini’s upon military strategy will be found 
very useful to both services. These works, in foct, are es- 
sential to all military officers as books of reference, to which 
they must necessarily have occasion to resort when upon de- 
tachment, or in other circumstances, when the club collec- 
tion is not at hand. The cadet should also possess himself 
of a good map of India, fitting into a case, the one of six 
sheets on cloth is the best wdiich is extant at the present 
period, and he will do well to j)eruse the following works 
relative to India, at the earliest opportunity. Memoirs of the 
Moghul Emperor Timur, translated by Major Stewart. 
Memoirs of the Emperor Baber, written by himself, which 
has been translated into English. Memoirs of the Moghul 
Emperor Akber. Memoirs of the Emperor Jehanguire, 
translated by ^lajor Price. History of the Mohammedan 
Power in India during the last century, translated by Colonel 
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Briggs ; Stewart’s History of Bengal to the Invasion of the 
British; Orine’s History of British Military Transactions in 
India; Mill’s History of India, the new edition of which, 
now preparing for publication, edited by Professor Horace 
Hayman Wilson, will be indispensable. If these works 
should be procurable on board ship, their j)crusal wdll cer- 
tainly be advantageous to a young man who, on going out to 
India, should endeavour to obtain all the information in his 
13owcr respecting the history and manners of the country 
which he is about to visit. He will, if previously acquainted 
with the subject, find many objects of interest which he would 
overlook unless he luid obtained preliminary information 
concerning them. Tlie Quanoon-lshim, Manners and Cus- 
toms of the Mussulmans of India, translated by Dr. Herklots, 
and Mrs. Meer Hassans able work on the same subject, will 
be found botli useful and entertaining. Illustrations of the 
History and Practice of Thugs is a very curious work ; the 
J ournalof Bisltop Heber should be in every body’s hands ; and 
feeling this, it would be only false delicacy which w'ould occa- 
sion the omission of the Scenes and Characteristics of Hindos- 
tan, written for the purpose of allbrding accurate information 
concerning India, by the author of tlie present paper : I do 
not hesitate to recommend it to persons who wish to make 
themselves accpiainted with the features of the country and 
the manners of its society. Shipp’s Adventures is an enter- 
taining, and also a very useful book, containing excellent 
advice resulting from the writer’s own experience. There is 
a difference of opinion respecting the expedience of studying 
the Oriental languages previous to departure from England, 
some persons feeling assured that it can never be attended 
with any advantage. These authorities consider the best 
method of acquirement to consist, in sitting down seriously 
to work immediately after their arrival in India, under the 
superintendence of a Moonshee, and in all circumstances it 
is necessary to have recourse to a tutor of this description, as 
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persons who have learned Hindostanee in England, know 
little or nothing about the proper pronunciation. To land in 
India, however, without being acquainted with a word of the 
language, is very distressing, and as the smallest quantity, 
which may be picked up during the voyage, can be turned 
into immediate use, it is certainly advisable to employ the 
numerous hours of leisure i)crmilted on board ship to the 
attainment of this very necessary branch of knowledge. The 
books recommended for the purpose are the “ Hindostanee 
Grammar “ Hindostanee Dictionary, Hindostanee and 
English, and English and Hindostanee;** “ Gilchrist’s Hin- 
dostance Dialogues “ Ukhlaki llindee ‘‘Bagh o Buhar,” 
translated fi'om the Persian ; From Sagiir” and ‘‘ LuUi ifi 
llindee.” Persian is not so essential since the late regula- 
tions concerning it, but if studied, the following works should 
be taken. ‘‘Dictionary, Persian and English, English and 
Persian;” “Gladwin’s Persian Moonshee;” “ Gulistan of 
Shaikh Sadee “ Anwar i Sohyly.”* 

It is a very fortunate circumstance for young men when 
they find fellow passengers, in more experienced persons, 
well ac(|uainted with the languages spoken in India, and 
ready to assist others in attaining some degree of xu’oficiency 
in them. Hitherto there have been many Bengal officers 
shamefully ignorant of the native dialects, and a still greater 
number have only been able to converse in the commonest 
jargon. Nothing can be more reprehensible than the idle- 
ness which prevents a gentleman from expressing himself 
in suitable language to persons of any rank with whom he 
may be compelled to converse. No observations can be 
more just than those of Mr. Shore, when he assures us that 
“ no native servant can ever believe a foreigner, wdiom he 
knows to have resided several years in the country, to be a 
gentleman, nor will he really respect him, unless he speak 

* The whole of the booEs named in this chapter cau be obtained of the 
Publishers of this work. 
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Hindostanee as one of their own native gentry would do/* 
The opinion of the natives, and especially of native servants, 
unfortunately, has not yet been considered of sufficient 
importance to be worth attention. This has always been a 
great mistake, and in our present position in India, and with 
the prospects before us, unless rectified in time may become 
fatal. It is necessary to understand the jargon spoken by the 
lower classes, since without this knowledge it is scarcely 
possible to carry on the domestic concerns, or to comprehend 
the information given by villagers, witnesses at Courts- 
martial, &c. ; but to adopt such phraseology must necessarily 
bring the party, thus identifying himself with the most 
ignorant portion of the community, into contempt. An 
accurate acquaintance with the language, and correctness in 
speaking it, are necessary to endear an officer to the sepoys. 
Every military man who takes any pride in his i)rofession 
will desire to be an object of esteem and regard to the 
soldiers under his command, and there is no set of persons 
more easily conciliated, more faithful, and more strongly 
attached, than the sepoys of the Indian army. The officers 
of the Company* s service have this advantage over those 
belonging to Queen’s regiments, that familiarity with the 
privates of the corps does not occasion any inconvenience, 
or tend to destroy the respect entertained for them. The 
habits, manners, and customs of Europeans and natives 
differ so essentially, that an intercourse maintained by 
superiors on the one hand and inferiors on the other will not 
break down any one of the barriers which it is so essential 
to maintain. So far from the respect of the sepoys for 
their officers being diminished by those officers making 
themselves acquainted with the condition, prospects in life, 
feelings and hopes of the soldiery, the greater interest 
which they take in their concerns, the more strongly will 
the bonds of attachment be rivetted. A young man loses a 
vast fund of useful information by being unable to converse 
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with the sepoys, and in the event of any disturbance, out- 
break, or difficulty, when confidence is established between 
the two parties, half the obstacles and inconveniences which 
others less happily situated must encounter, will vanisli. 
Nothing can be more laudable in a military man than to aim 
at popularity by every legitimate means ; but though the 
instances upon record are rare, it may be necessary to say, 
that some young enthusiasts have become so enamoured of 
the amiable qualities which they have found in their 
dependents, as to become converts to their least justifiable 
prejudices, and to adopt several of their habits and religious 
opinions. Many officers abstain from eating pork on account 
of its being considered an impure and unclean food by the 
natives, and because its appearance at their tables might 
lessen the respect entertained for them by their inferiors ; 
but others refuse to partake of the forbidden food in conse- 
quence of having imbibed the opinions of the followers of 
the prophet upon the subject. Again wc find men who will 
neither kill nor eat beef, because they will not shock the 
Hindoos, who look upon the slaughter of the sacred animal 
as a crime, and who relinquish their own John Bull pro- 
pensity from an unwillingness to give offence to any religious 
creed. Such conduct is in many instances both politic and 
praiseworthy, but to go farther is to shew too great a respect 
for idolatry, while a mistaken compliance with the super- 
stitious notions of a people whose religious belief has 
assumed the lowest and most degraded forms, may lead to 
the worst consequences. 



CHAPTER JX. 


There arc numerous persons who, if living in any part ol 
Europe, v ould manage to find occujmtion for their time, who 
are in India utterly unable to discover a method of em]»lc)y- 
ing many hours of leisure, and therefore become a x>i’cy to 
ennui : military men have frequently a eonsiderablc quantity 
of spare time uiion their hands, and should they accustom 
themselves to bestow it wholly upon the billiard room, they 
will suffer proportionately when that resource fails them, as 
it often must, since there are numerous stations in the country 
imiirovided with such a refuge for the destitute. It is there- 
fore of infinate importance to the youth who has obtained a 
cadetship, thjit he should cultivate and encourage some useful 
pursuit, and so great now is the spread of intelligence, and 
the facilities of acquiring knowledge are so many, that few 
need go out to India wholly dependent upon society for the 
means of beguiling time. Those who have a taste for draw- 
ing will find in it an inexhaustible source of amusement, and 
should lose no oj^portunity whatever in obtaining x)roficiency 
in sketching from nature. The study of architecture will 
likewise be found exceedingly useful, buildings being con- 
tinually required in India ; officers, in many jdaces, having 
to construct their own bungalows, stables, or outhouses of 
various kinds. A competent knowledge of the art of sur- 
veying and making maps will frequently advance a young 
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officer, who can make himself useful to Government when 
taking possession of new territory, and civil as well as 
military engineering may be studied with great advantage 
by officers not belonging to that particular branch of the 
service. Instances frequently occur when it is of consequence 
that some person should be found upon the spot adequate to 
the undertaking of works of importance, which otherwise 
must be postponed until the arrival of an officer of Engineers. 
The princi])lcs of road making should always be understood, 
together w ith the construction of temporary bridges, rafts, 
and, in fact, an accpiainlance with mechanics of every kind 
may he turned to good account in India ; where Europeans 
arc continually thrown amongst expert workmen, who are 
perfectly ignorant of science, and who, though following 
with great precision the instructions which they receive, 
can originate nothing. Many officers in India superintend 
the building of their own carriages, turning out very hand- 
some equipages in remote stations where a vehicle of the 
kind had never been seen before ; others make up articles 
of furniture in the same way in their own houses, for labour 
being cheap, and the greater part of the materials required 
at hand, there is no difficulty whatsoever in procuring 
anything after a given pattern. The armourer of a native 
regiment made some excellent Italian irons from a model 
cut in paper, w’hile a common carpenter constructed very 
beautiful bird cages, though he had never seen any thing of 
the kind before, from a pattern cut in pasteboard, and strung 
with cotton threads. 

The advantage afforded by an acquaintance with horti- 
cultural science has been already mentioned, but it is of 
such great importance, that no apology need be made for 
recurring to it again. A piece of garden ground is usually 
attached to every European residence in India, and excepting 
in large stations, where experienced gardeners are attainable, 
its productiveness, particularly with respect to European 
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vegetables, must in a very great measure depend upon the 
owner of the mansion. The Mallees, or gardeners, are in 
India, generally stationary, an appendage to the garden, 
and coming into the service of the new tenant, instead of 
following the fortunes of the late resident. These men, if 
left to themselves, will fill the ground with tobacco plants 
and other things convertible to their own use, either for 
family consumption, or for sale. It will be necessary to 
supply them with the seeds for exotics of every kind, and 
slips of pot herbs, which may easily be conveyed from 
station to station, in mould. To an early riser the care and 
culture of a garden affords delightful occupation, it will also 
give employment to the hour which marks the sun’s decline, 
and, likewise, during many days in the rainy season, as 
well as the cold weather, the period in which it is most 
interesting, European vegetables being planted immediately 
after the rains have ceased. Some persons refuse to take 
any pains in the cultivation of their gardens upon the plea 
that they may often sow that which they cannot reap. By 
the regulations of the service, regiments are removed at the 
end of every three years, and numerous contingencies occur 
to shorten this period to many individuals of the corps, but 
to neglect any improvement in their gardens merely because 
they may be spending their time for the benefit of others, is 
a very selfish and a very shortsighted consideration, since 
they, in turn, may experience all the advantages of the 
labours of their predecessors, while, if their own principles 
were generally acted ux^on, they must depend solely upon 
themselves. A philanthropic mind will take pleasure in 
spreading useful knowledge amongst the natives, whom he 
is serving very essentially in introducing any new production 
or iminoved method of cultivation, and every individual 
belonging to the Anglo-Indian community, must, at some 
lime or other, be indebted to those persons who have 
i liter estiid themselves in horticultural experiments, since, 
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excepting in very remote places, European vegetables may 
now be purchased in the native bazaars. Indian gardeners 
have found their account in cultivating potatoes, peas, cauli- 
flowers, lettuces, &c. ; and in travelling particularly, it is of 
great importance to be able to procure such useful and 
agreeable additions to the table. A knowledge of agricul- 
ture will enable the owner of cattle to supply his animals 
with excellent fodder, there being several grasses neglected 
in India, which will grow in almost the worst situations, 
while w^aste ground, generally speaking, is abundant, and 
green food so scarce, that the grass cutters are frequently 
compelled to seek the roots of dried-up grass at the distance 
of several miles from the place of residence. There arc 
many noble examples in India of the perseverance with 
w’hich British gentlemen have devoted themselves to the 
improvement of native cultivation; amid numerous meri- 
torious instances, the exertions of Major Sleeman, in the 
introduction of a superior sugar cane, will doubtless prove 
a stimulant to all who entertain a desire to render them- 
selves useful to the community at large. Dr. Spry, of the 
Bengal army, has given a very interesting account of the 
methods pursued by Major Slccman, in the furtherance of 
his philanthropic views, in his valuable work, entitled 
“ Modern India,”* which those who wish to study the re- 
sources and capabilities of the country, wdll do well to 
peruse. To his, Dr. Spry^s exertions, the station of Saugor 
in central India w^as indebted for the june apple, which, 
previously to his attempts, could only be made to grow in 
particular situations, and his account of the method he em- 
ployed, w’iU shew the great public benefit to be derived from 
those who turn their acquaintance with science to useful 
purposes. “ At* Jubbulpore, which is about 136 miles dis- 
tant from Saugor, pine-apple plants thrive iii the greatest 
luxuriance, but they never could be made to grow in Saugor. 

• Two Vols., Whitlakor and Co. 
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All the plants which came over from the former place be- 
came in a few months sickly. As they had hitherto been 
planted in the ordinary garden soil, which is a rich black 
mould, it struck me that the introduction of a third part of 
sili cions earth would have the effect of keeping the soil 
loose, by allowing the roots to shoot more easily through it : 
1 desired the gardener, therefore, to make a mixture of one 
third garden earth, one third manure, and one third red 
sand-stone earth, and having mixed them well together, to 
transplant the three plants then in the garden to this new 
soil. The benefit u as immediate. Tlie plants whieh had 
only been existing during three preceding years, for vegeta- 
tion is loo strong an expression, soon began to recover from 
their sickly condition. The leaves, instead of being tipped 
with the marks of decay, became green throughout, and 
clearly indicated the restoration of the plant to vigorous 
vegetation. The plan was adopted about the same time by 
another gentleman, w hose garden lay contiguous to mine, 
and whose plants were in a more forward state ; and the 
following season, 1833, he had the gratification of cutting a 
large pine apple of most exquisite llavoiir, wliicli was the 
first that liad been produced at Saugor.” Ill health obliged 
Dr. Spry to leave Saugor before be could enjoy the luxury 
which he had taken so mueli pains to procure ; hut it w^as a 
source of great satisfaction to him that he had put other 
persons in the way of bringing to perfection a delicious fruit 
w'hich is rarely seen in the Upper Provinces of India. The 
transplantation and successful culture of the Lichi, a Chinese 
fruit w'hich flourishes in great luxuriance in Bengal, w^ould 
be highly beneficial in the Upper Provinces of India, wdiere 
at present it is not knowm, while there are many native 
vegetables w’hich would he improved into* great delicacies, 
w ere persons to take pains in suiting the soil and method of 
rearing to their peculiar tendencies. 

A love of natural history opens endless fields of pleasurable 
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research to those who have encouraged a taste for it ; but at 
the same time, it must be said, that the enthusiastic pursuit 
of any one of its branches may prove fatal to the party thus 
ardently engaged in it. India, unfortunately, can show a 
list of victims who have lost their lives from exposure to the 
ediinate in their unwearied desire to extend their ac(iuain- 
tance with the wild tribes of the jungle, and to enrich their 
collections of specimens, (ieology cannot always be fol- 
lowed u]) without i)eril, since it too often leads men who 
are devoted to this interesting branch of science, to remain 
out under a hurning sun much longer than is consistent with 
safety ; imrsucd with moderation, and a due regard to 
health, however, it forms a delightful resource, every day 
revealing new and valuable products in a country, of which 
hitherto, comparatively speaking, little or nothing has been 
known. In a volume of the Asiatic Annual Register for 
1808 , there is a very useful paper entitled ‘‘ Nlemoranda, by 
Dr. Walker, Professor of KafUral Tlisloiy, Kdinbnrgh, to u 
young gentleman going out to India,” and the directions 
given are so apjdicablc to the present time, that it is 
deemed advisable to republish the grer.tev number for the 
benefit of those who may not be able to consult the work in 
which they originally a2>pcared- “ Po be provided with a 
good Fahrenheit’s thertnometcr, enclosed in a glass tube, 
that can be laid in water, for taking tlie beat of the sea in 
different latitudes, and especially fur taking the heal of 
springs in India, whenever you may meet with them. To 
be careful to jiick uj) at sea, all s(‘a-wccds and marine ani- 
mals that come within reach of the ship, and to dry and 
preserve them in paper or otherwise. To be attentive to all 
birds that arc seeii from the ship, to mark the English or 
other names, by Nvhich they are known among the sailors, 
and the latitudes when they first appear and disappear. To 
keep a regular journal from day to day, including the above, 
and all oilier observations in natural history tliat may occur, 

o 2 
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particularly any remarkable appearances in the weather, re- 
specting the winds, rains, thunder and lightning, calms, 
tornadoes, whirlwinds, or wGiterspouts. To notice the altera- 
tions in the colour of the sea, and, if possible, the causes 
from u hence tliey proceed ; esj)ccially the colours proceed- 
ing from minute animals, with a description of these animals. 
On approaching the Cape of Good l]o})e, the Cape pigeons 
or riiito birds are numerous : it would be w^orth while, if 
oi>portunity olfers, to preserve one or two of them by stufling 
their skins, and to mark what distance from the Caj)c they 
are first seen, and when they first disappear. The head, 
jaws, or teeth of the dillerent species of sharks,* lluit may 
be caught upon the voyage, to be preserved. Also the 
diflerent flying fislies. It is much to be wished that one of 
the small fishes hich always aceom])auy the blue shark, 
called the pilot fish, might be caught and preserved. Where- 
ever the cable or sounding line is used, it should be carefully 
examined, udien hove into the ship, as there are frequently 
found curious animals adhering to both, llelwecn the Cape 
and Madagascar, and other parts of the India voyage, various 
sea animals can be easily taken on board, such as what the 
sailors call Portuguese men-of-war, and others, to be pre- 
served, if possible, in paper or in spirits. If the sliip touches 
either at Madagascar or the island of Johaune, there arc 
many curious plants, fossils, and animals which may be i)re- 
served. At Bombay, many interesting articles may be 
obtained, which are there articles of commerce from Surat 
and the Gulf of Persia. Drugs, the diflerent gums and 
resins, the largest pearl oysters, or mother-of-pearl and 
tortoise-shells, the sandalum album or white sandal w'ood 

' lu one speeies of shark Ihcro is nsnally G riy\ a small fish n hieh 
burrows in the l)ody of the, larger animal, cither sucking its blood or feed- 
ing on its suhstanee, and which must prove an endless source of torment 
t(> Ihe ferocious monster thus assailed. This creature might be easily pre- 
served, aud uoulil funn an interesting addition to the mu'seum. 
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and ebony : the fine rod Persian ochre, called at Bombay, 
Indian red. The skins of tlie zebra, Persian lambskins, 
jackall, leopard, panthers, and other Asiatic (piadnipeds ; 
also the horns, and if possible, the heads of the dilferent 
antelopes and gazelles. At Bombay, Madras, and Calcutta, 
to collect specimens of every fossil, even of the most com- 
mon that come wil bin reach. To visit often the sliops of 
the lapidaries, where all tlie linest lelhidia, chalcedony, 
Cornelia, onyx, sardonyx, agate, iuocIk), are cut in great 
(plan titles, and sold very cheap. To cm^uire at Madras con- 
cerning tlie cocliineal discovered by Dr, Anderson, and to 
preserve and send home the species of grass on which it 
feeds. At Calcutta, to preserve gemd specimens with the 
Jiow'cr of all the important j)lants of the country, and iis 
much of their history as possible. To be attentive, especi- 
ally to all the productions of China which may he brought, 
there whether fossil, vegetable, or animal. To collect at 
CtilcuUa, shells, corals, corallines, sponges and other fine 
marine productions, which are brought there from all part.s 
of India. To collect all the fine insects wlierever they occur, 
some collections are to be purchased at an easy rate. 1 
should particularly recommend preserving them in paper 
books, in preference to preserving them loose or upon pins. 
The fresh insects may be placed in folds of ])aper and pressed 
for a day or two, wdth a sullicicnt w eight, when they will be 
dry and sufliciently prepared, even those which have been 
preserved on pins, when put for two minutes in spirits, may 
then be pressed and dried in the same maimer. To pick up 
as often as you can find them, skins of all quadrupeds, 
especially those noted for any peculiar quality ; being very 
careful to mark dowm as many particulars respecting their 
natural history Ixs^^u can learn, and the uses that are made 
of them in the economy of arts. These skins, if dried and 
laid back to back with some ground pepper betw^een them, 
and a few’ small grains of camphor, may be easily brought 
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safe to Europe. To enquire particularly at Calcutta con- 
cerning the great quadrupeds called by the English a buffalo, 
but by the natives the Arnee. It does not come down lower 
upon the Ganges than about the plain of Plasscy. It is 
said to be about fourteen hands high, and is a superb animal, 
whose history is yet unknown in Europe. As also every 
particular that can be learned respecting the Chittagong 
cows, (tile Yak) whose tails are used as lly-tlaps in India/’ 
Since the period mentioned by Dr. Walker, ISOS, the 
zoology of India has been much studied, and the history of 
many interesting animals previously little known, rendered 
familiar to every reader. There is still, however, a wide 
field for research, lly the accounts offered by intelligent 
writers to that very useful and entertaining miscellany the 
‘‘ llengal Sporting Magazine,” we learn that there are very 
considerable variations found in tlie shape of the horns of 
the buffalo, in difierent districts, and therefore it is ex])edicnt 
that every person having the opportunity of visiting remote 
places, should note down the peculiarities falling under his 
observation. To sportsmen, the scientific world ow(* many 
useful discoveries j the existence of one or two varieties of 
wild dog, has been ascertained by these means. I'hey were 
the first to prove the lion to be a denizen of Asia, and to the 
exertions of Capt. Since, of the Bombay army, we are in- 
debted for the settlement of a long disputed question regard- 
ing the mnnclcss lion. The examination of the skin and 
skeleton of this animal killed by him in Guzerat, has esta- 
blished the claims of England to the nobler beast as a 
siq>porter to the arms, a gratifying circumstance not only to 
antiquaries, but to all who glory in the British lion, and 
v ho felt indignant at the attempt to degrade it into a leopard. 
There is a comparatively lately discoveVed animal in India, 
constituting a new type of the bovida, and an intermediate 
form between the bos and the bison. The construction, 
natural history, and habits of the Gauri Gau, or Gaour, have 
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been slated at great length in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal ; and previously to the publication of 
Mr. B, H. Hodgson’s scientific paper, it had been mentioned 
by other writers ; Dr. Spry in particular attracting the at- 
tention of the English reader, by an account which he has 
iniblished in his work, “ Modern India.” The domestica- 
tion of this superb creature is now a desideratum, and it is 
noticed here for tlie purpose of stimulating the youth w^ho 
go out to the country wdicre it is to be found, to exert them- 
selves in the accomplishment of this object. Much may be 
done by those who are in the habit of petting animals, and 
of attending to the minute points so necessary to preserve 
tlicm when removed from the parent during the early stages 
of existence. 

Beautiful and interesting collections of birds may be made 
in India at a small cost of trouble or expense, their skins, as 
well as those of other animals may be kept unstufied till 
after their arrival in England, wdtli very little disadvantage 
to their capability of being set up in all tiieir pristine beauty. 
It is advisable not to remove the skull bone, as that materi- 
ally assists in preserving the shape of the head. The 
following receipt for a solution which has been found very 
eflfectual, is given for the purpose of enabling the traveller 
either at sea or on shore, to enrich his collection wdth what- 
ever interesting animal may fall in his w ay. Take of com- 
mon soap, or shavings, four drachms ; gum Arabic in powder, 
two ditto ; w^hite oxide of arsenic in powuler, six grains ; 
boil these ingredients in four ounces of water, for about 
twenty minutes, taking care to stir it well during the time, 
and label the bottle which contains it, wdth the word 
“ Poison.” Tl3ti|!^ ^lution is to be laid on sparingly on the 
inside of the skin with a brush or feather, tw^o or three 
applications will in general suffice for the purpose. A deal 
box lined with lead foil, similar to that wdiich guards the 
interior of a tea chest, is recommended as the best deposi- 
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tory for a traveller’s museum, and when the skins are per- 
fectly dried, they may be jdaced between layers of cotton, 
well pe])j)cred, or impregnated with camphor. In all the 
bazaars of India a seed is sold which is very effectual in 
keeping off the attacks of insects, and will always be sup- 
plied by native servants for the purjiose. The iircscnce of a 
naturalist as a passenger on board ship is exceedingly de- 
sirable, since nothing can contribute more agreeably to the 
amusements and the employments of a voyage, than scientific 
researches directed towards objects of general interest. A 
taste is hereby di (fused among persons who never troubled 
themselves before about natural philosophy, and those who 
may have found the study to be dry and unproductive, per- 
ceive its great utility, and find their enjoyments materially 
increased in looking at common objects with a view to 
ascertain their j>eculiar jnoperties, the manner of their 
formation, and the uses to which they may be applied. 
Although it may be desirable to attain the very highest de- 
gree of science in every department undertaken l)y the 
student, slight observations upon anything new or striking 
which meets the eye of a traveller, are of importance in 
directing the attention of more experienced persons to the 
subject. The periodicals of India afford great facilities to 
those wdio desire to make the fruits of their researches 
knowm. Vast quantities of the most useful information are 
to be found in these valuable productions, as yet almost 
wdiolly supported by amateur contributors, wdio neither 
waiting for money, nor ambitious of shining by their style, 
communicate the results of their exj)ericnce in an easy un- 
affected manner, very much to the purpose. While colonial 
politics, parties, and factions, are, wdtt]!.,jhe exception of 
very few interesting instances, looked upon in England as 
complete travesties of the grand game of life, the mighty 
w’arfare which decides the destinies of the vrorld ; the great 
value of the services performed by those wbo employ their 
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pens in the developemcnt of the natural resources of the 
country, are universally acknowledged. 

Sporting in India opens so many avenues for amusement, t hat 
although not unaceomt)anied hy danger of various kinds, it 
is scarcely possible to withhold encouragement to a pursuit 
which is at once so exciting and so absorbing in its nature. 
Notwithstanding tlic deleterious description of the atmos- 
phere to which tile ])nrsners of the savage game of an Indian 
jungle arc fretiuently ex})Osed, the malaria, which sometimes 
renders the air so thick and so strongly impregjiated with 
disagreeable odours, as to be scarcely respirable, the excite- 
ment often sufllces to preserve the parly thus situated from 
any injurious effect. Kany persons of course break down, 
and retire from the field with the seeds of a fatal disease, or 
a constitution which never can recover the shock ; but others 
escape, and it need hardly lie said, that after undergoing so 
severe a process of acclimization, the worst dangers of the 
climate may be braved with impunity. Fishing is a far more 
perilous amusement than lumting, it must be carried on at 
seasons of the year when freipient changes of temperature 
occur, to which tlie exposure is very injurious. Long 
intervals may elapse without producing the pleasing agitation 
of the mind wdiich renders the body insensible to external 
sensations, and it is almost impossible to avoid the contact of 
wQi clothing, since it is necessary to wade through pools, 
and to stand perhaps knee deep in the water. The rod has 
not so many votaries in India as the rifle, still the angler 
pursues his sport in many of the streams ; delighting more 
}>articularly in the capture of the Mahasseer, a si)lendid fish 
which is said to afford as much excitement as the capture of 
salmon in the rivers of Scotland or Ireland. As nothing in 
India can be so" ueu\nental as idleness, and as an amusing 
pursuit is not always incompatible wdth the highest scientific 
attainments, those who have any talent for the stage w ill do 
well to cultivate it. There is no record in India to shew that 
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the slightest disadvantage has ever resulted to those gentle- 
men who have taken up the sock or the buskin. In fact, 
some of the most distinguished names in the country might 
be adduced to prove that success upon the hoards has not 
been prejudicial to the morals, or injurious to the prospects 
of the votaries of Thalia, or her more sombre sister. A 
clever actor is a personage of infinite importance all over 
India ; and one Governor-General was said to have given an 
api)ointnient in Calcutta, for the purpose of retaining the 
Kecley of the Chowringhec Theatre, at tlie rresideney. It 
was well bestowed in other respects, and no indiviilutil has 
had recuson to regret the motive slunild it in reality have 
Ijei'ii the one assigned. In the Upper Provinces it is some- 
times found to be impossible to get up a play without the 
assistance of some neighbouring star, who travels perhajis 
s(‘venty or a hundred miles witliout fee or reward, s^ve that 
which is conferred by the applause bestowed upon liim for 
the purpose of exhibiting for a single night. The female 
characters in India, being with the exception of C^aleutta, 
where two or three actresses are engaged, personated by tin* 
most ladylike looking youths of the station, nearly all the 
objections urged against amateur acting are removed. It 
brings the ])arties engaging in it into female society, which 
is always desirable in India, for youths who feel, or fancy 
that tliey have few qualities to recommend them to the com- 
panionshii) of the ladies, arc apt to indulge their sliyness, 
until it degenerates into rusticity. They begin to be afraid 
of encountering the respectable portion of the sex, and 
gradually acejuire pernicious habits, or enter into connexions 
which prove destructive to them through life. Some young 
men there are who never mix with European ladies at all, 
others may be seen in clusters in rcin^I^ttsHroruers of ball- 
rooms, anxious, but not daring, to approach them ; these shy 
youths should always be encouraged, since in no jiart of the 
world can female inlluence be more beneficially exercised. 
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While advocating rational employment of every kind to the 
cadet, he should not in other pursuits forget those strictly 
belonging to his profession. The study of military juris- 
prudence is one especially to be recommended; a high 
degree of attainment will qualify the party for the office of 
judge advocate, while no individual liable to be called upon 
to sit upon a court-mnrtial, should be ignorant of its leading 
principles, an ignorance which in many instances has led to 
the most flagrant acts of injustice. 



CHAPTER X. 


Amid the dilTorcnt kinds of duty which devolve upon 
military men, lliat of sitting upon courts-martial is one 
unfortunately of frequent occurrence. It is astonishing, 
considering the education given to youths wlio have the 
prospect of obtaining a commission in the army, very 
few are properly qualificil to fill the important office of 
member of a tribunal, which is strictly one of equity, and 
wffiich ought to be of tlie purest and most honoiiralile nature. 
Many young men are summoned to attend a court-martial, 
who have never given a single thought to the subject, have 
never made themselves acquainted with its forms, and have 
only vague notions concerning its object. This ignorance 
may be excusable in the junior members of the court, who 
wall probably in ac<]uiring experience take a stronger degree 
of interest in a subject most deeply interesting to their 
brother officers, and which at one period or other may 
seriously affect themselves. It is however not exclusively 
confined to the young, the idle, or the less highly gifted por- 
tion of* the military community ; many men not destitute of 
talents, and tolerably well informed upon other subjects, 
having grown grey in the service withtfutTatlvancing in a 
species of knowledge so intimately connected with the 
welfare of the army; while it is much more difficult to find 
an officer qualified for the appointment of deputy judge 
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advocate, than for that of any other staff emi)loymcnt at the 
disposal of Government. 

The study of military jurisprudence has been discouraged 
in consequence of a very erroneous supposition that it would 
tend to foster a litigious spirit, which, according to general 
opinion, has already been too strongly manifested in the 
army of the India Company. In all probability it is the 
want of the requisite knowledge which has led to the oljsti- 
nacy and contention that have called forth some just reproofs 
ui)on the subject, and while so much injustice, always the 
accompaniment of ignorance, prevails, no set of men can be 
found tamely to submit to practices which arc inimical to 
the service, and prejudicial to themselves. As it is at pre- 
sent constituted in India, there need be no hesitation in 
saying, that not the slightest reliance can be placed upon 
the eoii^ct of a court-martial, its arriving at a true and just 
judgment, depending wholly upon accidental circumstances ; 
the temper and disi)o.sition of the President, the talents and 
learning of the deputy judge advocate, and the number of 
persons present who happen to know^ what they arc about. 
The proceedings it is true go to head quarters, and arc sub- 
jected to the investigation of the judge advocate general, 
and the commander-in-chief, and when these authorities 
chance to he efficient, able, and unprejudiced men, the occa- 
sional severity of their remarks shews how greatly they have 
differed from the opinions on which the conclusions arrived 
at by a court-martial, have been founded. Unfortunately, 
however, there is no security that these high functionaries 
can, or will exercise a calm, dispassionate and wise judg- 
ment ; that they will remedy injustice by the exercise of the 
prerogative vested in the hands of the supreme power, and 
visit flagrant ihstatnces of criminal indulgence towards 
favoured parties with severity of censure. 

A court-martial ought always to be able to arrive at the 
truth, or at least to form a correct judgment upon the 
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evidence placed before it, and to elicit that evidence accord- 
ing to the forms prescribed by law, neither suffering any 
illegal practice to vitiate its iiroceedings, nor endeavouring to 
suppress the truth. When exercising a judgment founded 
upon just notions of right and wrong, and supported by sound 
knowledge of the law of the case, the members of a court- 
martial thus guided, and pursuing a straightforward course, 
may defy tlie efforts of the president, deputy judge advocate, 
judge advocfite general, and commander-in-chief, even should 
the whole be arrayed against them. They may be com- 
manded to revise their proceedings, but if strong in the 
assurance of their integrity, and the authority upon which 
they have acted, they will come to the same concdiision, and 
if that conclusion he upon the side of mercy, it must be 
res])ccted.* If courts-martial were always conducted accord- 
ing to the principles upon which they are supposed to he 
constituted, they would be much fe\vcr in number. In 
India one appears to grow out of another in a most mar- 
vellous manner, until they threaten to have no end ; and the 
evil becomes so intolerable that it redresses itself. 

In no part of the world is it necessary to exercise a 
more rigid adherence to the rules and regulations laid down 
upon the subject of military law, than in the Company’s 
territories, where the case which is to he brought before a 
court-martial, becomes the topic of conversation in every 
circle ; and opinions are given respecting its merits without 
the slightest hesitation. The court is one of honour, and in 
regarding it in so noble a light, the errors and evil feelings 

^ Tho Crown, and the Court of Directors have the iirivilege of sum- 
marily displacing an officer belonging to their respective armies, with, or 
without a court-martial, hut it is exercised only occasions, and 

under very peculiar circumstances : and iu all instances the commander- in- 
chief can remit a sentence which he considers to be too severe, or suspend 
an officer, that is, prevent him from doing duty, without prejudice to rank 
or pay, until the pleasure of the authorities at liome can be known. 
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to which human nature is prone, are put out of the question. 
To evince the slightest doubt concerning the honour of an 
oftlcer, who may be summoned as a member of this most 
virtuous tribunal, would not only be to make him an enemy, 
but to draw down the indignation of the whole body ; while 
to challenge a man who has perhax^s openly expressed 
the strongest sentiments upon the subject in dispute, would 
create a hostile spirit throughout the army. Shielded there- 
fore by a rexmtation which no one can be daring enough to 
attack, tile members of a court-martial shew the utmost 
degree of aflectiou and favour towards tlie accuser, or the 
accused, as the case may be, with i)erfect impunity. C'or- 
rupt motives probably in the strictest sense of the word may 
not be apxdicable to them, but tlie consetjuences are the 
same ; and are not only very fiaapiently highly detrimental 
to the iirospects of those wdio are victims of ];>arty sjurit, but 
exceedingly injurious to the service. The prosecutor has in 
some instances been actually received as an inmate of the 
house of a member of a court, silting to decide a case which 
involved the life and lionour of the accused jiarty, and no one 
ai^Xieared to think that there would be any imiiropricty in 
thus iicrmitting constant and intimate intercourse ; both 
gentlemen having the credit of never speaking to each other 
upon the subject before the court. 

In India and indeed in all small communities comiiosed 
of the same classes, a hostile feeling is very easily excited 
against the unfortunate individual committing an act of 
imxirudencc which is magnified into a crime. Accusation is 
too frerpiently taken for proof, and without being aware ot 
the true cause which has induced them to espouse a par- 
ticular side, the gratification of a novel excitement prompts 
many persons to iixihold or condemn with the utmost violence, 
and without a jiropcr consideration of the merits of the 
question placed before them. Should the majority of the 
residents of a large European station in India, unfortunately 
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arrive at a wrong conclusion, they have little chance of being 
set right until it is too late for the luckless object of perse- 
cution to benefit by a change of opinions, the society is 
composed of persons whose habits, feelings, prejudices and 
views are all in common, and have grown out of the circum- 
stances in which they are placed. There is not, as in the 
smallest country town in England, other influential bodies, 
of a higher or a lower order, who may be inclined to take a 
different, and more enlarged view of the case, neither can 
the i^arty who has been made the subject of general rei)i'e- 
hension, insist upon being tried in a distant part of the 
country, where the whole aflair in which he has been 
engaged has not been canvassed, and sentence passed by 
general consent beforehand. Courts-martial assembled under 
such circumstances have been giiilty of the greatest injustice, 
disregarding the few warning voices which pointed out the 
errors of their proceedings, they have persisted in them, 
determined perchance in the sheer spirit of opposition, to 
cany their point, without reference to law or equity. Un- 
fortunately it has happened that the commander-in-chief, 
either suffering himself to be biassed by the opinions of 
persons about him, hostile to the individual who espoused 
the cause of the oppressed, or from physical infirmities 
incapable of arriving at the truth, has confirmed sentences 
flagrantly unjust ; refusing to do the injured jiarty jiisti(;e, 
when it has been shewn that they were obtained under false 
pretences, and against every established rule. More than 
one officer will have to regret (o the day of his death, the 
departure of Lord Combermcre from India, that gallant, 
straightforward and true hearted soldier, who united in his 
person a rare union of the various qualities requisite to those 
who have not only to lead an army intc^^the afield, but to 
regulate its internal discipline, and decide upon every 
question relative to its honour and well being. Sooner or 
later of course, wherever injustice has prevailed, a re-action 
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will take place, and matters too hastily and too peremptorily 
decided, will be reconsidered with very different results. 
But this in many instances avails nothing, the arbitrary pro- 
ceedings consequent upon prejudicial views, cannot be 
reversed ; and too seldom does the conviction of error, act 
as a warning ; though most fortunately it requires a series of 
extraordinary circumstances such as followed upon the 
departure of Lord Combermere, to produce the disastrous 
consequences occurring during the command of his suc- 
cessor. 

If, as it has been before remarked, the members of a court- 
martial possess sufficient legal knowledge to prevent their 
being led away by the dicta of an ignorant and prejudiced 
president, or judge advocate, or will exercise a certain 
degree of common sense, they will always be independent of 
the opinions and wishes at head quarters j and they owe it 
as a duty not less to their brother officers than to themselves, 
to afford a security against every species of tyranny and 
oppression, by resolutely upholding the truth in despite 
of those who may employ their authority in the cause of 
despotism. 

In some instances a court-martial has come to a very 
erroneous conclusion in consequence of not understanding 
the precise meaning of the words in the indictment, and 
being too proud to attend to the explanation offered by more 
learned persons. Generally speaking, nothing can be in 
worse taste than the style of the charges brought against an 
officer, who is said to have transgressed some military regu- 
lation, or to have misconducted himself in private life. Not 
content with a clear and simjde statement of the nature of 
his alleged offence, he is loaded with opprobrious epithets ; 
the words scandalous and disgraceful, being set forth in 
addition to * unofficer like, and ungentlemanly, which would 
certainly be quite sufficient in all ordinary cases ; and while 
these and other offensive words are employed upon nearly 
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every occasion, the terms fully and honourably acquitted, 
when allegations of the kind, have been successfully rebutted, 
are frequently omitted, even when they are most strongly 
called for. The ends of justice cannot be answered by gross 
and unnecessary exaggerations, which are calculated to 
prejudice the minds of persons not blessed with very keen 
discernment, against a party, who upon some trifling occa- 
sion has a long list of charges brought against him, count 
heaped upon count, and all characterized by the most 
outrageous language. It is seldom that the manner in 
which these charges have been couched, meets witli the 
notice and reprehension of a court-martial, which ought, 
when violent accusations fail of j)i*oof, to comment very 
severely upon an attempt to brand tlie j^arty brought before 
it, with shameful epithets which have no just foundation. 
The court may sit during a long period, and a still longer 
may elapse before the judgment it has pronounced, is iHomul- 
gated, and all this time the officer who has been tried, labours 
under the disadvantage of imputations, which should they do 
no injury to his character, must be very galling to his feelings. 
The nature and wording of the charges ought therefore to 
be subjects of serious consideration to a court-martial, since, 
unless it has been ineceded by a court of eiuiuiry, the 
accused has not had the advantage of any previous exa- 
mination into the merits of the case, no grand jury to pass, 
or ignore the bill, and though in reality the charges may be 
frivolous and vexatious, they may be made to assume a very 
serious appearance, and be so involved, and so ingeniously 
contrived to force the prisoner to prove a negative, as to 
menace the most fatal consequences, unless they should 
undergo a strict scrutiny. Some cases ^are of so straight- 
forward a nature that no doubt can be entertained upon the 
subject, but there are others arising out of perhaps trifling 
circumstances, which become so difficult and complicated, 
as to be very puzzling and perplexing to men who are not 
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prepared by a previous acquaintance with the practice of 
courts-martial to unravel them. A rash, imprudent, and it 
may be, not over-gifted person, gets into some scrape, and 
probably commits himself still more by an incautious 
attempt at extrication, or by not sufficiently considering the 
predicament in which he is placed. He becomes amenable 
to a court-martial, and the same deficiency of talent, and the 
same liastiness of temper which have been the original 
causes of Ills misfortune, prevent him from defending himself 
in the most judicious manner, either in the examination of 
his own, or his opponent’s witnesses, or by setting the affair 
in its true light, llowevxu* willing, there perhaps may not 
be a single individual even at a large military station, able 
to assist hiinj his brother officers have not turned their 
attention to the subject, and he is at the mercy of all the 
mistakes, blunders, and ignorance of a court, w'liich if the 
prosecutor be clever, generally sides with him — or the court 
may possibly be composed of men quite equal to the duty, 
but should the case not be properly placed before it, and the 
questions so framed as to elicit the most material points in 
the evidence, it is compelled to come to a conclusion wliich 
would have been very different had the case been differently 
conducted. 

Few military men can afford to send for counsel from the 
scat of Government, and if they could, the distrust which 
such a stci) would evince, would raise an outcry very preju- 
dicial to their interests. The Deputy Judge Advocate is 
sometimes the prosecutor, and sometimes draws up the 
charges, but this is not always the case, though the pro- 
secutor, if choosing to come forw^ard in his own person, is 
bound to consult with him ; the prisoner is also allowed to 
have the benefit of Itis advice, and much of course depends 
upon the acuteness, temper, feelings, know ledge of the law, 
and acquaintance with his duties of this officer. No interest 
ought to obtain such an axipointment, unless the partj^ seek- 
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ing it can shew that he is perfectly cpialiticd in every respect 
for so responsible an office. Nor is a certain degree of 
information upon the subject of military jurisprudence, less 
necessary on tlic part of the members of a^ourt-martial, 
who if incapable of detecting an error committed by the law 
officer, may be deceived by specious representations, and 
induced to sanction injustice. Every military man is liable 
to be placed in a situation in which he may be called upon 
to take the part of Judge Advocate, and therefore it is in- 
cumbent on him to study the subject, not, as it has been 
before observed, with a view to make himself a lawyer in 
the oflensive sense of the word, but for the purpose of g(‘tling 
at the truth, and of preventing men in authority from using 
their power tyranically. It is most csi)ecially necessary 
where the accused person is totally lielpless and unable to 
vindicate himself, or clear away the obstacles opposed to his 
attempt: or where a private soldier or non-commissioned 
officer has no friend to consult, and may be the victim of 
unmerited oppression. Each member of the court, subject 
to the opinion of the whole, if differing from that of the 
law officer, has a right to question the witnesses, and it is 
of the greatest consequence that these questions should be 
so framed as to bring out the whole truth. Many persons 
in giving evidence, who could have substantiated points of 
the highest importance, have been disappointed and dis- 
tressed by not being called upon to afford the necessary 
information, and by this kind of mismanagement much un- 
merited suffering has been occasioned, which never could 
have taken place had the members of the court been expert 
at cross examination. 

Instances have been known in which two officers have 
been tried for the same offence, under precisely the same 
circumstances, the first has been found guilty and dismissed 
the service, the second acquitted ; the court-martial in either 
case deciding upon the evidence brought before it. The 
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charge was that of calumniating the commanding officer. 
In the first case, the prisoner perhaps too confident in the 
consciousness of his innocence, and unaware of the necessity 
of proving ilHtechnically, did not make the truth of his ob- 
servations upon the conduct of the prosecutor, manifest ; in 
the second, the officer having the advantage of the assistance 
of an experienced friend, proved successfully that truth is 
not calumny, and that he was justified in the remarks which 
he had made, and which were repealed upon his authority. 
Strange to say, the sentence in the first instance was not re- 
versed by the cominander-in-cliicf of the time being, not- 
withstanding the memorials forwarded upon the subject, 
wliich clearly i)oi.nted out the hardship of the case ; nor 
was it until the whole was re-heard before the Court of 
Directors at home, and every circumstance relating to it 
fully stated, that any redress could be obtained. Restoration 
to the service was then too late, for it could not have been 
granted without some injustice, and much inconvenience to 
others. Upon no subject perhaps connected with the local 
Government, have the Court of Directors been more per- 
plexed than that relating to the decisions of court’s-martial 
improperly conducted. In forwarding the case, either by 
accident or design, some of the most material points have 
been omitted, or the party in strengthening his cause by 
legal opinions at the Presidency, has lost time ; and before 
he could arrive in England the question has been mooted 
before the court, and decided, not according to its true 
merits, but according to the statements placed before it. A 
re-consideration has been given, and a pension granted as 
some recompense for undeserved suflering, whereas if the 
wdiole had been known at first, restoration to the service 
would have follov^'d. Occasionally, though the instances 
are too rare to produce much efiect, an officer unjustly dis- 
missed, has returned to take his place in his corps, like one 
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arising from the dead, dispossessing his heirs and successors 
of his estates. 

In addition to the grievance caused by an attempt to vilify 
the character of the accused, by multiplying diarges, eleven 
men in buckram suits often growing out of two, and making 
them out to be of the most heinous nature, persons tried by 
courts-mai‘tial have other disadvantages to contend against. 
Should the members be raw, inexperienced, and dogmatic, 
the latter being often a natural consequence of the two 
former, they arc apt to get into an ill-temper at what they 
are pleased to term the litigious spirit of the prisoner, who 
may not be disposed to j)ermit his adversaries to have every 
thing their own wa)^ They will perhaps allow all kinds of 
irrelevant matter to be brought forward, and object to its 
refutation. The glorious uncertainty of the law, ought not 
to apply to trials by a court-martial, which should be strictly 
a court of honour and of equity, where truth is the object of 
all concerned, but abuses will creep into the best intenlioned 
institutions, and law having been laid down upon the subject 
of the proceedings, it should be generally understood, and 
scrupulously followed. 

The prosecutor has been i)ermitted to open his case with 
a flourishing speech, in the style of the Court of Queen^s 
Bench, or the Old Bailey, in W'hich the strongest language 
has been used, and accusations advanced calculated to pre- 
judice the minds of the members of the court, which subse- 
quently there has been no attempt to make good, or which 
have utterly broken down. All this must be endured with 
the most exemplary patience on the part of the prisoner, 
or the court takes ojFence, and after indulging in a mockery 
of justice, if the errors of its conduct are pointed out, 
and commented upon, it may get fulious. Nothing is 
more difficult than to Imme a defence which shall answer 
all the purposeis .^fs^hich it is intended, even when the 
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prisoner is wholly innocent of the charges preferred against 
him. Should there have been any vexatious proceedings on 
the part of the court, which it is absolutely necessary to 
notice, the pgrplexities increase. To impute the slightest 
blame, to shew that the members have suffered themselves 
to be misled throughout, is to provoke the majority to 
increased hostility ; few have the magnanimity to admit that 
they have been in the wrong, and accidental errors are too 
frequently followed up by determined perseverance. When 
the Mark Anthony style, which is rather the favourite, is 
adopted, it may not produce the intended effect upon the 
court, while it will seriously impede the prospect of success 
before another tribunal. All sorts of compliments are 
expected by officers sitting at a court-martial, they are to be 
called honourable men, to be exonerated from all improper 
feelings and intentions, let them conduct themselves as they 
will. Even when pains have been taken to prevent all just 
cause of offence, a court which has tolerated the ’ most 
indecorous language, or the most bare-faced chicanery on 
the one hand, has objected to the tone and temper of the 
defence, and, not satisfied with passing an iniquitous sentence, 
affecting the life of the prisoner, thus exacting the severest 
penalty of the law, has added insult to injury, by tacking on 
a censure on the mode in which he presumed to rebut the 
charges preferred against him. In the endeavour to obtain 
redress in England by instituting civil actions against the 
President and members of this court-martial, the counsel 
consulted, expressed an opinion that it could not bq main- 
tained, because in this very defence which had occasioned so 
much clamour, he had not imputed malicious motives, 
having addi’essed his judges as men of honour, who though 
misled, desired to be-impartial. Great allowances ought to 
be made for the indignation exx)ressed by a party suffering 
under injurious treatment, and who has not received the pro- 
tection from the court which it is bound to afford; while it is 
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absolutely necessary to point out its failures for the informa- 
tion of the commander-in-chief. 

The measure of punishment also to be awarded upon con- 
viction, ought to be the subject of very serious consideratign 
on the part of a member of a court-martial, and especially 
in the suspension of rank and pay, which involves many 
nice distinctions, and may occasion a greater excess of 
rigour than was contemplated at the time. An accurate 
knowledge of the law and all its bearings will be found 
extremely useful when points of this nature are discussed, 
and will prevent many of those haphazard random decisions, 
which are often productive of incalculable mischief. Again, 
it is exceedingly essential to know exactly what does, and 
what does not constitute a military misdemeanour, and to be 
assured that the court has a right to take cognizance of 
offences brought before it. Transactions of a strictly 
private, and domestic nature, with Avhich neither a court of 
law' or of honour have anything to do, have been often mixed 
up w'ith, or attempted to be passed off, as breaches of dis- 
cipline, or actions unbecoming the character of an officer and 
a gentleman. Upon more than one occasion the contraction 
of debt has been attempted to be set up as a military crime, 
although unconnected wdth any attempt to defraud, or to 
evade payment by unjustifiable means. It is certainly 
essential to the character of an officer, and to the honour of 
the army, that all pecuniary affairs shall be canded on with 
the strictest integrity, but the mere circumstance of being 
unable to discharge a demand for money, though it may 
arise from a reprehensible degree of extravagance, forms no 
legitimate ground for a court-martial. Officers should scru- 
pulously unite in guarding against the interference in affairs 
of private life, which it has been the object of some persons 
in authority to establish, although it cannot be justified by 
ilie most strained interi>retations of military law, or the most 
rigid system of military discipline. 
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In numerous cases the appeal to a court-martial might he 
avoided by a timely reference to some person well instructed 
ujjon all points connected with military affairs, and who is 
acquainted with the exact nature of the duty which officers 
owe to others and to themselves. Such an authority will re- 
commend an apology where it can be made with propriety, and 
thus the consequences of one false step, so frequently lead- 
ing to others of the most fatal nature, will be avoided, lie 
can also point out the necessity of submission to acts which, 
however arbitrary, may be enforced by authorit}", and will 
prevent rasli and intemperate proceedings whicli tend to 
increase the hazard already incurred. However desirous an 
officer may be to aflbrd this kind of assistance to his friends 
and companions, it can only be efficiently supplied by those 
who have given a great portion of their attention to the 
subject, and it is astonishing how very few amid a large and 
highly intelligent body, are qualified to perform a service 
of such great importance, and one which is so constantly 
required. 

It is not without considerable reluctance that the fore- 
going remarks are hazarded, since feminine animadversion 
ujion military jurisprudence may be considered presumptuous, 
impertinent, and out of jdace. In attempting however to 
direct young officers, destined to follow their profession in a 
distant land, to those pursuits 'which promise to insure their 
personal advantage, and to promote the best interests of 
society, it seemed imperative to notice at some length the 
neglect of a study which is so intimately connected with the 
welfare of the army. The observations thus offered have 
been elicited by a most conscientious desire to render a 
residence in India, not idly spent, useful to the community 
at large j and in the liope that more able pens may, take up 
the subject! An abode of eight months in a house in which a 
court-martial was constantly sitting, afforded oi)portuniiics 
of becoming acquainted with the numerous evils resulting 
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from a culpable degree of ignorance and indifference upon 
the part of persons who ought to have taken a deep and 
lively interest in Ihc proceedings. Unwilling to give 
offence, personal allusions have been as much as possible 
carefully avoided, or many cases in point might have been 
adduced in support of the view now given of the manner in 
which courts-martial are too frequently conducted through- 
out British India. 




(TH AFTER X). 

Tnr: medical service. 

As the medical officers who receive appointments from 
the East India Company have usiialJy passed the period of 
extreme youth, and tliereforc may be supposed to have en- 
tered the service of their own free choice, and after duly 
weighing its advantages and disadvantages, the present 
chapter may be deemed a work of supererogation. Never- 
theless, it frequently happens that professional men of very 
resi)ectable standing in the world, go out to the Presidency, 
to which they may be attached, almost as ignorant of the 
nature of their prospects, as the young cadet, who lias only 
just left school. This ignorance is certainly not occasioned 
by indilTerence upon their part to a subject so important to 
their future interests, but from the difficulty of procuring 
accurate information. 

It is with some diffidence that the following observations 
are offered to those gentlemen who look to India as a field 
for the pursuit of their professional career, not because the 
subject has not been attenli\K3ly considered, but on account 
of its extended nature, and the impossibility of doing justice 
to the numerous points which claim attention, persons of 
great experience have, shrunk from the task, and I am there- 
fore compelled to present the remarks and opinions gathered 
during my residence in India, unassisted by the better judg- 
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iiient of gentlemen far more capable of fulfilling this dut}". 
In the first instance I feel particularly anxious to disavow 
any iiitciition in the following observations, to cast the 
slightest shadow upon the illustrious names which compose 
the body of Indian medical officers ; nevertheless, without 
disparagement to the numbers of highly gifted individuals 
who belong to this branch of the service, it appears to me 
to be upon its present footing the most inefficient of any of 
the Indian departments. In the improvements which have 
been introduced with a view to the advantages, efTectiveness, 
and economy of the service, the medical branch has been 
less fortunate than any of the others. An appendage on the 
civil and military establishments, and on account of its 
peculiar functions unconnected with political power or au- 
thority, it has met with a smaller degree of attention, than 
those apparently more important departments ; nor are its 
details arranged in the manner best calculated to do justice 
to its own body, or to supply the wants of the service at the 
most economical rate to the Company. On this subject I 
may offer some remarks at the close of my paper, but in the 
first place, it is necessary to advert to its present position, 
and the prospects of those who enter it. The establishment 
in Bengal amounts, I believe, to 350, that of Madras to 230, 
and that of Bombay to 150 medical officers ; making on the 
wdiolc 730. At each Presidency there is a Medical Board 
composed of the three senior medical servants, which forms 
the highest grade in the service ; the next is that of sui)er- 
intending surgeon, of which there are a certain number 
attached to each Presidency, this grade has the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel in the army, and the duties correspond 
with those of inspectors of hospitals in the British service. 
Then the regimental sui'geons, and assistant surgeons, 
corresponding in rank and pay with those of captains and 
lieutenants in the corps to which they are attached. The 
period of service, before promotion can be expected in this 
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department, (which, as one of strict seniority, varies accord- 
ing to })cculiar circumstances) may, generally upon an 
average he calculated at about fifteen years in the rank of 
assistant surgeon, twelve to fourteen in that of surgeon, 
eight in that of superintending surgeon, or in all about 
thirty-six or thirty -seven years in llengal, before the medical 
officer can reach a seat at the Board. At Madras the period 
is usually shortened by four or five years, and at Bombay it 
is still less, the numbers to be got through in the latter 
named establishment, being fewer when compared to tliose 
of Bengal. This is one of the greatest grievances of y liich 
the Bengal medical officer has to complain, for as the ad- 
vantages, and especially the retiring pensions attached to 
the Indian medical service depend entirely upon the rank 
attained by the individual, those in Bengal are obliged to 
serve much longer than in the sister Bresidencies, before 
they can obtain the promotion, and consequent increase of 
l)ay and allowances, which follow upon shorter periods of 
service at Madras and Bombay. In no om* single branch 
of the East India CJoinpany^s establishment, have the advan- 
tages and emoluments been so extensively reduced and 
curtailed as in the medical department, and there is reason 
to fear tliat in many respects the zeal tluis displayed has 
been of a very injudicious character. About every eight or 
ten years a sweeping and radical change of system appears 
to have taken place, introduced by, and under the sanction 
of the Government, each change being accompanied by im- 
portant reductions to all except the highest grades of the 
service. iSome of these alterations and regulations may 
have been requisite and proper, but in the opinion of those 
who are the most competent to form an accurate judgment 
upon the subject, rtiey have exceeded the just b^nds, and 
will be found to operate prejudicially, in consequenci^f the 
extent to which this principle of change has been carried. 
In pushing a theoretical principle, good perhaps in itself. 
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complaint. In the warm w'eather these Gunas may occasion- 
ally be seen in the streets of Agra or Delhi, seated in the 
morning with their rude instruments for extracting the 
cataract, consisting of a lancet and a steel probe. With the 
former the operator makes an incision in the eye, into which 
he introduces the blunt end of the probe, and by gentle 
friction on the diseased lens, he gradually detaches it from 
the affected part. Binding up the eye, the x»atient is sent 
home with injunctions to keep quiet, and to live low, and 
considering the rude method in which the operation is per- 
formed, and the nature of the instruments employed, it is 
wonderful that success should so frequently attend the ex- 
periment. The native population of India appear to place 
great confidence in their native practitioners, both jdiysicians 
and surgeons, which is yet wanting to the more scientific 
attainments of European skill; and beyond the precincts of 
Calcutta, where knowledge is now advanced, it does not 
seem to me that the native feeling is sufficiently favorabl{‘ 
to warrant any expectation of a profitable employment of 
professional talent to European practitioners in India. 

At Calcutta and the sister Presidencies, medical practice 
forms a source of large emoluments, both European and 
native families paying handsomely, and generally by the 
year, for medical attendance. The usual fee amounts, T 
believe, to from 600 to 1000 sicca rupees per annum, and is 
often higher, so that a medical officer in good private prac- 
tice makes his £5000 or £6000 a year ; but, as it has been 
before stated, beyond the Presidencies private practice is 
not depended upon as a source of emolument, medical fees 
being seldom to be taken into calculation by that part of the 
profession resident at a distance from the seat of Govern- 
ment, or the large civil stations. Th6 great object, there- 
fore, a medical officer in the Company’s service is to 
obtain an appointment, however trifling, at the Presidencies, 
.since though the allowances may be small, it will enable 
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him to engage in private practice. Otherwise there is 
nothing to look forward to excepting the rise by seniority 
in the service, and a small number of lucrative appoint- 
ments ; and as the system of the Government seems with 
few and rare exceptions, bent upon the exclusion of its 
medical servants from every situation not belonging to their 
own particular department, their prospects arc limited in- 
deed. They cannot expect to share in the hopes of those 
who may look forward to the diplomatic and political line, 
to which both civil and military officers may aspire. Form- 
erly, to tliose disposed to engage in comnieiadal enterprize, 
advantageous openings were made hy appointments to civil 
stations, where mercantile speculations could be successfully 
pursued. Even, however, in those halcyon times, for one 
fortunate person who obtained wealth, many were ruined ; 
and now that India is open to every adventurer, the slight 
advantages formerly held out by the exclusive nature of the 
trade, being removed, such prosiiccts are justly considered 
extremely hazardous, and are seldom made available by the 
service. From this statement it would appeal; that the 
medical department of the Indian establishment is certainly 
at present the one affording the lowest prospects to those 
who enter it, holding out nothing more than a moderate 
competency to the survivors after lengthened periods of 
service. There is also one great disadvantage which this 
department labours under, and which indicates very decid- 
edly the inferior interest taken in its prospects by the higher 
authorities. The medical service is excluded from that very 
important boon lately granted to all other Indian military 
officers, the grant of pensions according to length of Indian 
service, as well as according to rank. The justice of their 
claim to participation in this boon is too clear and evident 
to be long withheld, but its postponement nlfr’*ks^ very 
strongly the feeling* which their position in the service 
creates wdth the controuling powers at home, as compared 
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with that manifested towards other military officers. The 
career of a medical officer in India may generally be de- 
scribed by the following routine. Upon his first arrival he 
is sent to the European Government hospital at the Presi- 
dency to act under the surgeon, quarters being found him, 
and his general allowance being about 230 rupees per month. 
He will, in all probability, be speedily removed to some 
regimental European hospital, to act under the regimental 
surgeon, until he shall have time to acquire some knowledge 
of the native language, and should he find his own quarters, 
his allowances will be about 260 rii]>ecs per month. After a 
time he may cxjiect to he removed and posted to the charge 
of a native infantry battalion, where he will have the entire 
medical care of the corps under his superintendence, his 
allowances in this capacity being about 450 rupees per 
month. In fourteen or fifteen years service, he may expect 
to be promoted to the rank of regimental surgeon, when, 
according to his medical charge being in the infantry or 
the cavalry, he will receive from 700 to 1000 rupees per 
month. After twelve or fourteen years of further service, 
he will probably obtain the appointment of superintending 
surgeon at an allowance of 2000 rupees per month, and in 
six or eight years more, he may look to a seat at the medical 
board. A certain proportion of the officers of the medical 
service are lent to the civil departments doing duty at civil 
stations, the allowance of an assistant-surgeon thus ap- 
pointed being about 350 rupees per month, while those 
of a full surgeon vary from 700 to 1000. This, accord- 
ing to the observations which I was enabled to make, 
appears to me to be a just representation of the advantages 
and prospects of a service whose promises are apt to.be 
over estimated at home. It may still ,be said to offer a fair 
field exertion, yet the hopes it holds out are scarcely of 
a nature to induce medical men of high attainments to leave 
their native country, should they entertain any expectation 
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of success at home. Nevertheless, having shewn the im- 
pleasing realities of the case, India, it must be admitted, 
possesses great attractions to the scientific and eiupiiring 
mind, and the long list of distinguished names amid the rolls 
of tlie Company’s medical practitioners shew that it affords 
a wide scope for the exertion of sui)crior talent. In addition 
to their peculiar professional studies, medical men going out 
to India ^\ill do well to acquaint themselves 'with some 
Ijranch of native philosophy ; botany, and geology are 
especially recommended, as being likely to attract the atten- 
tion of Government, and leading either to the few select 
appointments now existing, or to the creation of others. 
Officers belonging to the medical service diflcr in opinion 
regarding the expediency of carrying out an extensive 
library. Some consider a great number of books in the 
light of a burthen, it being, in many instances, impossible 
to convey them about, while others deem a large collection 
of m(flical works indispensably necessary; it will at any 
rate be advisable to carry out the most important books of 
reference upon tlie subjects connected with any particular 
pursuit, portability of size being a great desideratum. 

Government will supply all the surgical instruments which 
arc required, it is therefore optional with the medical officer 
either to furnish himself, or to be content with those that are 
issued for the use of the service. Should he be in the habit 
of making chemical exjieriments, it will be prudent to take 
with him from England every thing that is necessary for the 
purpose, always looking to weight and size in the selection. 
vScicntific men belonging to this branch of the Company’s 
servants, will find in India an unlimited field for the study 
of materia 7nvdica» Native drugs not yet sufficiently known 
to Europeans are i|;L general use in the country, and the 
investigation of their properties may prove ^'‘ecdingly 
beneficial to society.’ A short report upon the subject will 
be given in a succeeding page. Indeed the productions 
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generiilly of a country which most unaccountably has not 
hitherto invited research, and which are still very imper- 
fectly known, demand the attention of the scientific world. 
There can be no doubt that a great proportion of vegetable 
products which arc now disregarded, would be found ex- 
ceedingly serviceable in many of the arts and manufactures 
of Europe, and for the latter there is a field open to the 
scientific and enterprizing enquirer, of unbounded range, 
which would richly reward the trouble and pains bestowed 
upon the investigation. It would not be proper to conclude 
this paper without adverting to a new era opening in India 
for the promotion of medical science. The proceedings of 
the late Governor-General, Lord William Eentinck, in found- 
ing, as it were, a school of medicine in Calcutta for the 
instruction of natives, to be employed in the service, should 
receive all the praise they merit. The activity of mind 
sometimes carried to a fault, of a nobleman whose adminis- 
tration was distinguished from those of his predeces{#rs, by 
the working out of the minute details of suggested improve- 
ments, which the more pressing political exigencies hitherto 
arising under former Governments, had unavoidably i>ost- 
poned, was in this instance wisely directed. The success of 
a measure of considerable promise at the time, has, I believe, 
exceeded the expectations formed of it. A spur has been 
given to the advancement of European science in India, in 
this particular branch, which it is sincerely to be hoped may 
extend its useful influence as rapidly as its early success 
has been eflectual. Lectures are given, I believe, in English 
on the more important branches of medicine and surgery, 
by gentlemen belonging to the profession, to a certain 
number of native youths, whose previous education has 
qiudified them to become candidates 191’ admission to this 
institiUmnp When they have attained sufficient knowledge 
for the trust, they are attached to the military and civil 
departments of the service, in the character of native doctors, 
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two being allowed to every regiment ; and these are placed 
under the superintendence of the European surgeon ; two 
in like manner being appointed to every civil station. Native 
doctors have hitherto been useful only as compounders of 
drugs and dressers in hospitals, and though I believe they 
were found to answer these purposes admirably, their 
natural intelligence, aptitude to learn, amiable temj>er, and 
handiness with the sick, rendering them peculiarly fitted for 
these duties, few of them possessed more than the mere 
routine knowledge of hospital practice. Having no acquaint- 
ance whatever with anatomy, while proving very useful and 
even valuable aids to the surgeon, they could scarcely 
officiate without his direction and superintendence. Now, 
however, that they are receiving a regular and well-grounded 
education, and, as I am informed upon the best authority, 
that the Brahmin and Hindoo youths amongst these medical 
students, have so completely overcome their prejudices as to 
study ' anatomy from dead subjects by dissection, with as 
much ardour as any pupil of a London hospital, the time is 
approaching when the higher duties of the profession in 
the native hospitals and goals may, in many instances, be 
left to native practitioners thus educated. 1 n surgical ope- 
rations, the delicacy of hand, and sharpness of eye, which 
distinguish the natives, will, when combined with competent 
knowledge, render them superior even to the European 
practitioners. When the time arrives in which native talent 
will be thus made available, and all who regard the subject 
stedfastly consider it to be in speedy progress, a gradual 
reduction of the already enormous medical establishment of 
India will certainly be advisable. The establishment is, 
according to the opinion of many competent judges, much 
larger on its present footing than a judicious arrangement 
would render necessary. Many of the details c^kuld now be 
carried into effect' by the natives, in which eve*nt the 
superintending duties, together with the more important 
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departments of tlic service could be conducted by less than 
half the existing number of surgeons. The only objection 
to a new system arises from the manner in which it might 
alfect the patronage of the home authorities, but here, pro- 
bably, the pen becomes too discursive, a point of this nature 
not belonging legitimately to tlie subject under discussion. 
When, however, wc consider that the Indian medical 
establishment amounts to seven hundred and thirty surgeons 
and assistant surgeons, and compare the number of these 
functionaries with the duties which they have to perform, 
and the community in whose behalf they are chiefly if not 
solely occupied, and then advert to the talent and capacity 
of the natives, we are surprised that arrangements, similar to 
those now in progress, should not have been adopted at an 
earlier period, if it be an object of importance to give 
elhcicncy to every dc])artment of the Indian service, by 
adopting improvements which experience has pointed out, 
and nniking reejuisite additions wdicn the advantage is 
obvious, it is not less so that there should be nothing super- 
fluous or redundant. When, on account of a change of 
system, or the necessity of new arrangements, situations 
formerly indispensable, shall no longer be lanjuired, every 
available opportunity should be taken to su]>press them, and 
by this means needless expences would be reduced, and 
facilities given for the extension of further improvements by 
the judicious application of funds so acquired. With this 
view the medical department of India will, in all probability, 
be scrutinized by the home authorities. It appears to be 
likely, that in the first place, the medical boards as they are 
now constituted, and the changes and reductions which they 
will admit, will come under serious consideration. Secondly, 
the propriety of equalizing by a more Just and judicious 
arrangement than now applies, the prospects and advantages 
attendant upon promotion, and the retiring pensions of the 
medical officers belonging to the three Presidencies will 
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aflbrd a subject of discussion. Thirdly, the improvement 
of the prospects of medical officers in India by some increase 
of allowances according to lengthened periods of service, 
without regard to promotion, will force itself upon the 
notice of the court : and fourthly, retiring pensions granted 
according to the number of years devoted to the service in 
India, similar to the advantages conferred upon all other 
military officers, but from which the medical branch has 
hitherto been most unjustly excluded, will undoubtedly be 
conceded. Though many medical men obtain very con- 
siderable eminence in their character as physicians, in 
Calcutta and the other Presidencies, and no small number 
turn the experience which they have acquired in India, tt» 
good account at home, the greater proportion who have 
distinguished themselves are indebted to their superior 
attainments in branches of science independent of their 
professional studies. Excepting in a few inslances there is 
scarcely a sufficient field in the routine of medical duties, to 
satisfy the ambition of Ingh-niiiuled men, and perhaps their 
attention has not been sufficiently directed to the natural 
productions of the scene of their residence. The proceed- 
ings how'ever of learned bodies both al home and at the 
three Presidencies, are now doing much for the promotion 
of this desirable object, and we may look especially to the 
labours of the medical profession for an acquaintance with 
the agricultural resources of India, and the capabilities of 
turning many of its neglected products to advantage. 



CHAPTKR XIL 

THE MEDICAL SERVICE. 

An officer having been apiiointed to the Honourable 
Company’s Medical Establishment in the East Indies, will 
receive at the India House iirinted rules, for his guidance, 
according to the regulations of the service, which will be 
put into his liands immediately after he has taken the oath 
of allegiance. A duplicate of the covenant to which he has 
subscribed his name is also furnished to him for presentation 
to the Town Major of the Presidency, at which he may dis- 
embark in India. Having now entered the service, it will 
be advisable to give serious consideration to the best method 
of proceeding with respect to the outfit, and the mode of 
going out to India. Upon enquiry at the w^arehouses, a 
multiplicity of articles will be enumerated, and a list of neces- 
saries offered, described as being absolutely essential, many 
of which, however, may be dispensed with ; and the cata- 
logue reduced within narrow bounds. An ample supidy of 
linen, comprehending white jackets and trousers, socks and 
towels, wdll comprise nearly all that is wanted for the toilette, 
the wardrobe already possessed being sufficient for the cold 
weather to be encountered on the voyage. A couple of 
suits of silk or some thin stuff will be useful in saving the 
whitc'-4‘^ans from the damage occasioned by iron moulds, 
hich are always conspicuous on the cotton garments worn 
on board ship. A Bengal correspondent concurring in the 
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view already taken in preceding papers upon the subject of 
outfit, observes, that all articles of saddlery, uniform, cloth, 
swords, epaulettes, &c., may be omitted with advantage. 
These things cost a considerable sum of money, which in 
many instances cannot be easily spared at the moment, and 
there is always a risk of injury upon the voyage, while they 
are to be purchased at the place of destination, very fre- 
quently considerably under the price demanded for them in 
London. When these heavy and costly articles arc with- 
drawn from the list, the expcnce of an outfit is greatly 
reduced, and any surplus, after providing a sum for the pur- 
pose of meeting the demands upon landing, will be advan- 
tageously laid out in the purchase of a small but choice col- 
lection of philosophical works, and a few useful surveying 
instruments ; these should include a barometer, a pocket 
compass, a thermometer, a pair of reducing com])asses, and 
a camera lucida, should the individual be an indiflcrent 
draughtsman. Such instruments will be found permanently 
useful, and by a prudent selection from the multifarious 
articles offered at the outfitters, all or part may be included 
without exceeding the ordinary sum spent, or rather thrown 
away by persons who have no judicious friend at hand to 
assist them with the fruits of their experience. 

Another great saving may be effected by a medical officer 
proceeding to India, who is recommended to enq)loy his 
most strenuous endeavours to secure a cabin for tlie voyage 
free of expence. This advantage is rather difficult of attain- 
ment, but as there is always a chance of success, the attempt 
should be made, especially by those to whom economy is an 
object, since, as it will be seen hereafter, a very considerable 
outlay wdll be required to set a medical officer fairly afloat 
after his arrival at* the place of destination. Since the 
abolition of the commercial transactions of theTiac^itedia 
Company, all the troops embarking for their Asiatic pos- 
session belonging to the artillery, &c., are sent out by 
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contract, and in order to secure efficient medical attendance 
for these men, the Court of Directors have the power of 
nominating one of their own officers to take charge of them 
during their voyage. Should they fail, however, to exercise 
this privilege within twenty-one days of the time ai)pointed 
for the sailing of the ship, the patronage devolves upon the 
owners of the vessel, who can name the ))arty eligible for 
the appointment. To a young surgeon proceeding to India 
for the first time, the attainment of the charge is difficult, 
in consequence of its being sought by those who are already 
in the service, and who haj^pen to be at home upon leave, all 
who are on the point of returning being usually desirous to 
avail themselves of the allowance, which, when the number 
of troops amounts to one hundred and fifty, will afford a sum 
about equivalent to the price of a cabin, thereby effecting the 
saving of £120 or £130. The rule w hich guides the Court 
of Directors in the selection of the person to fulfil this im- 
portant duty, lessens the chance of the young surgeon wdio 
seeks the Hj)pointment, since the senior applicant is always 
chosen ; yet as it does not invariably happen that the number 
of medical officers returning to India is sufficient for the 
charge of the troojis that may be going out, the ship-owners 
have not unfrequcntly the appointment in their gift. Every 
medical officer therefore, as soon as he has passed the India 
House, should speak to the military secretary or his assistant, 
the gentleman holding the situation at present being exceed- 
ingly courteous and obliging, and have his name registered 
as an applicant for the medical charge of troops. Should he 
succeed, a second advantage may be gained, as the ship- 
owners find it to their interest to offer a cabin as the remu- 
neration for the services of the surgeon going out in charge 
of the troops, for his attendance on the cfew and passengers. 
An Alft of Parliament has been passed, which requires every 
ship leaving England for a foreign port, and carrying a crew 
of more than thirty men, to take out a surgeon under a heavy 
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penally, v hile few persons would like to engage a passage 
for so long a voyage unless they could be assured of medical 
assistance during its continuance. Every vessel going to 
India of sufficient burthen to carry passengers is therefore 
provided with a surgeon, to whom if not belonging to the 
Company’s establishment, a salary must be paid, in addition 
to the cabin to which as an officer of the ship he would be 
entitled. In an arrangement of this nature the advantage is 
mutual, the exi)encc of a cabin being a very serious item to 
those whose finances arc not particularly extcn.Nive, while 
the owners also affect a saving which mercantile men know- 
how to appreciate. A young surgeon, w^ho on going out to 
India for the first time, can thus provide himself wdth a 
passage, and also secure the allow’ance granted by Govern- 
ment for the charge of the troops, may be considered 
most peculiarly fortunate, such circumstances occurring in 
the commencement of his career, affording, if followed up 
by prudent management, the. means of starting in the world 
clear of debt and incumbrance. 

In order to claim the sum per head granted by the Court 
of Directors, for the medical care of their troops, it is neces- 
sary to produce a living individual, those who die upon the 
voyage being struck out of the muster roll. The meanness 
of the stipulation, which rcipiires living evidence' of medical 
care, and the distrust of biglier motives of action Ilian tlie 
mere desire to secure pecuniary remuneration, liave been 
not unjustly made the subject of indignant comment. The 
patients suffering from fatal attacks, and dying under the 
hands of their medical attendant, would when the duty has 
been strictly and conscientiously performed, be those for 
w hom the highest rate of remuneration should he given, but 
the surgeon is paid* for men who have not occasioned the 
slightest anxiety, and dex)rived of his just reward I^the 
care and attention bestowed upon cases, jierhaps beyond 
all human x)ower. Prevention it is said is better than cure, 
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and the surg(X)ns on board Indiamen are paid according to 
the rule of some wealthy individuals, who give fees to their 
physicians only while they are in good health ; but while 
the Home Governient thus holds its medical officers respon- 
sible for the lives of the people entrusted to their charge, it 
denies them the right of interference respecting the general 
treatment of the men while on board. The surgeon is 
merely permitted to insert at the end of his journal the 
causes, which in his opinion have led to sickness, which 
might have been prevented; while it frcrpiently happens 
that he experiences the utmost difficulty in obtaining atten- 
tion to his re])resen1ations at the proper lime, should he 
even avoid the unpleasant consequences of a collision with 
the ruling powers. A striking instance of the impolicy of 
restricting the autliority of a medical officer in cases so 
essential to the preservation of life and health, occurred on 
board a vessel which left Gravesend in July, 1S37, with one 
hundred and sixty recruits on board for the Bengal artillery. 
In consequence of a lamentable want of discipline and inat- 
tention to tlie means pointed out as necessary to secure the 
proper degree of air and exercise, the scurvy made its 
appearance by the time that the ship had neared the Cape. 
So greatly did the disease prevail, that seventy men were 
struck down with it at once, their sufterings being attended 
with the most alarming results. Notwithstanding this 
disastrous state of atfairs which the surgeon had predicted 
in vain, he found some difficulty in ))rocuring any advan- 
tageous change, the colonel in charge of the troops replying 
to his representations on the subject that tw^o commanding 
officers could not be permitted. Fortunately he succeeded 
better by his spirited representations to the captain of* the 
vessel, who in consequence of the threatened mortality on 
boajK^- put into the neighbouring islands, and by the 
judicious change of diet, occasioned by the purchase of fresh 
vegetables, the health of the sufferers was restored. 
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Those medical men whose pursuits are fixed, will of course 
emidoy themselves after their accustomed manner, but 
young surgeons should carefully guard against the con- 
traction of idle habits on board shij^, and should they not 
find the duties in which they may have engaged themselves, 
sufficient to occupy their time, they should strenuously en- 
deavour to find some useful mode of passing hours, which 
otherwise will be 'wearisome as well as most unprofitable. 
Medical men must necessarily be acquainted with many 
branches of poi)ular science, and these can be brought in 
aid of any little incident occurring on the voyage, increas- 
ing the interest which the capture of a shark or the appear- 
ance of a shoal of sea w'eeds 'v\’ill afford. Every medical 
man going out to India should endeavour to qualify himself 
for a public lecturer, and there can be no place better 
adtipted fur rehearsals in that character, than a ship during 
a long voyage. By addressing an audience 'wdth whom he 
is well acejuainted, he will acquire confidence, and be enabled 
to introduce a new" feature in the society to which he will 
hereafter belong, which will be found not more advantageous 
to others than to himself, there being few things more dis- 
tfisteless to men of scientific attainments, than a want of 
congeniality of pursuits on the part of their associates. 
'I'hough great pains are now taking to disseminate the 
English language throughout India, every medical officer 
bound to this country should apply himself diligently to the 
study of Hindostanee, for he will be continually placed in 
situations in which he will find that nothing of consequence 
can be expected, unless he is able to converse fluently with 
the people about them in their own. tongue. 

A surgeon going to India will find some advantage in a 
previous study of the treatment of tlic lower ajiimals, and 
should not be abov6 taking an interest in the disea'ses of 
cattle, dogs, or even birds. This knowledge w ill -be useful 
to himself iind to others, wdiile the silly xu’cjudice which has 
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hitherto deterred medical men from stooping to things that 
have been considered incompatible with professional dignity, 
is fortunately so rapidly ^rearing away as not to be worth 
thinking about. All the cavalry regiments in India are 
supplied ith veterinary surgeons, who by a wise regulation 
of the service arc placed upon a footing with the other 
officers of the corps; the appointment being in every way 
rendered so comfortable that men eligible for higlier branches 
of the profession are induced to qualify themselves for it. 
The advice and assistance of these gentlemen can, however, 
only he obtained at cavalry station&, and though natives well 
skilled in the management of the diseases of the brute crea- 
tion may occasionally be found, scicntitic knovdedge on the 
subject would be very desi rah k- m a place where pet birds 
and cpiadrupeds of all denominations form so great a source 
of interest and amusement At any rate a medical man 
should he supplied witli a few works upon tlie treatment of 
domesticated animals, to consult upon any emergency for 
the benefit of himself or his friends. 

The first duty of a medical officer on reaching the place of 
his destination, is to rej>ort himself to the town major. Jf 
bound to Bengal, he should as a matter of iirecaution procure 
a certificate from the pilot, of the date of his taking charge 
of the ship at the Sand Heads, for although at present llic 
town major refuses to receive this notification as a formal 
report, yet there can be no doubt that it will eventually be 
recognized in that character, recent orilcrs from the Home 
Government having expressly stated that the pay of the 
officers belonging to the Company shall commence from the. 
date of tludv arrivttl at tl\p limits of the Presidency to which 
they are attached. The Sand Heads arc considered the sea 
limits of /he Bengal Presidency, every officer on quitting 
Ind^ drawing his pay until the vessel passes out of sound- 
ings. The settlement of this question is of some importance, 
since four or five days, or even a week’s pay may be gained 
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when the regulation shall be fully established, meanwhile it 
is advisable to be upon the safe side, and to be provided with 
the requisite certificate. Having reported himself in person 
to the town major, and delivered the counterpart of his 
covenant, the surgeon^s next duty will be to wait upon 
the Secretary of the Medical Board, from whom he will 
receive instructions to repair to the General Hospital and 
report himscir to the surgeon of that institution. Quarters 
will be provided for him in the hospital, or in the south 
barracks of Fort William. Jlis residence at the hospital 
ought, according to the regulations of the service, to be 
protracted to three months, but at present the number of 
medical officers not being equal to meet the exigencies of 
the limes, the moment a new arrival rejiorts himself, he is 
directed to proceed to 1h( niilitary stations in the interior, 
a conveyance lieing pinn idcd by Government for the pur- 
j)Ose. Under these circumstances he. will immediately be 
placed in a situation of great responsibility, and his career in 
consequence be fully commenced. 

A correspondent from Bengal deeply interested in the 
subject, writes thus : — 

Young medical officers were formerly accommodated 
with apartments at the Presidency General Hospital on 
their arrival from FAirope, hut one room after the other has 
been ‘taken in’ by the present incumbents until the whole ^ 
have been absorbed, and they are now sent to the garrison of 
Fort William. It would seem that great importance is 
attached to the attendance on the practice of the General 
Hospital, and it is to he regretted therefore that the distance 
of their residence sliould so far preclude their attendance as 
to make the following order next to a dead letter. 
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* General Orders by the IGght llonourahle the Governor 
Gif-neral in Coitncil, 

‘ Fort William^ July 22, 1820. 

‘ For the j.)urpose of enabling llis Excellency the Com- 
mander-in-chief to judge of the disposition shewn by the 
assistant surgeons, wlio on their arrival from Europe are 
sent to do duly at llic Fresideney General Hospital, to*avail 
themselves of so favourable an opportunity of acquiring 
professional experience. Tlie Kight Honourable the 
Governor fieneral in Council is pleased to direct that the 
medical officer in cliarge of the Hospital, sliall on the 1st of 
each montli transmit to the Adjutant General of the army, a 
report in the following form.^ 

In the report the number of days he visited, and how 
many days he did not visit the hospital is inserted, and any 
other useful remark the surgeon may please to make. These 
gentlemen complain very much of the hardsliip of being 
obliged to attend from a distance so great as that of the Fort 
from the General Hospital, without being granted the usual 
palanquin allowance. In fact they rarely if ever attend, for 
at the early hour the surgeons of the hospital make their 
visit, no liired palanquins are attainable in the garrison, and 
to walk appears very hazardous. A young medical officer 
returning to the Fort after having performed his morn- 
ing duties, was so overpowed by the heat, that he dropped 
perfectly exhausted ; and was obliged to be supported to his 
quarters by two of his companions, subsequently a fever came 
on whicli brought him to the verge of the grave. 

However greatly the medical service may distinguish 
thcmselvefcv.)for zeal and talent in their profession, there is 
not ohc appointment of which the salary is equal to that of 
the lowest staff appointment of the army, and this difference 
is bitterly felt by all. They look on themselves as slighted 
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and ill-used since the reductions they Jiave experienced have 
been threefold that of any other branch of the service. No 
stimulus for exertion is therefore held out to them, and if 
they pursue their duties diligently, it is only out of pure 
love for the science which their professional habits engender. 
It cannot be said thfit their duties are light. No olTiccrs are 
so much exposed as tlie medical ofliccrs are, for in a countiy 
like India, where disease runs its course so rapidly, the most 
vigilant care in marking and endeavouring to arrest its pro- 
gress, is required ; thus, it is not unusual for the medical 
man in his anxiety for the well-doing of his patient, to visit 
him three or lour times a-day.” 

The pay of an assistant surgeon is 120 rupees, about £10 
a month, including the deductions for the Orj^han Fund, 
Military Fund, and the IJengal Medical Relieving Fund. 
When sent to a full batta station he must provide himself 
with a residence, and wdll then draw 24() rupees a month, 
£24, which upon obtaining the charge of a corps will, as 
acting surgeon, be farther increased by an additional 120. 
The stair allowance to a full surgeon in charge of a corps is 
300 rupees, when absent upon leave, and if an assistant 
surgeon be appointed to do the. duty, Government elVect a 
miserable saving by the withdrawal of half, the junior being 
obliged to x^erform all the work for a moiety of the [)ay, and 
ill this way a very large xu’oportion of the sepoy battalions 
are conducted, the poor assistant surgeons having no remedy. 
Such being his ])rosx)ects, it wull be advisable for the medical 
olRcer holding an ax^X)ointmeiit in India to carry out w ith him 
all the money that he can muster. As he tpiits England at 
a more advanced period of life, and holds upon his arrival 
in India a more responsible situation than the cadet, he can- 
not so easily submit to*be content with the bare n< 4 pcssaries 
for which a young boy just entering ux)on a professional 
career may be thankful. 

'fhe Coiiix)any have not, unhai>pily, been guided by that 


1 
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wise policy wliich induced the crown to render its service an 
object of attention to able and well-educated i)ersons, and 
though medical men attached to the Indian establishments 
have reaped golden harvests in times of war, w^hen Govern- 
ment contracts fell into their hands, the service itself has 
never received the attention due to a subject of such vast 
importance to the interests of the empire. An officer* whose 
work upon the constitution of the Medical Dcimrtment in 
the Honourable Company’s service may not be in general 
circulation in England, observes, in speaking of the above 
mentioned contracts : — ** The intelligence of the realization 
of such brilliant fortunes in India, was not slow in reaching 
all parts of Ilritain. Gentlemen of the first families sent 
their sons to study medicine, the Indian service therefol’c 
was soon filled with as able and accomplished men as were 
to be found in any part of the world. Indeed, such were 
their literary acquirements, that many were employed in the 
political department, while the press of India, and houses of 
agency, were principally conducted by them. We have 
proof of their medical abilities by referring to several medical 
works written some thirty or forty years ago by Wade, 
Balfour, Macklean, Fleming, Asscy, Wilson, &c. But these 
prospects were not to continue long. In 1815, while the 
medical service of Her Majesty’s army was undergoing 
great improvement by encouraging men of respectability 
and talent to enter it, the Court of Directors commenced to 
adopt the very opposite policy ; and the local government 
notified that the contract system was to cease, and an allow- 
ance granted in lieu of it, which to those in charge of 
European regiments scarcely afforded a fair remuneration 
for length of service and laborious duties. The native regi- 
ments yic,lded no reward to a full surgeon, but as he pos- 

* Fredorick Corbyn, Esq,, Senior Surgeon, Fort William, whoso pamphlet 
on “ The Constitution of the Medical Department of Ilis Majesty’s and 
Honourable Company’s Services,’* is well entitled to attention. 
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sessed the allowance of a regiment some years previous to 
his promotion to that grade, medical gentlemen were still 
content, and men of education and respectability have con- 
tinued to come out and fill up the vacated ranks. From this 
period it would have been prudent and sound policy to have 
pursued a system which had been found by experience in 
the King’s service to be expedient, namely, that of pro- 
gressively imj^roving the situation of the medical servants of 
the state. 

The system of Government, however, we regret to say, 
seems to be diametrically opj>osed to it : for in 1828 a most 
alarming blow was given to the prospects of every medical 
man throughout British India by a further reduction in 
their allowances ; and though in 1830 some favourable 
modifications were made as regards full surgeons’ allowances, 
still the junior members of the service were generally 
left on a rate of pay and allowance which barely met 
expences.” 

Upon the arrival of a surgeon in India, he will have to 
provide himself with a regulation tent, a horse, saddle and 
bridle, and his regimental uniform. He must also purchase 
all the articles of furniture required for his domestic esta- 
blishment, cooking utensils, chairs, tables, and numerous 
items, which, however economical he may be, will not cost 
less than £150. Should he not be provided with this sum, 
and it will scarcely cover his expences, it must be borrowed 
from a house of agency, the interest on which, including 
insurance of life, amounts to eighteen per cent. According 
to a calculation made by the gentleman already quoted, Mr, 
Corbyn, the rate of living consisting of the following items, 
will amount to a sum total which it is scarcely possible to 
diminish : — 

One sweeper, rupees per month, 5 ; bearers to carry a 
palanquin, included in the pay, 30 ; one Khidmutghur or 
waiting servant, 7 J one washerman, 8 ; one w^ater-carrier, 5 ; 

I 2 
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one cook, 8 ; one scullion, 4 ; one syce or groom, 5 ; house- 
rent, 50; tentage and travelling expences, 75 ; subscriptions 
to the Military and Orphan Funds, G ; clothing, including 
bedding, 20 ; food, including w ine on the most economical 
terms, 75 ; contingencies, postage, stationery, &c., 20. — 
Total 319. The expenditure consequently is greater than 
tlie receipts, and even if by the strictest attention to economy 
some saving should be effected, a medical officer is liable to 
so many removals, that he cannot follow up tlie plan he may 
have adopted, and is in nine cases out of ten involved in 
debt, which unless some fortunate circumstance should occur, 
will remain a burthen to him all his life. 

There are, as it has been stated in previous chapters, 
appointments in the gift of Government by which a young 
medical man may at an early period of his service be placed 
in the rcceit)! of liberal allowances, and though in conse- 
quence of the number of candidates the chances of obtaining 
these prizes are greatly diminished, still they serve to 
stimulate exertion, and to cheer the otherwise gloomy pros- 
pect. In devoting their attention to the capabilities and 
resources of India, medical men have now mure than ever 
an opportunity of becoming benefactors to the country, w hile 
their own happiness w ill be increased by the interest which 
they take in its improA ement. Although a medical officer 
may tind enough, and in some instances more than enough, 
to employ his wdiole time in the execution of his duties, yet 
these may be judiciously blended by an endeavour to intro- 
duce the indigenous substitutes for medicines imported from 
foreign countries into his practice and to ascertain their true 
qualities. The remedies, vegetable and chymical, imported 
into India from Europe and South America, avc learn from 
an authentp;ated report, arc 203 in niithber, and cost tlie State, 
])cr ahnum, something less than one lac of rupees, of this sum 
four-lifths arc expended on the twelve following articles : 
cinchoiui bark and quinine, colocyntli, ipecacuanha, jalap, 
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capavia, scammony, sarsaparilla, manna, oil of peppermint, 
cantharides, and rhubarb. These articles being all intrin- 
sically cheap, it is their vast consumption, which causes 
their great proportionate cost, and consequently it may be 
inferred that for the diseases of India tliese are the articles 
essentially required, and for which it is desirable if possible 
to introduce and find indigenous substitutes. In educating 
native practitioners, according to the system which prevails 
in Europe, we are providing more efficient medical aid to the 
great bulk of the natives than they could hitherto command, 
but as it would be quite impossible for them to incur the 
expcnce of purchasing foreign medicines it is incumbent 
upon us to emplqy our most earnest endeavours to develope 
the natural resources of the country. The introduction of 
jalap has failed in India, the root losing its medicinal 
qualities when transjdanted to a foreign soil, but a perfect 
substitute has been pointed out in a preparation easily made 
from the Kaladana of Bengal, and nothing appears to be 
required to bring it into general use but the eiforts of scien- 
tific men, wlio will cast aside prejudice in the furtherance of 
an object so well calculated to promote the public good. 
Colocyntli has been proved by Dr. Wallich, Dr. Burn, and 
Dr. O’Shaughnessy to exist in abundance in the Delhi and 
Kurrah districts. For ipecacuanha there are so many native 
representations, that nothing, observes the author now 
quoted, but a love of what in foreign, can urge us to seek 
for it. The bark of the root of the nutdar, or the root of 
the untamol, will answer perfectly for many of the uses of 
ipecacuanha. As an emetic we have in tlie Kanoor and 
Burra Kanoor of India, a better article than ipecacuanha or 
any other known rem^^ of this class. For capavia balsam 
an effectual representaxive — one of exactly eqiml power is 
prepared by distillation from the well known gurjim oil of 
Rangoon and Sylhet. For sarsaparilla we haVe at least 
four articles, the \inuntamul, gulanchee, China-root, and 
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guozubefif of which the Jirst is in the opinion of all who have 
used it a more powerful remedy and a much more agreeable 
one than sarsaparilla itself, with the Tarianjaham of Arabia, 
and the rooza and other aromatic oils, we may be well satis- 
fied, instead of mana and peppermint.” Although the 
introduction of these remarks may not at first appear to be 
germane to the subject of the present paper, yet as the dis- 
cussion is employing the attention of scientific men in India, 
it seems advisable to make those members of the faculty wdio 
may contemplate a visit to that part of the world acquainted 
with the topics which are at present exciting interest amid 
the Anglo-Indian community, and of which the reports may 
not be unacceptable to enquiring minds at home. As usual 
upon such occasions “ doctors disagree ” upon a point of very 
great importance, namely, the possibility of dispensing with 
the expensive importatioms from Peru in favour of drugs of 
native growth. Many iiersons are of opinion that narcotine 
substances may be employed in preventing the return of 
periodical ' fevers, and 1(>7 cases are quoted, furnished by 
different medical practitioners, in which the results have 
proved the success of this mode of treatment, but others are 
anxious for the introduction of the cinchona bark tree, 
which, though difficult, does not appear to be impossible. 
The cxpence and trouble attending importations of the kind 
are very great, but active and enterprising spirits delight in 
overcoming obstacles which serve only to excite them to 
fresh efforts. The attempt it appears to produce cinchona 
bark in Europe, as a curiosity for the hot house, has failed, 
but it does not follow that equal want of success would follow 
its transplantation to the soil of India, either in the dry or 
moist part of a country so favourabl^o the growth of plants 
requiring a*.warm climate. It is stK^d that not less than 
6,000 trees in full vigour would be required to supply the 
wants of the community, and that it would take a century at 
least to produce them ; but there can be no good reasons 
why a beginning should not be made. 
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Interesting and fashionable, and there is a fashion in every 
thing, as the study of geology is at this moment, there can 
be no doubt that the time and thoughts of a medical officer 
going out to India, will be more beneficially employed in 
obtaining an intimate acquaintance with botany and horti- 
cultural science. It is unfortunate that at a x)eriod when so 
many subjects of the highest degree of importance to the 
future welfare of India, are opening upon the minds, and 
engaging the attention of men who see how readily they 
might be turned to advantage, that their own necessities 
will scarcely permit them to devote a single rupee to the pro- 
motion of objects of public utility. Money is absolutely 
essential to carry the greater j)ortion of plans for imiuove- 
ment into cficct, but infinite service may be also rendered to 
the country at large by methods which do not involve pecu- 
niary expcnce. It docs not appear that scientific men have 
as yet endeavoured to avail themselves of the channels open 
for communication with the nalives, by means of the news- 
I)aper or Ukhbars published in Hindostance. A series of 
popuhir articles acquainting the respectable classes with the 
advantages attendant upon the cultivation of useful know- 
ledge, and recommending them to form inslitutioiis for the 
purpose of acquiring the means of inq)roving their property, 
would in many cases awaken a desire to benefit by the intro- 
duction of European science, and if zealously followed up 
might be productive of the liappicst results. There is no 
want of curiosity or intelligence in the native character, 
a judicious method of imparting instruction being only 
required to induce the people of India to take an interest in 
subjects of importance to the general good, and it may be 
said that want of judgment on the part of their instructors, 
rather than any inaptitude to learn, will be the ca^se of every 
failure. When the first steam vessel made its way against 
the current of the Ganges, without sails or towing ropes, 
the natives crowded to the banks of the river overpowered 
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by astonishment and perplexity. Upon its amval at Benares, 
several Asiatic gentlemen were invited to go on board to 
inspect the wonders of a ship which was confidently reported 
to be the work of jins or demons. The weather happened 
to be exceedingly sultry, and a windsail had been conse- 
quently put up to conduct a current of air to the cabins 
below. This simple contrivance attracted the attention of 
the native visitants, who could scarcely be prevailed upon to 
give more than a hasty glance at the engines or paddle 
wheels, so eager were they to enjoy the advantage of a 
method of procuring a positive good, which they could 
understand. The anecdote was of course told against them, 
but the error seemed to belong to those Europeans who 
expected that natives of India, who knew nothing whatever 
of the new power of steam, should comprehend the manner 
in which it was brought into action, without any previous 
acquaintance with the nature and effects of machinery. It 
requires a considerable advance in knowledge to comprehend 
or appreciate complicated arrangements, and in the com- 
mencement of an attempt at enlarging the acquaintance of 
the natives with objects of practical utility, the most obvious 
points should be presented to the mind. It may perhaps 
require as long a period to stimulate the whole community 
to undertakings of great importance, as to produce six 
thousand full grown trees of the cinchona bark, nevertheless 
the seeds should be sown, and in every instance where it is 
practicable, the native papers made the vehicle of instruction. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

THE MEDICAL SERVICE. 

There is an old saying which assures us that when things 
are at the worst, they must mend, and the medical officers 
of the Company’s service may console themselves (convinced 
that nothing worse can ensue) with this comfortable expec- 
tation. Gentlemen, however, who are turning their thoughts 
towards India with a view of engaging in its medical service, 
should pause before they take a step, which under the 
present circumstances, will most probably lead to disappoint- 
ment, and all the unideasant feelings attendant upon a sense 
of ill-usage. It becomes, therefore, the duty of those who 
profess to offer advice and instruction to the uninformed, to 
place before them a more detailed account than has hitherto 
been given of the peculiar hardships of which they com- 
plain. 

It has been but too justly remarked, that the medical ser- 
vants of the Company have been subjected to the conse- 
quences of all the strange fancies which the local authorities 
have chosen to entertain ; that little or no faith has been 
kept with them, no compensation given to men who have 
suffered serious injury from the capricious and wanton 
changes which have ^been effected, and no security offered 
that the future shall not resemble the past. Indi^dual cases 
of the greatest hardship have occurred without meeting with 
the slightest attention or redress, and the contempt Avith 
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which the memorials have been treated, of men who suffered, 
and are still suffering from the loss of appointments peremp- 
torily abolished, the cutting of allowances, which they have 
been taught to consider permanent, &c., &c., shew that it is 
absolutely necessary that there should be some influential 
body established at home, in order that the interests of the 
service may be advocated by persons whose remonstrances 
could not be dismissed in the disrespectful manner which 
the memorials of the Company's medical officers have ex- 
perienced. This subject, however, must occupy a succeeding 
l)age ; at present it will be necessary to shew how impera- 
tive some institution of the kind is called for. The following 
statement from an officer belonging to the Bombay medical 
service, affords abundant proof of the invidious situation in 
which those gentlemen who have embarked in it, may be 
placed. 

Since 1817> in the regimental department of the military 
branch of the service, the regulations affecting the pay of 
officers doing duty with European troops have undergone 
four changes, and during the same period there have been 
the same number of changes in the pay regulations, for 
officers doing duty with native troops. 

IN .MEDICAL CHARGE OF AN EUROPEAN REGIMENT. 

In 1817, a Surgeon received from 2,000 to 3,000 Rupees. 


In 1821, 

ditto 

ditto 

600 to 

800 

In 1829, 

ditto 

ditto 

130 


In 1831, 

ditto 

ditto 

500 to 

600 


FOR MEDICAL CHARGE OF NATIVE TROOPS. 

In 1817, a Surgeon received ^ Rupees. 

lU 1821, ditto 300 « 

In 1829, ditto 130 “ 

In 1831. ditto 300 “ 
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In the staff departments of the military branch of the ser- 
vice, many and great changes have been made with respect 
to the emoluments of appointments, the chances for promo^ 
tion, and the qualifications required in candidates for ap- 
pointments. For details and proof of what is here stated, 
reference may be made to tlie memorials of Mr. Kemble, 
Br, Srayttan, Br. Kennedy, Br. Burnes, and many others. 
In the civil branch of the service there have been a great 
variety of systems, some devised for one purpose, and 
some for another ; but all without sufficient reference to the 
true objects of the medical profession, while all of late in- 
vention have been framed in a spirit of sordid and sickening 
economy, not less at variance with the public interests, than 
hurtful to the pride of medical officers, betraying the meanest 
conceptions of the value of their duties, and the most 
thorough contempt for those claims, on which alone the 
great majority of all the Court’s servants in India, are obliged 
to rest their hopes of advancement. The following is a 
statement of the changes made in the salary of a medical 
officer hi the course of ten years. 

First receipt (1820) .... Rs. 500 

Second ditto (1822) .... 380 

Third ditto (1830) . . . . 150 

while at Indore as an acting Residency Surgeon (in 1827) he 
received 100. 

In the Naval branch of the service all the duty is per- 
formed by assistant surgeons, the greater number of whom 
abominate the sea, and consider the hardship of being em- 
ployed on board the more severe, in consequence of their 
immediate gains being very inconsiderable, from there being 
no prospective rewards in this service, and on account of 
their feeling aware* that if during their term of service afloat 
they should acquire nautical tastes, knowledge, and experi- 
ence, such acquirements can be of no value or utility in the 
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situations they may be destined to fill in the after period of 
their lives. 

In all the branches and departments, the rules of patronage 
and promotion have undergone frequent changes ; every new 
Governor, every new Commander-in-chief, and every new 
superintendent of the Indian Navy, having had his own 
peculiar crotchet ; and though the Court of Directors, and 
the Medical Board, have now and then interfered, and en- 
deavoured to introduce uniformity of rule, and to enforce the 
principle, that claims derived from seniority, length of ser- 
vice and character, are to be held paramount, still their 
efforts have hitherto been unsuccessful, and the consequence 
is, that few individuals are contented with their situations, 
and perhaps not one person satisfied with his prospects in 
the service. 

The evils forming the subject matter of the volumes of 
unheeded memorials shelved in the India House, are attri- 
butable, chiefly to two causes. 1st. The sudden introduc- 
tion of great and sweeping measures of reform, unaccom- 
panied by provisions for granting compensation to the 
sufferers. 2d. Omitting fairly to adjust the scales of pay and 
promotion, or which amounts to the same thing, omitting to 
make equally applicable to all the services, one common 
series of unbending rules, constructed on fair principles, and 
calculated to exclude the operation of individual interest and 
caprice, in guiding to selection for appointments. One great 
step towards a remedy for existing grievances, would be 
compliance on the part of the home authorities with the 
prayer of Dr. Kennedy’s Memorial, from which the follow- 
ing extract is taken : — “ Your memorialist most humbly and 
earnestly prays, that your Honorable Court will graciously 
be pleased to take the unhappy circumstances of the Medical 
Department, under your just and humane' consideration, and 
that, estimating the great expence of our education, the im- 
portant and painful, and hazardous nature of our duties, that 
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you will be pleased to place our ill-requitcd body on a footing 
more suitable to our rank and respectability in European 
society, where the Prnfensional is not considered inferior to 
the Military character. To accomplish this, and to admit a 
fair comparison betwixt the Ecclesiastical, Military and 
Medical Establishments, your memorialist earnestly prays 
that your Honorable Court will cause a complete new orga- 
nization of the Medical Department to be made, dividing us 
into classes similar to the military, and in similar propor- 
tions, as follow^s : — 

1. A class of Surgeons to be termed Senior Surgeons, 
forming 7i per cent, on the whole strength : to have the 
rank, and pay, and pension of Lieut.-Colonels in the Army, 
similar to Deputy-Inspectors and Physicians to the Forces, 
in Her Majesty’s Service. 

2. A class of Surgeons to be termed Staff Surgeons, form- 
ing 7i per cent, on the whole strengtli ; to have the rank and 
pay and pensions of Majors in the Army. 

3. Regimental Surgeons, forming 25 per cent, on the whole 
strength, as at present. 

4. Assistant Surgeons (JO per cent, on the strength, and 
ranked as at present, but the order in favour of Her Majesty’s 
Service, by which Assistant Surgeons, when in charge of 
regiments, are ranked and receive pay as Acting Surgeons, 
whilst so employed, to be extended, as in justice it ought to 
be, to your own servants. 

The number in each rank, on this classification, for the 
Bombay Presidency, will be 11 Senior Surgeons, 11 Staff 
Surgeons, 36 Regimental Surgeons, and 88 Assistant Sur- 
geons. Total 146. 

Finally, Members of the Medical Board to rank as Colonels, 
and Superintending Surgeons as Lieut.-Colonels, the pension 
of £500 being granted to the latter after lour^rears service, 
and to the former on obtaining their rank, and the pension 
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of £700 to those who retire from the Board by rotation, after 
four years service. 

These suggested arrangements would still leave the Me- 
dical Department inferior to the Military, as it gives us so 
small a relative proportion of Colonels, but the unspeakable 
advantage which some such improvement would prove to us, 
would fill our hearts with respectful gratitude to your 
Honorable Court, and your gracious liberality, would be 
eventually amply repaid by the new spirit which it would 
generate in the service ; whilst the most cursory examina- 
tion of the grounds, on which your memorialist ventures to 
address your Honorable Court, will serve to prove that no 
inordinate exercise of local expenditure for the present, or of 
the pension list for the future, is to be apprehended. 

As respects the new organkation into Smior Surgeons 
and Slajf Surgevm, forming per cent, on the whole 
strength, their duties could be amply and honourably pro- 
vided for in the three members of the Medical Board, five 
Superintending Surgeons (for five are necessary in this 
Presidency (Bombay) to obtain efficiency), and the Garrison, 
and Cantonment, and Civil Surgeons, and Surgeons of 
General Hospitals, forming a total exceeding twenty -two of 
stair appointments, which are at present, with the exception 
of the first-named, left open for selection ; and as respects 
the emolument, and salaries suitable to the ranks bestowed, 
and duties to be discharged, your memorialist humbly prays, 
that the scale of staff salary fixed for the corps of Engineers 
may serve as a sort of standard by which to estimate the 
remuneration your goodness should consider due to the 
Medical Department.” 

Some alteration in the present state of the medical branch 
of the service, is by every person who has considered the 
subject at aH pronounced to be absolutely necessary. As it 
now stands it oflers no inducement for men to remain in it 
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when their labours become most valuable to the community ; 
that is when arriving at, or nearly forty years of age, after 
seventeen years service. A surgeon is then entitled to his 
pension of £190 a year, and he will receive no more should 
he continue to perform duty ten or twelve years longer. 
Neither as the service is now constituted, has he any pros- 
pects in India, a surgeon of whatever standing, being as 
liable to regimental duty as he who has just been promoted. 
The best remedy for this unfair and impolitic state of things, 
would certainly be the one proposed above, namely, to con- 
stitute an intermediate rank between the surgeon and super- 
intending surgeon, call it by any name deemed most suitable, 
but let it be a regular grade ; standing to the surgeon, as 
the major does to the captain in regard to rank and emolu- 
ments in India, and in pension when he retires. The same 
end, if preferred, might in a great measure be attained by 
admitting the Company's medical officers to similar advan- 
tages in their retiring pe7isio7iSf to those which have been 
conferred by successive warrants on Her Majesty^s Army 
surgeons in pay ; that is by increasing their pensions pro- 
portionably to length of service, allowing every man to 
retire on the full pay of a Queen^s military surgeon of the 
name 6ta?idi?ig, The regulations profess to allow every one 
after the prescribed period of service to retire on “ the full 
pay ” of his rank, and that full j)ay has always been con- 
sidered to mean the full pay of the corresponding rank in 
the Queen’s Service. 13ut in the case of the Company’s 
surgeons it is not so, the full i)ay of the Queen’s surgeons 
rising as high as 22s. or 24s. a day by length of service, 
while that of the Company never goes beyond the lowest 
scale of 10s. 6d. per diem. While the Government of Eng- 
land has seen the justice and policy of thus rew^arding 
lengthened service, that of India has done fiothing for its 
medical officers, and while their military brethren have 
received the most bountiful consideration in regard to pro- 
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vision on retirement, their claims have been overlooked and 
disregarded. The harassing nature of the duties to which 
the Company’s medical officers may be subjected during the 
operations of war, or in times of famine and pestilence, may 
be gathered from the following extract from a letter from 
a superintending surgeon in Bengal. The last accounts 
from the Northwestern Provinces of India, dated the (ith 
of May, from Agra, mention that small-pox committed 
dreadful ravages amongst the iioxmlation generally. Euro- 
ropeans and natives during the last months having suffered 
from severe attacks of these complaints. Subsequently 
measles and inlluenza became nearly universal, and latterly, 
since the commencement of the hot weathci*, fevers and 
cholera of the most virulent characti‘r, l)ecame alarmingly 
prevalent. The work of death still continues ; thousands 
and thousands have been carried off in this way in addition 
to tlie tens of thousands who have died and are dying of 
famine, and to render these heavy calamities still more 
severe, tliere is a great scarcity of medical men in this 
country, many corps being without medical officers, and 
even some stations ; so that regiments and detacliments have 
been obliged to march hundreds of miles w itliout a medical 
officer. The surgeons who are in the country are w’orked 
to death, having often the duties of treble charges to per- 
form, and arc marched through all weathers and at all sea- 
sons from one end of the country to the other. It is there- 
fore not surprising that they die in about a double ratio 
compared with the military officers of the Company’s army, 
and that in consequence, a more than usual number are at 
home on furlough, or on sick leave, or with the intention of 
giving up the service, since no injm who can possibly obtain 
a subsistence in his own country, w ill continue to slave at 
the expence' of health and comfort, especially w’hile his 
laborious, anxious, and responsible duties, in so trying a 
climate as India, are so ill requited. Medical servants at 
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this time have indeed nothing to excite them to exertion. 
Their spirits and energies are depressed not only by the 
curtailments of their allowances from time to time, and more 
particularly by the ex-Governor General Lord William 
Bentinck, but by their having been denied by the President 
of the Board of Controul, Sir J. C. Hobhouse, the pensions 
for length of service in common with the military branch of 
the Service, which has lately been conceded to the latter. 
The Court of Directors, who, unhap])ily for themselves, and 
for the country they nominally govern, are as nothing com- 
pared to the Board of Controul, have it appears recom- 
mended that their medical servants should be less injuriously 
treated, but to no puri)osc, the fiat has gone forth from the 
Queen’s Government, which decides that no remedy shall be 
applied to the grievances complained of. The consequence 
is, that there are now men who have served upwards of 
thirty years in the medical department of the Company’s 
establishment in India, wliose retiring i)ension is only £11K) 
a year, whilst a military ollicer of the same army who com- 
mences his career earlier in life hy five or seven years, after 
serving thirty-two years in India is entitled to £450 a year 
retiring pension. After this statement it cannot he a subject 
of astonishment that there is a scarcity of medical officers 
for the military and civil duties of the India C!ompany’s 
Government. 

It may appear that the existing evils and tlndr proposed 
remedies, arc enumerated too often in tlie j»re.sent work, and 
that a simiile statement of the disadvantages under which 
the service suffers, would be sufficient for the purpose of 
showing its situation and prospects. A mere detail of griev- 
ances however, gathered from the numerous documents 
extant upon the subject, would scarcely show' how deeply 
the medical officers of the India Company feet the wounds 
which have been inflicted upon them, and how^ anxiously 
they are desirous to have the service placed upon a more 
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honourable and secure footing. Those, as it has been re- 
marked, who have any intention of engaging in this service 
should be made acquainted beforehand with the state of 
feeling which has been engendered in the breasts of their 
brother officers, the universal discontent that prevails, and 
the chances that they may be made to suffer under the same 
system which has been rendered so intolerable to high 
minded men, conscious of merit, and indignant at the wrongs 
tliey have sustained. Many of the friends of the aggrieved, 
who sec the absolute necessity of putting an end to the 
present incertitude regarding the rank which medical officers 
may hold after i)rotracted length of service, and who advo- 
cate the recognition of their claims to an encreased rate of 
pensions, are of opinion lliat they should be content wdth 
such prospective boons, and not seek for comjiensation for 
previous suffering. It is said that the individuals subjected 
to losses are few, and that others have been benefited by 
the changes effected in various departments. The small 
number of the suflerers, will in these days of economy afford 
an additional plea for the compensation demanded, while no 
generous spirit could be wholly content with the improve- 
ment of his own prospects, while he sees those of his brother 
officers, or their surviving families wholly blighted. The 
sufferers may be few, but their wrongs are of a crying de- 
scription, and such as imiierativcly demand redress. In the 
arbitrary abolition of appointments, sometimes, though for 
the alleged purpose of remodelling the departments, in 
reality to promote a favourite, no pains have been taken to 
place the person thus summarily deprived of an honourable 
employment, attended with liberal emoluments, in (he posi- 
tion to which his services entitled him. It frequently hap- 
pened that men in tlie full confidence of the enjoyment of a 
staff' appointment during life, and to )vhich their talents and 
acquirements were peculiarly adapted, relinquished their 
promotion, all claims to a seat at the medical board, &c, on 
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the score of seniority. These men at the whim or caprice 
of a Governor-General, or a less justifiable motive, have been 
cast adrift, their only satisfaction being the assurance that 
they are turned out of office with characters wholly un- 
stained, and with an unblemished reputation for zeal and 
ability. A sort of mockery which adds insult to injury, since 
the very deprivation unaccompanied by a confession that it 
was occasioned by corrupt mocives, is sufficient to produce 
an unfavourable opinion of the conduct or the competency 
of the party thus dismissed without recompense or reward.* 
One of the most flagrant cases in point is that of the late 
lamented Mr. John Tytler, hurried to the grave by the over- 
whelming sense of his injuries ; and whose family remain 
unnoticed claimants for the compensation denied to him. 
It has happened that gentlemen on the faith of a Govern- 
ment appointment at the Presidency, have established a 
large and lucrative private practice. The a])pointment is 
unceremoniously abolished, and the officer holding it per- 
haps jiostcd to a regiment, is compelled either to do duties 
which he never expected to be called upon to perform again, 
or to resign the Service. The individual thus unworthily 
treated comes home to seek redress, but his representations 
and remonstrances, unless backed by very powerful interest, 
meet with little or no attention. It is thought unadvisable 
to interfere with the measures adopted by the local Govern- 
ment, even when their injustice and hardship are acknow- 
ledged and lamented. Men in office seldom possess sufficient 
magnanimity to admit that they have erred in their judg- 


* Corrupt motives, of course, never will be confessed ; no person m ill 
be honest enough to say “ You are deprived of your appointment because 
I wish to bestow it upon a friend, or because I tind you less subservient to 
my will than is desirable and as no great man is withoul his partisans, 
it will always be insinuated that though there might not be sufficient cause 
for direct accusation, the person in authority was justilied in the measure 
he adopted. 
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mcnt, and if once they have sanctioned a wrong committed 
upon one of their servants, appeals are usually fruitless and 
unavailing : while the denial is rendered still more grating 
to the party who feels that he has supplicated as a favour 
the justice, which under a more defined system might have 
boon demanded as a right. 

The Indian medical service has no representative in 
England, no influential persons invested with authority and 
interested in its behalf, to urge the necessity of affording 
pecuniary compensation to those who have had their fortunes 
wantonly ruined, and their feelings recklessly outraged by 
men who, in the plenitude of their power, have displaced 
them to make way for some minion of their own. Inadequate 
as this compensation must be in many cases, in which time, 
talents, zeal, and all the feelings and energies of a noble 
mind, have been directed to one object; and when it is dis- 
covered tliat the labours of a whole life have been thrown 
away, and that the attention must be turned at its later 
period to something else; still it is all that the (’ourt citn 
grant, and should not be withheld. The medical service 
requires consideration of this kind to support its members 
under the pressure of their numerous axieties and cares. All 
would rejoice at an act of justice done to a brother officer, 
while the widows of men, aware how deeply the sense of 
injury lias rankled in the breasts of their husbands, and how 
greatly it contributed to reduce them to their present 
bereavement, and to render their children fatherless, would 
be soothed not only by the improvement of their pecuniary 
resources, but by the feeling that a stigma has been removed 
from a valued and honoured name. 

It may be said that the reputation of men who have been 
unjustly deprived of an appointmenf, is not in reality 
tarnished, and that the smooth speeches of the gracious per- 
sonage, — who assures them, that, though the interests of the 
service demands their dismissal, and though he does not 
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see any way in which he can compensate them for tlie loss 
of an employment of high trust, emolument and dignity, yet 
he is ready to give his testimony to their efficiency, zeal, 
talents, and unexceptionable conduct, — arc quite sufficient 
to prevent society from attaching any disgrace to the party 
thus highly complimented. Tlie world, however, is apt to 
look at the facts of the case, and to disregard the words ; 
and in instances of the grossest injustice, whispers have 
gone about that there have been la asous for an a])parently 
despotic proceeding which do not aj[)pear ; every man 
whose wrongs have been unredressed being lialde to this 
inference. 

As one means of procuring a remedy for the grievances 
sustained by tlie medical service, it has been proposed to 
constitute the red ired members of that body into a college, 
to which the charge of the Company's medical library and 
museum should be assigned, and also the duly of revising 
all orders and regulations allccting the interests of the 
profession in India. An administration thus composed of the 
retired officers of the medical service could scarcely fail to 
])roduce the most heneficial efleets. In the first place it 
would afford employments and pursuits of the liiglu'st degree 
of interest to men who, on their return from India, find 
tliemselves suddenly reduced to idleness, and cut otf from all 
communication with persons of congenial tastes and view’s. — 
Secondly, passing over otlu'r obvious advantagt-s, the Com- 
jiariy’s medical servants in India, who would all he licen- 
tiates of this college, would be stimulated to the strongest 
exertions in tlie advancement of science, and in the collection 
of specimens of various products connected with its several 
branches. The vast accessions of treasures illustrative of 
natural history, acquiiied by the patient and laborious efforts 
of medical officers in India, have* been scattered all over tint 
British dominions, in consequence of there being no one 
single place to claim them as a- right : and it is im])ossible 
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to calculate upon the admirable effects which might be pro- 
duced by a college instituted at this juncture by men who 
possess all tlie advantages resulting from the experience 
of ages. 

It has also been proposed to start a retired member of 
the medical service as a candidate for a seat in the Direction, 
and to this there can be no possible objection, as it would 
not in any way interfere with the scheme of founding the 
college, rather serving to promote it j but, it should be borne 
ill mind that the establishment of the college must prove a 
permanent advantage, while that derived from the election 
of a Director, would be subjected to many contingencies, 
the frail dependence upon human life being one. Unanimity 
being so desirable in every attempt to improve the condition 
of any class or body of men, the whole of the medical 
service should unite, since there may be a difference of 
opinion respecting the superior utility of either plan, in the 
endeavour to attain both these objects, namely, a repre- 
sentation in the Direction, and a college. “ Why,” it has 
been asked, ‘‘ have the Indian medical service no })harma- 
copmia, cither in England or in the scene of its duties, no 
libraries, no museums of natural history, of morbid and 
comparative anatomy, and the articles used in materia medica 
in India ? The answer to all these questions is one and the 
same, because it has no college, and because in the Indian 
medical service there is much to create dissatisfaction and 
disgust, and nothing whatever ‘ to give spur to industry and 
ambition.’ ” It now only remains to say, that in consequence 
of the imj)Ossibility of existing upon the pittance provided 
1))’ the Company as the j)ension of their medical service, the 
olhcers belonging to this department have instituted a 
retiring fund, of which a table, taken from the Bombay 
Calendvr, and printed in the Appendix, forming No. 3, will 
shew the advantages. 



C'HAPTER XIV. 

DESULTORY REMARKS UPON Til?: OFFICE OF CHA PLAIN TO THE 
EAST INDIA company’s INDIAN POSS EsSlONS. 

The clerical estalilishment of the East India Company 
though still very small, has been considerably enlarged of 
late years ; and while those who have had any experience 
in the duties of a minister of the gospel at home, must suffer 
many privations, and accustom themselves to an almost 
totally diflerent mode of life, still there is much to interest 
their minds, and employ their time in a residence in India. 
The salaries annexed to the office of chaplain in the Com- 
pany’s territories are sufficient to afford a comfortable main- 
tenance, but nothing more ; and excex>ting in Calcutta, the 
additions derived from marriage-fees is so trifling as not to 
be taken at all into consideration. A chaplain ux)on his first 
appointment receives about six hundred pounds a year, 
which is subsequently augmented to a thousand ; and he 
may now, perhaps, look forward to some of the digniti(‘s 
w'hich the Indian Church in its j)rcsent constitution wall 
confer. Indeed there seems to have been somewhat of ’Hard- 
ship in the Avay in which (latroiifige has been bestowed ; and 
that men who have slaved in the vineyard all day should not 
have been chosen fw the mitres conferred at home upon 
persons wholly unacquainted with the pastoral wants of the 
country. Too mucFi praise, however, cannot be given to the 
home authorities for the manner in which thcii -patronage 
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has been employed. It is Ycry long since a boon companion 
or other disreputable member of the church has been 
appointed to either of the three Presidencies ; and the most 
that can now be charged against the clerical establishment 
of India, is in some cases a mistaken zeal, which gene- 
rally speaking defeats the object which it was intended to 
attain. 

An appointment at either of the Presidencies is a matter 
of uncertainty, and the chaplain upon his arrival in India is 
usually sent to some distant station, where he is utterly 
devoid of all companionship witli members of the clerical 
profession, and can meet with few or none whose studies, 
tastes, and inirsuits have in any degree resembled his own. 
A clergyman often feels very deeply the want of sympathy 
on the part of his associates, and in some instances the con- 
sciousness of loneliness in the midst of a crowd, induces 
him to retire almost wholly within himself; the presence of 
a chaplain at a station being frequently only known by the 
zealous performance of the duties of his office. There is 
indeed considerable difficulty in marking out the path which 
it is most desirable for a clergyman to pursue with respect 
to society. His presence at all the gaieties of a station, 
however innocent and harmless they might be, would tend 
to lessen the respect for his cloth, while his entire with- 
drawal from all social meetings is certainly disadvantageous : 
it tends in the first instance to establish a clique or religious 
coterie, composed of persons who make great pretensions, 
and who in rendering their circle exclusive, deprive the rest 
of the community of every opportunity of spiritual profit, 
not attainable by attendance at church. There can be no- 
thing in reality more anti-Christian than the determination 
but too often manifested, to avoid all hltcrcoprse with per- 
sons whose religious views do not coincide with the strict 
ideas entertained by others belonging to the same church. 
It is at variance with that universal charily preached by the 
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great founder of our religion, and which should regulate 
every thought and feeling of those who profess to believe in 
and follow his precepts. Without entering into any ques- 
tion concerning the misemployment of time, at balls and 
gaieties of any kind, it may be said that it is quite sufficient 
for those who have tender consciences ui)on such subjc(;ts, 
and who really believe that they arc committing sin in fre- 
quenting places of jiublic amusement, to remain away from 
them. But with this they are not content, they go much 
farther, denouncing as utterly reprobate, all who indulge in 
what they are pleased to term forbidden things, and doing 
great injury to religion by displaying it in a revolting form. 
They should consider that in India especially, when a com- 
plete separation takes place between those wlio cling to the 
vanities of the world, and those who have given them all up 
for conscience’ sake, the former are left utterly without tin* 
chance of benefiting by sober conversation, since tlicy have 
not, as ill England, the resource offered by other professing 
Christians who do not carry their views quite so far. 
Hypocrisy in religion is perhaps much less frequent than is 
usually supposed, and those who have been close ol)servers 
of mankind, will generally give credit for perfect sincerity 
to persons who voluntarily embrace a strict mode of life*, not. 
unattended with disadvantage to themselves, and certainly 
distasteful to others. But while they feel convinced tlial 
they .are pursuing the right p.ath, they should pity ratlu i’ 
than condemn tliosc who have not yet found it, and a\1io 
fancy that they may be equally acceptable in the eyes of tin- 
Creator. If a clergyman possessed the means of rendering 
his home agreeable, and of establishing conversaziones of a 
serious, but not of a strictly religious nature, it would do 
much towards the infiwsion of a kind spirit throi;ghoiit the 
society, and of inducing many to think very deeply n]>on 
subjects to which they liave previously given little con.^i- 
deration. Hitherto the customs and usages of India have 
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been against cheai) and inlelleclnal amusement. Dinners 
and suppers have only been llionglit worthy of attendance, 
but no persons could with a better chance of success intro- 
duce tea parties, in wliich science, astronomical and botanical 
science especially, and natural history, might be brought in 
aid of an exposition of the wonderful worhs of God. Cler- 
gymen in India should not disdain those popular arts which 
would render their society courted, and which, without com- 
promising themselves in any way, or derogating from the 
character which it is their duty as well as their interest to 
preserve, would prevent the eslrangemout between them- 
selves and the gayer i)ortion of their Hock which forms at 
present so great a barrier to religious improvement. A 
microscope on an extensive scale, and a few of tliose amus- 
ing experiments in chemistry, which tend so much to the 
advancement of science at home, together with the develope- 
ment of the natural productions of India, would blend 
instruction and entertainment very judiciously together ; 
and ultimalely jjrove highly beneficial in exalting the pur- 
suits of tlie yoAiug and idle, and bringing forward many of 
the neglect(‘d treasures of the richest soil in the world. 

The Padre, as he is called in India, is always a personage 
whom the natives are inclined to regard with very great 
respect; all cr.stes and classes, both of Mahomedans and 
Hindoos, ;ire highly religious people ; and nothing so 
strongly tends to exalt the Europemi character in their eyes, 
than attendance at public worship, in an edifice built ex- 
pressly for tlic purpose, a church wortliy of the notions tliey 
themselves entertain of the great Creator of the world. 
They look up to the officiating clergyman as a man wffiom 
they Avould feel inclined to reverence, and there can be very 
little doubt, that liad the life of riic late lamented Bishop 
lleber been s]>ared, his example' w'ould have produced the 
most beneficial results to the community at large. It would 
re(juiie perhaps the talents as well as the zeal of that 
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amiable and accomplished man, to effect the object for 
which he was so eminently qualified : but though few may 
be equally gifted, his example should be followed by all, 
who to the learning necessary to their profession, possess 
cultivated minds. The house of the clergyman should be 
the resort of Mahomedans and Hindoos, Jew and Gentile, and 
he should especially endeavour to induce the higher classes 
of natives to attend at all tVie social meetings held there. 

A clergyman soon after his arrival in India has the morti- 
fication to discover that he cannot make converts of his own 
servants, and that unless he should lie content with an in- 
ferior class of domestics, and run the risk of being compelled 
to support them whether they turn out well or ill, he must 
he content to have pagans and infidels about Iiim. It is 
useless to try to begin with the lower and uneducated classes 
of adults, and hitherto little or no attcnijd has been made to 
cflcct the conversion of the higher orders. The first step 
would certainly be to conciliate them, to enlarge their minds, 
to direct their tastes to higher objects than those whicli 
have hitherto occupied both ; and to show the character of 
the Christian pastor in its brightest point of view. Nativ(*s 
of rank would be proud and pleased l>y any attention upon 
the i)art of the Padre, who, if well-versed in the language, 
would have frequent opportunities in adverting to the Scrip- 
tures, to sow good seed, and without any formal ])!’(■ tens ions 
to the cliaraeter of a tericher, would in all pia)bahility do 
much towuirds effecting the end in vie\v. The small })ro- 
gress, w^hich notw ithstanding the zealous efforts of numbers 
of pious men, Christianity has hitherto made in India, shows 
that there is some defect in the system. There is a a\ ide 
field open for the labors of those who carneslly desire to 
(jonfer the inestiinahi# blessings of the gospel# upon men 
whose gross religious delusions lead to an incalculable sum 
of misery and crime. Amid the studies of a clergyman lui 
will strive to acquaint himself with the manners, habits, 
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cliaracler, aiul wants of the peo])lc; with the view of ren- 
dering the labors of the missionaries belonging to tlie Esta- 
blished Church, useful. The large military stations in India 
are some of tlie last places in which religious instruction 
cfin be entered ui)on with a fair chance of eifccting good 
amongst the native population, Avho are generally speaking, 
satisfied with their own condition and averse to change. It 
is in the hilly and wild districts, amid persons in a more bar- 
barous state, ignorant of many of the useful arts cultivated 
in the plains, and unacquainted witti the value of the natural 
[)roclucts of the soil, and with the means of turning them to 
beneficial account, either as articles of merchandize or of 
liome consuuqition, tliat the labors of the missionary would 
most avail. Men silting themselves down in the midst of 
such a community, who would begin by ameliorating the 
condition of these wretched people, starving in the midst of 
wcailii, and ^^ho die of hunger in a country where corn 
would abound, and wdiich is teeming with oil, would hccoine 
tile benefactors, and ultimately the saviours of wdiole dis- 
tricts. The iulhience of tlie Brahmins which is so strongly 
felt in the more civilized parts of India, becomes faint and 
weak in these remote and uncultivated scenes, the people 
are free from tlic prejudices of caste, and ready to embrace 
a religion which comes recommended to them by practical 
good. Even if the expectations entertained upon the sub- 
ject of the conversion of these miserable races, should be 
too sanguine, liow^ can Christian missionaries be belter em- 
ployed, than ill a w ork of so mu(di charity towai ds their less 
fortunate brethren, degraded nearly to a level with the 
beasts of tlie field, w liolly on account of the absence of all 
instruction from jiersons qualified to direct their labors. If 
settled dovm in some convenient upon the borders of 
these desolate rt'gioiis, for the places inhabited by wild 
llhecls, wild (ionds, and the nearly equally savage popula- 
liuii of the Kolc country, would perhaps be untenable to an 
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European j means would easily be found to establish a com- 
munication with the interior, and in a very short time the 
advantage resulting from the advice and assistance of a 
superior mind, would be discovered and appreciated. In 
many places the most common arts are unknown, and in 
others, in which the soil more niggard, denies sustenance to 
a scanty and stunted population, the science of more ad- 
vanced nations could be brought in aid of the coal and iron 
which they afford. No one should neglect or despise a 
beginning however small ; the ra]>id extension of the ])otat()e 
in the Himalaya mountains, shows how much good a single 
individual may cfiect, and though the resident clergy cannot 
tlremsclves make pilgrimages to these remote scenes, they 
may acquire very considerable knowledge concerning them 
for the purpose of animating the zeal of missionaries already 
in India, or who may be willing to turn their steps troni 
Grctit Britain to the East. It is astonishing that so little 
hfis been attempted in the Himalaya, which, while it would 
alTord a delightful residence to European families, ollc'rs a 
field of the highest promise for the labors of the missionary. 
It may he safely said that in these splendid territories, igno- 
rance is the sole drawback to human lia])piness. ^J'liey iuive 
now become the resort of the gay and idle portion of the 
Anglo-Indian community, who intent only uj>un their own 
interests and convenience, care uotlunv much they deterioratt^ 
the native character by encouraging its cupidity. Jt is 
therefore tlie more incumbent u])un those who have tiie 
good of mankind at heart, to do their utmost to counteract 
the evils which have already resulted from intercourse witli 
Europeans, not entered upon by the latter witVi any benevo- 
lent view for the improvement of their less forlunati 
brethren. 

To return to the . situation in which a clergyman feel> 
himself placed, when performing the duties of a eliaplain in 
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India; one of the great difficulties which he has to en- 
counter, arises from the olFence wdiich is so frequently taken 
at the tone of a sermon. A clergyman preaching before a 
large and mixed congregation, may lash at vice with the 
ho]>e of awakening the attention of the sinner to a sense of 
his delinquencies, without making him the mark of public 
reprobation. In small societies it is different; however 
general the censure may be, it is invariably supposed to be 
purposely levelled at some person, known or suspected to 
have an inclination for the species of criminal indulgence 
alluded to ; and the clergyman is very unjustly considered 
to have cxc*ecdecl his duty in thus directing attention to an 
individual who has provoked his censure. It would be im- 
pertinent to offer any advice upon the subject, and the fact 
is only stated to shew the necessity of some caution upon a 
point of great importance, since of course it will be the 
object of every clergyman to benefit the flock placed under 
his care, and this cannot he eficctcd without great con- 
sideration respecting the means to be employed. The “ ear-^ 
polite” to which the sermon is addressed, may he for ever 
closcil by some inadvertent sentence twisted into a per- 
sonality, and tliougli it Ixdioves a clergyman to be fearless 
in the execution of his duty, he will do well to avoid all 
unnecessary display of severity, and to invite and persuade, 
rather than revile and condemn. 

A clergyman should possess a good library of the best 
theological works, both for the advantage of himself, and of 
others ; for lie may lind himself involved in arguments and 
subtleties which it will require all the wisdom contained in 
these volumes to refute. Well educated natives are fond of 
entering into religious disquisitions, and it is of great impor- 
tance that ‘diey should find pers^s” able and walling to 
ariswun all their questions, and who they discover to be well 
versed in their ow n peculiar tenets, and inclined to treat the 
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subject with temper. Of all the causes which have reumled 
the spread of the Christian religion in llie east, mistaken 
zeal has been the most aclive. 

There are many persons in India who feel the most earnest 
desire to see the total overthrow of those revolting super- 
stitions, which chain down the human mind, cherish all that 
is evil, and which are supported by rites and ceremonies 
abhorrent to every true Christian; but who do not join in 
the outcry raised concerning what is called llrilish en- 
couragement of idolatry. It is perhaps very difficult for 
persons who have never been in India, to discriminate be- 
tween the actual sanction of idolatrous practices, and the 
necessity of keeping the peace upon occasions of religious 
ceremonies. Interference Avith the prejudices of the natives, 
and espcjcially those respecting the forms pr(?scribed by their 
creed, Avould be highly impolitic, and even dangerous ; and 
though possibly in the desire to conciliate, some of the au- 
thorities of India may have in.advertently given reason to 
suppose that they believed in the ])retensions jmt forth by 
tlie Brahmins in favour of their gods, in gemnail we have 
confined ourselves to bare courtesies, which cannot convey 
any impression of the kind. The Hindoos and the Mahorn- 
medans go much farther in the respect wdiich th(‘y jiay to 
our religious festivals, and no one can accuse them of re- 
garding the Christian religion as superior to their own. 
Were tliey as well acquainted with the circumstance of our 
keeping Easter, they would come witli their oU'erings ; but 
Christmas is the only festival belonging lo the I’rotestant 
church of which they are at all aware, and every European 
resident finds his house adorned with garlands upon that 
day. Large trees, plantains especially, are taken iq) by 
the roots, and stuck lA.the ground close to the ^lillars of the 
verandah, which are w’reathed in festoons with flowers and 
fruit. Should the plantains take root, and flourish, it is 
considered to be a lucky omen, and they arc anxious to 
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afford US all the advantage of it. The Ayahs delight in 
dressing their ladies for church, and the other servants at- 
tend upon the erpiipages with great akcrity, the whole 
surrounding community shewing by every means in their 
pow’er, their willingness to evince their respect for a day 
celebrated by us in commemoration of the great event to 
which we owe our salvation. For myself 1 am not ashamed 
to say, that the first Christmas day which I spent in India, 
was ushered in by a flood of tears. When I saw the house 
decorated with garlands, and the servants coming with 
llowers in their hands as gifts, and making more than their 
usual number of salaams, ( was deeply affected by being 
thus saluted by pagans, in a pagan land. The guns 
which we cause to be fired at their festivals arc notliing 
more than a return for these gracious offices, and are con- 
sidered exactly in the same point of view. The omission of 
these acts of civility on the part of the authorities will be 
attributed by the nativ(*s to the cabals of the missionaries, to 
whom they are quite ready to impute a design of inducing 
the Government to interfere with the religion of the country, 
and the consc(picnce will he increased hostility towards a 
class of men, who might, if their zeal was tempered hy dis- 
cretion, render themselves eminently useful. So much good 
might be done in India by the missionaries, if they would 
only pursue the most obvious means, and content themselves 
with instructing the multitudes who arc willing to learn; 
that it is lamentable to see time wasted and money misem- 
jiloyed in raising a senseless clamour at home, about things 
with which wq have no earthly business; and wdiich will 
give occasion to enemies to say, that we only create this 
uutery to conceal our want of success in the progress of 
conversion. 

The grand error wdiich the Christian rulers and residents 
in India have committed, is their neglecting to shew that 
we have a religion. There are so few outward observances 
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connected with our simple form of worship, and so few fes- 
tivals to attract the attention of strangers, that it is the more 
incumbent upon us to build churches in order to convince 
the natives of India, that we believe in the existence of a 
God. All persons who have considered the subject at all, 
and who have had opportunities of becoming acquainted 
with the im[)rcssion it has made upon both Mahommedans 
and Hindoos, deeply lament that we should continue to 
manifest sucli culpable indiflTercncc towards a point of the 
very highest importance, both as regards our own spiritual 
w’ants, and the good opinion ol the people whom we govern. 
Dr. Spry in his excellent work, “ Modern India,’’ particularly 
adverts to the prejudice occasioned by this culpable ncgh'ct ; 
he tells us that in converstition with respectable natives, he 
has been frequently asked whether his nation had any ])laces 
set apart for religious worship, and was assured that the 
English could have no veneration for God, since they shewed 
more regard to the erection and decoration of their domestic 
dwellings, than to the building of temples for his honour. 

How is it,” continues Dr. Spry, that after years of 
labour on the part of the Parent Society, in the selection ol 
devout, zealous, and intelligent missonaries to preach tlu' 
gospel in our Indian eminre, that the cause has made such 
little progress ? It is because they have no decent or re- 
spectable place of worship to which they might invite tl)(‘ii 
benighted brethren, and which would aflbrd suitable accom- 
modation to the better classes, who, if wrought ui)on lo 
admit the truth of revelation, would induce their inferiors l»i 
follow their example. In order to make an impression 
upon the minds of the ignorant of all nations, the spirit of 
religion must be supported by an observance of extc'rnal 
rites; and with the ^idolatrous i)eo))le of Hindostan this 
necessity is paramount.” The scarcity of Christian churcht s 
111 India was sensibly felt by tlie late excellent Bishop 
Heber, and every clergyman who has followed in. his .s(ep^ 
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laments with equal sincerity the difficulties thrown in his 
way by the want of a suitable edifice for the performance 
of divine service. It will scarcely be credited, that in a 
large station like Cawnporc, there is no such thing j an old 
bungalow has been fitted uj) at one end of the cantonments 
for the purpose of affording accommodation to the Europeans 
located in that vicinity, while the riding school of a dragoon 
regiment effects the same object at the other end of the 
lines. To a devout Christian it is a subject of indifference 
where he offers up his i>rnise and thanksgiving to the giver 
of all good, and in Christian countries it matters little how 
lowly and humble the edifice may be wdiich is devoted to 
the service of the Creator; but in India the case assumes 
a different aspect, and if we had studied how to degrade our 
religion in the eyes of the natives, we could not have done 
it more effectually than by performing divine worship in a 
stable. 

Another serious drawback to the happiness of a clergyman 
in India, is the want of pastoral care. In England he 
usually forms the connecting link between the rich and the 
poor, he is personally acquainted w ith the humblest of his 
parishioners, and finds one of his greatest pleasures in 
silling down in the j)Oor man’s dw^elling, and imparting to 
him consolation and instruction. The barracks of European 
soldiers form a poor substitute for the cottage of the rustic 
laborer, or the chamber of the mechanic ; and many clergy- 
men have found it more advisable to invite those w ho manifest 
any desire to listen to him, to attend at his own house, than 
to visit them in their noisy barracks, where his presence is 
considered an intrusion. The fluctuating state of society in 
India, and the difficulty which the majority of the Company’s 
servants find in making their allowances meet their expen- 
diture, prcvVnt a clergyman from the performance of many 
woj ks of charity and utility. He cannot interest his auditors 
in subjects which he may consider to be of deep importance, 
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they are here to-day, and gone to-morrow ; they will never 
see the fruits of their own exertions in the good cause, and 
perhaps cannot afford the pecuniary supply necessary to 
carry them into effect Nevertheless something may be 
done. A scliool for the support of destitute children of all 
castes and denominations, ought to be established at all 
large stations, similar to that which has succeeded so well in 
Calcutta. Many of the ladies belonging to the station 
might be induced to exert themselves in the good cause, 
and to promote, if not to teach, those useful arts which will 
enable the female portion to earn a respectable subsistence 
in after life. The children belonging to the Free School in 
Calcutta, were found ver}’ expert in making lace, the slender 
delicate fingers wliich characterize a native being jairticu- 
larly adapted for tlie purpose, while little ornamental works 
made at the school, and assisted by the ingenuity of its 
patronesses, would form the material for a Fancy Fair, An 
appropriate jubilee for the cold weather. 

The life of a clergyman in India it will be seen affords 
sufficient employment both menial and physical, and gene- 
rally speaking, there is no want of energy and enterprise on 
the part of those who perform the duties of the holy office in 
our Asiatic territories. But liowever usefully and laboriously 
employed, as it has been before remarked, the existence of a 
chaplain is apt to become too much isolated, too exclusively 
devoted to a small circle, who withdraw themselves from 
their fellows, and neither visit nor receive visits from those 
who differ from them respecting the sacrifices of social 
enjoyment alleged to be required by the Christian religion. 
It is of the utmost consequence, and therefore no apology 
need be made for the repetition, that the young and idle 
should not be driven from the house of the clergyman by 
injudicious severity, or that in the dearth of* all compara- 
tively innocent amusements, they should be compelled to 
resort to drinking and gaming as the means of producing tlie 
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excitement so necessary to support life in exile j while to 
exhibit religion under a stern and sullen aspect, is to coun- 
teract the great design of the Creator, and pervert the 
blessings which he has showered upon man. An acquaint- 
ance with astronomical science would, as has been pre- 
viously stated, be the means of attracting all those Europeans 
who possess enquiring minds, to the house of the person 
who should endeavour to elevate their pursuits, while the 
natives would find the greatest attraction in a telescope. In 
social meetings established for the pu^ose of iiujuiry into 
the most popular branches of philoslJphy, there could not 
])ossibly be any ofTcnce, and they w^ould aflbrd innumerable 
u])porlunilics of awakening feelings which other methods 
have failcMl to arouse. It is indeed rather extraordinary that 
nothing of the kind has hitherto been attempted by either of 
tlie two learned professions, stationed in the Provinces of 
liidia, and that the medical fraternity particularly should not 
have enlisted the intelligent portion of their acquaintance in 
the cause. In England nearly every parish now boasts its 
literary and scientific institution, yet scarcely anything of 
tlie kind has been thought of in a scene so well calculated 
to afford subjects of discussion of the highest interest, and 
while Calcutta may be called a hot-bed of science, there 
is no institution for its promotion beyond the seat ol' 
Government. 

No person who has remained for any lengthened period 
in India, can have failed to observe that one of the greatest 
drawbacks to happiness to the residents, is the want of pro- 
fitable employment. Professional duties occupy a consider- 
able portion of tlie time of many of the military, and nearly 
all of the Company’s civil servants ; but still the great bulk 
of the Anglo-Indian community have literally nothing to do. 
Ennui conseqt.ently prevails, and conversation being limited 
to a few topics, gossip and scandal become paramount sub- 
jects of interest. Very little variety in the shape of mere 
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amusement is attainable, it is seldom possible out of Calcutta 
to get up anything like good music, the accomplishment, 
owing to various adverse circumstances, being little culti- 
vated. Science seemi^ to be the natural resource, and if 
i)ains were taken to render it entertaining as well as 
instructive, it would speedily become exceedingly attractive. 
In England the galleries devoted to practical science are 
crowded with >vomen and children, who take the strongest 
interest in all that is going on, the most distinguished phi- 
losopher not disdaining to lead the mind to higher studies, 
by the exhibition of toys and playthings. In this manner 
science might be made to supply the desideratum so much 
wanted in India ; for curiosity once awakened, would be 
ever craving for something new. As a beginning, tlic esta- 
blishment of Horticultural Societies at large stations, on the 
same jdan as that of Calcutta, would doubtless conduce very 
strongly to the general improvement. Native gardeners 
stimulated by the hope of prizes, would exert themselves in 
the production and dissemination of the finest varieties oJ' 
fruit and vegetables, while an institution of this kind might 
be easily extended, and would naturally lead to others 
equally beneficial. No large station in India should be 
without a public garden, and nothing would be less dilFicult 
than to find a piece of ground well adapted for the purpose, 
and already furnished with ornamental buildings, tombs, or 
pavilions, which might be converted into libraries or 
museums. A menagerie attached to this garden for the 
reception of zoological specimens from the neighbouring, 
or more distant districts, would add a very attractive fea- 
ture, and in all probability induce the wealthy portion of 
the natives to subscribe towards its maintenance. During 
the cold weather the exhibition of flowers and fruits might 
be rendered still more interesting by the* addition of a 
Fancy Fair, for the sale of the products of feminine inge- 
nuity. This experiment has been successfully tried in the 
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Hill districts, and there is no reason why it should not 
be made during the cold season at every station in the 
North-Western Provinces, the lU’oceeds being appropriated 
to some useful purpose. Fancy Fairs would be the means 
of bringing the Anglo-Indian community together for the 
furtherance of a national object, and afford a j>oint of 
union with the natives which it is always advantageous 
to establish. Such an institution, if properly conducted, 
might, and doubtless would, lead to the most desirable 
results. It would not be difficult to add some new feature, 
popular lectures ui^on chemistry, or meetings for the pur- 
pose of developing the internal resources of India; cor- 
resi)ondents of the learned societies of Calcutta would read 
their communications to an attentive audience previous to 
their dispatch, and the spirit now confined to a compa- 
ratively few learned persons, would be generally diffused 
throughout the whole community. 

Hitherto little or no attention has been paid to the best 
means of conciliating the respectable classes of natives, 
and of establishing a bond of intercourse between them 
and the Europeans resident in the country. Many cir- 
cumstances have combined to prevent the association of 
persons who entertain strong prejudices against each other, 
and have at present few, if any, tastes in common ; nor 
would it be possible while Mohammedans and Hindoos 
remain so scrupulous regarding their food, to induce them 
to join circles, meeting apparently for the sole purpose of 
eating and drinking. The time however is approaching 
in which Anglo-Indians will see and feel the necessity of 
making some endeavour to cultivate the good opinion of 
the native society to wdiom they must look for the greater 
portion of the pecuniary means necessary for the carrying 
on of every uridertaking of extensive utility. It is time 
that something should be done for the general improve- 
ment, since the eyes of Europe arc now fixed upon India, 
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and its British residents will find no sympathy in their preju- 
dices, no participation in the narrow mindedness which has 
hitherto influenced the conduct pursued towards the native 
inhabitants, who cannot remain much longer in their present 
position. There aiie no persons whose examples and pre- 
cepts would do more towards the establishment of friendly 
intercourse, by means of agreeable and rational amusements, 
than the clerical servants of the Company. Chaplains not 
being liable to such frequent changes of residence as indi- 
viduals belonging to other branches of the service, and 
having also the advantage of apj»ointments at the principal 
stations, can by the comparative permanency of their abode, 
efifect many useful objects which others less happily cir- 
cumstanced might vainly attempt. Even if it should not 
appear desirable to take a very active part in the under- 
takings that might involve discussions foreign to their sacred 
calling, still by affording at their own houses the oppor- 
tunity of mental improvement, the cliaplains of India w'ould 
confer an incalculable benefit upon society. The want of 
l)ublic libraries is severely felt in all large stations, the 
regimental and other book clubs which arc numerous, not 
embracing w^orks required by the student, who has higher 
objects in view' than the mere passing away of time. All 
persons therefore wlio would interest themselves in the 
formation of a library, which should comprise the standard 
works upon subjects connected with useful kiiowdegc, would 
be public benefactors, and though the commencement of 
such an undertaking might be attended with many diffi- 
culties, if zealously pursued it must ultimately succeed. It 
is indeed rather surprising, that so very few^ establish- 
ments of the kind are to be found throughout the ino- 
vinces of India; but if the same activity upon the part 
of the lovers of science should be maiitfested, as that 
which characterizes the sporting world, who keep uj) packs 
of hounds at an enormous expence, build tliealres, and 
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run horses, there can be no doubt that it would be attended 
with the same success. Members of the two learned pro- 
fessions, for law according to its accceptance at home has 
no representatives beyond the Presidencies, the clerical and 
medical servants of the Company, should therefore assi- 
duously unite in inculcating the necessity of taking some 
steps to redeem the Anglo-Indian character from the impu- 
tations of an apathetic neglect of the means they possess of 
emulating the progress of improvement at home. 



CHAPTER XV. 

TIIK OVKULANJ) JOURNEY. 

The length of tlie voyage to India has been the principal, 
if not the only cause which has prevented travellers, anxious 
to make themselves acquainted with foreign countries, from 
visiting the Company’s Asiatic territories. Yet even with 
this drawback it is scarcely possible to account for tin* 
apathy manifested towards scenes of the highest degree oi' 
beauty and interest, full of every thing that itan delight and 
expand the mind. Whether wc regard its anti<|uilies, its 
rich products, or the various races of i)eoi)lc spread over tlie 
vast surface of this splendid empire, wc find almost boundless 
fields for research ; — an inexhaustible source of intellectual 
enjoyment. In all other countries of Asia, India is celebrated 
for its umbrageous groves and sparkling waiters ; the trees 
and rivers which offer all of shade and refreshment, wliieli 
enter into the national idea of paradise. The greater portion 
of the Peninsula may be traversed with case, and the trilling 
difficulties to be encountered in Malabar and less accessible 
places, are merely sufficient to enhance the excitement of the 
journey. Since the occupation of the Himalaya mountains, 
the Ncilgherries, ar^Uother hill districts, the climate, repre- 
sented as so formidable, has lost all its terrors. By properly 
timing the arrival in India, no inconvenient degree of heat 
need be sustained, and in the Northern Provinces especially, 
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the weather will be found most delightful, the air being 
bracingly cold, while the sun shines brightly from a sky 
without a cloud. Even in Bengal the whole day may be 
passed out of doors with no other shelter than an umbrella, 
and this season lasts from the middle of October, until the 
commencement of March ; w^hile in the Upper Provinces the 
great heats do not set in until April. There is therefore ample 
time permitted to travel leisurely throughout the most 
interesting parts of the plains, the hills affording a delightful 
retreat during the hot season. Notwithstanding all these 
advantages, the list of persons travelling through India 
merely for the gratification of laudable curiosity, or in the 
prosecution of some scientific pursuit, is so scanty that we 
are at a loss to understand how it could possibly happen that 
while all other practicable parts of the world should have 
been absolutely overrun by English tourists, so few should 
have bent their steps towards a country which may truly be 
termed the cradle of European science. Lady Hood is the 
only English lady who penetrated the interior for the sake 
of making herself acquainted with the interesting features of 
the country; Lord Valentia one of the few, perhaps, the 
only Englishman unconnected either by public duties or 
commercial enteri)rise, who i)aid it a visit ; the catalogue of 
foreign names is not much longer, wdiile, considering the vast 
number of intelligent persons attached to the British civil 
and military service or to whom India has been the scene of 
mercantile speculation, it is still more astonishing that the 
country should remain a sort of Urra incognita to the greater 
number of English readers. Without in the slightest degree 
desiring to lessen the merit of the numerous valuable wmrks 
which we possess concerning the British territories in the 
East, and which if extensively xjeruse r, would afford ample 
information concerning nearly all that is curious or interest- 
ing in those singular and magnificent provinces ; it must be 
admitted that until Bishop Heber entered the field, no 
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wi’iter ever strove to make the subject universally popular. 
Ponderous quartos were brought forth, which absolutely 
alarmed the reader, and so paralyzing was their eftect, that 
it may be safely asserted that notwithstanding the exciting 
nature of the subject, a single number of the “Bengal 
Sporting Magazine” would attract much greater attention at 
the present day than the splendid volume of Captain 
Williamson’s “ Wild Sports of the East,” which has never 
found its way into general circulation. The associations 
connected with India, if we except the prevailing notion, 
that gold was a drug, princi])ally consisted of heat and 
tigers; the alternations of climate, the extraordinary degree 
of cold experienced in some parts of the country during 
several months of the year, never being mentioned as cir- 
cumstances favourable to the Eiiro])ean traveller. Bishop 
Ilebcr’s Avork has b'cen succeeded by many others of^ a 
similar character, and it may be hoped that such men as Mr. 
Scropc will be induced to go out to India by way of varying 
the sport of deer stalking*, with a little tiger shooting, or 
I)unklo hunting, whiclt is still more exciting. It would then 
he seen that, although rich in exterior attractions, India is in 
fact a very poor country, its treasures being now inaccessible 
to its inhabitants, on account of their poverty ; and that 
European capital, and European science, are required to 
open those mines of wealth which it ])usscsses, and which 
have been overlooked or disregarded for ages. The outward 
show and splendour of style of living in India, lias blinded 
the greater number of persons to the truth ; so far from being 
able to afford encouragement to useful or elegant arts, few 
of the Anglo-Indian population have any money to spare 
after the necessary expenditures of tlieir households have 
been defrayed. Tl/iflpnativcs also, with few exceptions, if 
sufficiently wealthy to assist in those public inqirovcmcnts 
which the advanced state of civilization in India would seem 
to demand, have not been made to comjirehcnd their utility, 
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and every observant traveller who perceives the wants of 
the country, and can point out the methods by which its 
rich products, its coal and iron, and dyes and drugs can be 
rendered available, will, by attracting public attention to the 
scene, confer an inestimable benefit upon millions now 
languishing in the most sordid poverty. That the higher 
classes of natives of India will gladly turn any capital which 
they may possess to account, there can be no doubt ; only 
once ac(piaint them with the method in whicli they may best 
benefit their estates. The immense numbers of imblic 
buildings reared all over the country by private individuals 
at their own expcnce, shew that liberality and enterprise 
are not wanting, and that there would be little or no difliculty 
in persuading them to devote both to useful purposes. 
Inland steam navigation wdll doubtless prove the means of 
inpiting the native poi)ulation to great activity ; and when 
they find Europeans settled amongst them, and deriving 
great advantages from commercial and agricultural specu- 
lations they will follow the example, and exert their utmost 
endeavours to share in the benefit. A spur is now required 
to the enterprise of Great Britain which liithcrto has only 
seized upon temporal and merely personal advantages, an<l 
overlooked the great truth, that in making India rich, in 
encouraging its manufactures, we shall create wants which 
will induce its multitudinous natives to supply themselves 
with foreign products, and that when rendered cheap enough 
to be extensively purchased at home, the demand will be 
so great for sugar, &c,, that however immense the supply, 
there will be little left for exportation. Give him the means, 
and the poor native will indulge in the sugar on w'hich he 
fattens, will clothe his body in decent garments, and add to 
alhhis household cflects; while thoae'Of a higher class will 
begin to adorn their houses, and decorate their persons with 
articles from the warehouses of European capitalists. The 
natives of British India have remained unchangeable in their 
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liabits, because no motives or temptations to change have 
been oflered them. It is not by glutting their bazaars with 
foreign commodities for which at present they scarcely know 
the use, that we can induce them to take our manufactures. 
They must first be enabled to indulge freely in native 
luxuries, to perceive that their own interests are involved in 
the improvement of their property by the introduction of 
novel methods of cultivation, &c., by employing the coal 
and iron which, connected with the new power now brought 
in aid of skill and enteriirisc, oiler boundless sources of 
wealth. It is indeed to this new power that we must look 
for the regeneration of India. The country is now open to 
us, and its resources have been made known by tlie surest 
guides, the scientilic societies which botli in the Peninsula 
and at home, have been so usefully and honourably em- 
ployed in developing the capabilities of our magnificent 
eastern cm[»ire. Still a great deal remains to be done, whicli 
might be elfected by tourists. The Anglo-Indian comnnmity 
have iiithcrto resembled the natives in the sameness of the 
routine established amongst them. There is nothing like 
variety in their pursuits, habit in some instances perhaps, 
oceasifmed by necessity, has chained them down to a dull 
round of vapid amusements, in which there is neither interest 
nor novelty. AYiiat an impetus would be given to society, 
by the transit of an invalid duchess, who labouring under 
some nervous ailment, brought on by too much luxury at 
home, would derive more advantage from an overland joiinu y 
to the Himalaya, than by i>ilgrimages to the thcalreh of the 
most celebrated (piacks of Europe. How many objects of 
interest and attraction, would a rich and intellectual lady 
find in her tour throughout the country, and how eflicieiUly 
might she aid the fe w^perso ns o^vealth and rank whicli she 
would find there, wAo 1>((;jiild willingly set ^any iin})rove- 
menls afloat, could they find means to make a eominencenient. 
The observations also of persons fresh from Europe, bringing 
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with them its latest fashions, not merely of dress or orna- 
ment, but of thought and feeling, would do much towards 
the creation of new ideas. Persons who go out to reside in 
India and who belong to either service, are expected to fall 
into the common routine, but a traveller, being a sort of 
lion, would obtain more influence, his tastes would be con- 
sulted, and his suggestions would, if not immediately adopted, 
prove the i)recursors of many beneficial changes. 

The comparative accessibility of India by means of the 
Overland Journey, will, it is to be hoped, induce many 
wealthy and intellectual persons, to visit it in quest of 
amusement ; while it offers to those whose duties call them 
to the British teiTitories, a most delightful alternative to the 
long and tedious voyage. The route recommended by Mr. 
Waghorn, to whose unceasing perseverance the public is 
mainly indebted for the facilities of the new plan, is from 
London to Marseilles, and thence by the French steamer to 
Egypt. He informs us in a pamphlet which he has pub- 
lished for the guidance of travellers, that he found that this 
journey might be accomplished in a manner combining com- 
fort, amusement, and expedition. Even in the winter he 
appears to think this route x>rcferable to the voyage from 
Falmouth, inasmuch, as the traveller escapes the horrors of 
the Bay of Biscay. Should disiiatch be a desideratum, it 
may be better attained by a journey which tidmits of the 
speed of a courier ; while under circumstances of less exi- 
gency, the traveller will have an ox^portunity of remaining 
long enough at Boulogne, Paris, Chalons, Lyons, Marseilles, 
Leghorn, Civita Vccchia, Naples, Malta, Syra, and Alex- 
andria, to see what is best worthy of observation in all. Per- 
sons desirous to proceed by Mr. Waghorn’s directions, must 
first apply to Cnxitain Grincllp.y- Np,. Cajitain Barber, 64, 
Cornhill, or tStoccjueler and Co., J, King William Street, at 
least a week xirevious to their projected departure, and in- 
timate their intention of proceeding to Egypt r/u France. 
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Those gentlemen will afford the necessary information, 
and the aid of their establishments in facilitating thei 
rangements. Personal application for passports are to be 
made at the French Passport Office, No. 0, Poland Street, 
on one day, and on the following the party thus applying, 
will receive the document, gratis. Forty pounds will cover 
the expenses to Egypt, a journey wdiich if performed wdth 
due attention to economy, may be accomplished for thirty, 
wdiilc second class i)assengers, wdio may wish to adopt a still 
more frugal ],)lan, can get to Alexandria for tuenty-fivc 
pounds ; and thence on to India for seventy pounds more. 
Captains (irindlay and Barber forward the baggage to IMr. 
Waghonfs agent, and send one of their clerks to the Com- 
mercial Steam Packet Company's Offices, Fish Street IJill, 
to book the places for cabin passengers in the next packet to 
Boulogne, to which place the fare is twelve shillings. These 
packets usually start an hour before high n ater, and arrive 
in Boulogne in about twelve hours. On landing, the party 
is recommended to t)rocced to the Hotel de Londres, kept by 
Boutroy, where excellent accommodation is to he found. A 
seat in the coupe of the diligence to Paris is fort\ -twa) francs, 
and the time occupied twenty-live hours. Should the 
traveller remain more than a day or tW'O al Baris, Mr. Wag- 
horn recommends the boardinghouse of INIrs. Mills, No. II 
Bis, Hue des Capiiciries, and for a shorter sojourn, Meurice’s 
Hotel. Places by either of the two routes to Lyons are 
booked at Messrs. Latitte, Caillard, C'o., Messagerics 
Roy ales, and should ahvays be secured some time before- 
hand, since they are much in demand, for the voupr. espe- 
cially. It will he necessary to get the passport signed for 
Marseilles. One route to Lyons is performed entirely by 
the diligence, and pccupi es thr ee days ; the other by tin; 
diligence to Chalons 'sin ^aone, and thence ^;y tlie steamer 
to Jjyons. The Hotel du Parc, kej)t by Monsieur Preta, is 
a great resort of the English ; and the traveller, w lio arrives 
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in two days from Paris to Chalons, will have the option 
remaining, or proceeding immediately by one of the 
steamers which start twice a day — at four and seven o’clock, 
p. M. A pleasant trip of ten hours on the Saone, brings the 
steamer to Lyons, for which the passage money is twelve 
francs. If in summer, it is recommended to proceed down 
the Rhone, by steamer to Avignon, in preference to taking 
the diligence direct to Marseilles. By the Rhone the pas- 
sage w'ill occupy twelve hours, at the rate of tliirteen miles 
an hour, including stoppages ; for although the distance is 
one hundred and fifty miles, the current is full five or six 
miles in favor of the passage all the way, during which the 
boat passes under at least thirty bridges, chiefly on the sus- 
jicnsion i)rinciple, while tlic views of the surrounding scenery 
are most delightful. The passage-money from Lyons to 
Avignon is fifty francs. The house wdiich Mr. Waghorn 
recommends at Avignon as a most comfortable one, is the 
Hotel de rEurope, whence he informs us diligences start 
three or four times a day for Marseilles, the fair being six- 
teen francs. One of these diligences starts at 6 p. m., about 
an hour after the arrival of the first steamer from Lyons. 

“ I should here observe,” continues Mr. Waghorn, “that the 
French Government steamers leave Marseilles on the 1st, 
11th, and 21 st of each month, at five v, m., and -as they are 
usually very full of passengers, particularly in summer, care 
should be taken to secure berths beforehand, w^hich may be 
done through my agents at Marseilles, Messrs U. Gow^er 
and Go., on application to Mr. Wheatley, at my office. 
No. 71, Cornhill, London. The whole fare is required on 
securing a berth, one half being forfeited if the party do not 
proceed (see Tables onwards), this may be arranged at 
Mr. AVheatley’s previous to starting thence. A more de- 
lightfnl tri}), than that oUered by jtf packets, particularly 
in summer, can scarcely be imagined ; the passengers being 
so often in port and asliore, that the voyage rather resembles 
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a cruize of pleasure. On arriving at Alexandria, the tra- 
veller on presenting a letter from Captain Gvindlay, or 
Wheatley, to my agent at that place, will be provided with 
a faithful servant, who will act as his guide, and safely con- 
duct him to my agent at Cairo, to whom a letter of intro- 
duction can be given. On the traveller’s arrival at Cairo, 
where every comfort will await him, he will visit the Pyramids, 
the Citadel, Caliph^s Tomb, Josephus Well, &c. &c., w here 
camels, dromedaries, tents, &c., with horses and donkeys 
and all other requisites, if ladies and children be of tlie 
party, will be procured for his journey to Suez, a distance 
of eighty-four miles. On the other hand, should he desire 
to visit Thebes, boats will be procured for him through the 
same channel. The traveller need be under no apprehension 
of robbery or molestation in any shape, his ])erson and pro- 
perty being as safe as in a journey through Kngland. ThG 
mails to India leave Suez for Mocha, regularly every 3 days 
after their arrival at Alexandria, by the Falmouth line of 
steamers ,* and with these mails, the traveller may j)roceed 
to Mocha, where steamers and all other vess(‘]s to India are 
in waiting. There is so much in the way of antiquities to 
interest the traveller in the vicinity of C’airo, that he will be 
amply rewarded for his stay there, until the departure of 
the next month’s mail from Suez. Passengers going to 
Thebes will find ox)por tun i tics every three or four days at 
Cosseir, to jnoceed thence in the native boats of the Red 
Sea to Juddah, whence my agent will forward them to 
Mocha, to proceed by the conveyance which will take the 
mails on to India. The steamers from Suez will always 
call for x)assengers, &c., at Cosseir and Juddah, on their 
way down the Red Sea. Passengers to India are of course 
aware, that the been ordered by the 

Honorable Court of Directors k) go between Suez and MocJia, 
and the Audanta and Ihrenice to go between .Mocha and 
India; and that thus steam navigatir^ between. England 
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and India is rapidly advancing to a system by this route. 
As servants may not always be ready on the spot at Alex- 
andria, it would be advisable for passengers to apprize my 
agent at that place, through Capt. Grindlay or Mr. Wheatley, 
of the opportunity by which they are proceeding thither, 
and what accommodations they will require on their arrival, 
when they will find every thing prepared for them j and as 
a guarantee against any loss \rhich may accrue to my agency, 
in providing for passengers who may be prevented from pro- 
ceeding, a deposit in advance of ten pounds with Captain 
Grindlay, or Mr. Wheatley, will be required. Passengers 
may of course take any quantity of luggage they please. 
They will require a canteen proportionate to their number. 
Sovereigns are the best form in which they can provide 
themselves with money, and should they not care to burthen 
themselves with any sum beyond the forty pounds required 
to defray expenses to Alexandria, any surplus can be paid 
into the hands of Mr. Wheatley, who will give a receipt for 
it, and an order upon myself in India for the amount. Beds 
being furnished in the French steamers, it will be well for 
the passengers to provide themselves with ticking for beds 
and pillow cases, which they can have stutred with cotton at 
Alexandria, by which method the expence and annoyance 
of carrying bedding from England, will be avoided. The 
wants of passengers being so various, it is impossible to fix 
a charge for travelling througli Egypt under my agency ; 
the only method is for the parties to pay for w^hat they may 
respectively require. English hotels, as w^ell as lodging 
houses, are established at Alexandria and Cairo, and houses 
both furnislied and unfurnished, may be obtained by those 
who prefer them. English medical men are also practising 
at both placGLS.’' 

In a M.S. note appended a copy of Mr. Waghorn’s 
Guide, obligingly furnished by Mr. Wheatley, for the pur- 
I'ose of rendering till; overland communication to India more 
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extensively known ; it is stated that Mr. Waghorn has re- 
cently opened a hoarding house at Suez, under the super- 
intendence of an Englishman, where passengers will find 
every comfort. “ My agent,” continues our authority, ** at 
Boulogne will require a fee of 10s. (kl., for receiving and 
taking charge of the luggage, and a similar fee will he re- 
ceived by Messrs. R. Gower and Co., of Marseilles, for 
securing each passage on board the steamer. The i)assage 
money from Marseilles to Alexandria, should be paid in 
London, to Mr. Wheatley, for which he will give a receipt, 
at the same time writing to Messrs. Gower and Co., to 
secure and pay for a place in the steamer. The fees i)ayablc 
in Egypt, are five per cent on the cost of what the passenger 
may there require, and these fees which constitute the only 
profit of the agency, are more than compensated to him by 
the diflerence between the prices at which tlie agency ctin 
supply his wants, and those at which he could purchase the 
articles himself. Publications on Egypt, Syria, Palestine, 
Nubia, and Arabia, &c., as well as wine, spirits, beer, &rc. &c., 
in;iy be obtained on application to me or my agent at Cairo. 
Captain Grindlay being in constant communication with me, 
will at all times be in possession of the latest news from 
Egypt, and will be enabled to give every information as 
to the steamers, the locality of the plague, and all other 
mailers which may he interesting to travellers.” Those 
persons who can afford the luxurious conveyance ]>y wheeled 
carriages across the desert, may proceed to Suez in vehicles 
adapted to the purpose, water being previously sent on for 
the horses. Bungalows are cither built, or building for the 
accommodation of travellers, who may he unwilling to incur 
the fatigue of a journey without rest, under a roof, upon the 
road; and every day yi/^^^ciiuor ^Jhe route mere smooth arul 
agi’ccahle. At present it is traversed 1^" ladies and children 
without difficulty; and there is a project on foot to open a 
hotel at Cairo of the most sjdcndid description. • 

L 2 
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It will Lc seen by the very copious extracts taken from 
Mr. Waghorii’s Guide, tliat he strongl}" advocates the route 
from Marseilles, in i^refcrence to that by Falmouth, as being 
cheaper, more pleasant, and exi^editious, and consequently 
the best. Mr. Wheatley who has most kindly afforded his 
assistance in adding to the information already extant upon 
this interesting subject, has forwarded the Table ol Expcnces 
(annexed) ; £125 he informs us will cover the whole amount, 
per steam from London to Bombay, iria Marseilles ; but at 
least fifteen pounds more is required by passengers proceed- 
ing by Falmouth j that the former is the more expeditious 
not a doubt can exist, twenty or twenty-one days being the 
time oceu])ied between London and Alexandria, while the 
latter averages ten days more. The French Government 
have it in contemplation still further to shorten the time, by 
having a direct line of steamers to Malta, instead of touch- 
ing at the ports of Italy, by which a saving of three days 
will be effected. From Alexandria to Cairo, two days and 
a half are required, passage boats along the canal to Alfich 
and then by the Nile, being the ordinary conveyance. 
Camels are always in readiness at Cairo, and the time occu- 
pied in crossing the desert to Suez, two days more, so that 
including all stoppages, passengers can be transported com- 
fortably in six days. 

Tlic expcncc from London to Marseilles is . .£10 0 0 
Marseilles to Alexandria . . 25 0 0 

Alexandria to Suez 10 0 0 

Suez to Bombay 80 0 0 

It is necessary that all passengers should receive a letter 
of introduction to Mr. Waghorn’s agent at Alexandria, from 
his London Oflice, 71, Cornhill, in order to secure to them 
his services those of Egypt. There is no- 

thing at present to prevent the practicability of this route at 
all seasons of the year, except the boisterous weather, 
which at particular periods must be encountered in the Red 
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Son, and against which no vessel of less burthen than the 
Greal Western, &c., can at all times contend : but it is not 
because at the commencement of this grand undertaking, we 
do not possess the whole of the gigantic means necessary 
for its full completion, that we should despair of gaining 
them at last. Taking into consideration the rapid strides 
which improvements arc making in these days, and the 
value of the raw and manufactured products (tea and sugar) 
which in a short time may be ranked amongst the exporta- 
tions from India, we may look forward to the most magnificent 
results : — steamers of the largest burthen on the Red Sea, 
and a railroad from Bombay to Calcutta. The xn-acticability 
of tile latter measure cannot be doubted, there being no 
obstacles which skill and perseverance could not overcome, 
while the wealth and intelligence of India, once brought 
into action, would suffice for any achievement. Notwith- 
standing the inducement which the Overland Journey to 
India holds out for visitants to x)rocced thither by the route 
now' described to Bombay, it does not appear that anything 
has y(.^t been etleeted for the accommodation of strangers at 
any public establishment o])encd at the latter named jdace. 
(-'alcutta lias long boasted several excellent hotels, in wliich 
every comfort is x)rovided at a moderate exx)ence, wliile at 
the otlicr Presidencies, demand must still be made ux)on 
X)rivatc hospitality. This, it must be said, is always most 
e{)rdially extended to those who come x)roi)erly recom- 
mended. Of course tlie rich and great, travelling through 
India for pleasure would always find the best houses open 
to receive tliem, while scientific travellers would always be 
welcomed cverywdierc. There arc other classes of x)ersons, 
iKnvevcT, wdio might require accommodation at an liotcl, 
and who could not.^f'dl to he 'astonished to find no liousc of 
public establishment open to receive theiif at a place like 
Bombay ; but no doubt this desideratum wdll be siqqjlied 
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very shortly.* Although the cold season in the Bombay 
Presidency is not so bracing as in the N. W. Provinces, the 
weather admits of pleasant travelling after the rains have 
dried up, and there are few portions of the whole Peninsula 
which contain an equal number of places of interest and 
antiquity ; it is to be hoped therefore, that fewer persons 
will in future stop short in Egypt. The establishment of 
steam navigation upon the Indus will enable the traveller 
to reach Loodiana in the most easy and agreeable manner, 
avoiding all the fatigue of a bad journey from Bombay to 
the Himalaya, which will now be as easily approachable as 
many places on the continent. 

It is unnecessary to dilate upon the grandeur and novelty 
of the scenery afforded by the highest and most magnificent 
mountains in the world, since the s^dendid hill districts of 
India have employed many pens, and many pencils ; and 
though of comparative late discovery, their beauties arc 
more extensively known than those of the plains. The 
climate is delightful, any degree of temperature being iit- 
tainable in the course of a few hours, summer heat being 
found in the valleys, while eternal winter reigns upon tlie 
snow clad peaks. Already there are roads formed to the 
frontiers of China, and in a short time there can be lilth? 
doubt that the sources of the Ganges and Jumna, at present 
very difficult of access, wdll be rendered practicable to every 
visitant. 


' It i.s umlerstoud that hotels are now building in Bombay. 
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JOURNEY FROM LONDON TO BOMBAY vik 
FRANCE AND EGYPT, 1838. 


Wednesday, April 4. — Departed per Steamer from Lon- 
don Bridge, at 7 a. M.,'and arrived the same day at Boulogne, 
at 6 p. M. Lodged at Hotel de Londrcs. 

Saturday, April 7. — Left Boulogne at 9 a. m. per Dili- 
geiice^ and arrived at Amiens at | past 9 p. m., hotel, where 
the Diligence changed, I might have gone direct from 
Boulogne to Paris, had it suited me. 

•Sunday, April 8. — Left Amiens at 6 p. m., per Dili grace, 
and arrived at Paris, at 8 the next morning. At Paris 
lodged, at the Hotel de Lisle et d^ Albion, Rue St. Thomas, 
dll Louvre. 

Wi'D.VESDAY, April 11. — Left Paris per Diligence, at 
7 1*. M., for Chalons sur Saone, (by Troyes and Dijou, but 1 
ought to have gone by Auxerres) and arrived there at 3 on 
Saturday morning. Staid a few hours at Dijou. At Chalons 
lodged, at “ Les Trois Faisans. 

Sunday, April 15. — Left Chalons per Steamer, on the 
Saone, at 5 this morning, and landed at Lyons at J past 2 in 
the afternoon. Lodged at Hotel du Parc. 

Tuesday, April 17- — Left Lyons per Steamer on the 
Rhone, at 5 a. m., and landed Avignon at 5 in the evening. 
Dined there at the Hotel de ^Europe, aifd at 8 the same 
evening left , Diligence for Marseilles; arrived there 
about 10 the next morning. Lodged at Hotel Branrnu. 
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From London to Marseilles, 14 days, including stoppages, 
viz. 2 days at Boulogne ; 1 day at Amiens ; nearly 3 days at 
Paris ; 1 day at Chalons, and H day at Lyons. The weather 
between London and Marseilles, was on the whole fine and 
mild. 

Saturday, April 21. — Embarked at Marseilles, at 5 p. m. 
in the Steamer Minos, Arrived at Leghorn early in the 
morning of the 23rd; at Civita Vecchia the next morning ; 
at Naples the next morning; and anchored at Malta, at 

A. M. of the 27th, being the sixth day from Marseilles. 
We staid a few hours at Leghorn and Civita Vecchia, and 
landed there, but were not allowed to land at Naples. Fine 
weather and smooth sea generally all the way. Hotels at 
Malta, Morells, and the Clarence. 

Saturday, April 28. — ^Lcft Malta per French Steamer, 
JthamseSf at 5 p. m., and anchored at Syra at 8 a, m., on 
Tuesday, the 1st May. Embarked the same day on board 
the French Steamer Danle^ for Alexandria, and arrived there 
about 2 in the afternoon of Friday, the 4th May, being the 
thirteenth day from Marseilles. Hotel de PEurope (the 
French Hotel) at Alexandria, and HilPs Hotel there, ar(‘ 
both good. 

Monday, May 7- — Embarked on the Mahmoodee Canal, 
about 5 in the evening, reached Atfee between 2 and 3 the 
next day. Embarked there on the Nile soon afterwards, 
and arrived at Cairo at noon, on Friday, the 11th May, 
having seen four nights and 3^ days in coming from Alex* 
andria, which is considered a good voyage at this season. 
Paid 70 piasters for a bo at .from Alexandria to Atfee, and 
250 for one frbm Atfee to ‘Cairo. 1 hese boats aflbrded the 
room for two persons. One pound English money is equal 
to 07 or 98 piasters- HilPs Hotel at Cairo. 
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Saturday, May 12. — Left Cairo at 5 i\ m., and arrived at 
Suez on Tuesdaj', (the 15th) at 8 a. m., having been three 
nights and two days in performing the' journey. Travelled 
at night. There were three of us, and each person had a 
donkey, and a dromedary for his own use, and one camel 
for baggage. Scarcely used the dromedary. We paid Mr. 
Wagliorn 50 dollars each, for providing donkeys, drome- 
daries, a small tent, eatables, wine, servants, and everything 
required for the journey. In crossing the desert, the heat 
during the day-time was great, and at Suez it was still 
greater, both during the night and day. 

Friday, Maij 18. — Embarked at Suez on the Atalantv 
Steamer, the evening of the 18th May, and arrived at Mocha 
on the 25th. Fine weather from Suez, and smooth sea. 
Heat extreme. 

Monday, June 4. — Anchored at Bombay about 1 in the 
afternoon. Weather fine from Mocha, and sea smooth till 
within a day or two of Bombay, when there w^as more swell, 
but nothing remarkable. 

Sixteen and a half days from Suez to Bombay. 

Sixty-one days from London to Bombay. 

The French steamers are all exactly similar, and atfurd 
comfortable accommodation for passengers. For first clas^ 
passengers, there are eight cabins at the side of the saloon, 
each containing two beds, one above the other, and one 
cabin containing 4 beds, besides a saloon with six beds for 
ladies. • . 

As regards money. Sovereigns are the ftiost convenient 
and advantageous in the shape of coin, throughout tlic 
journey. Bankers circular bills, of £25 each, are better. 
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EXPENDITURE ON JOURNEY TO BOMBAY vitt 
EGYPT. 

Steamer, London to Boulogne 012 0 

Sundry expences on board, landing, &c 0 16 2 

Hotel Bill, Passport, &c., about 2 0 0 

Diligence to Amiens, &c 1 0 0 

Hotel Bill, &c 0 13 0 

Diligence to Paris, &c 0 19 2 

Hotel Bill I 13 4 

Diligence to Chalons, &c 2 12 6 

Hotel 0 15 10 

Steamer to Lyons, &c 0 7 6 

Hotel 0 17 1 

Steamer to Avignon 1 10 10 

Diligence to Marseilles, &c 0 17 2 

Steamers from Marseilles to Alexandria 21 3 6 

Passport, ^i:c 0 18 11 

Hotel at Marseilles 1 8 2 

Table, Ac., between Marseilles and Alexandria... 5 12 0 

Hotel, &c., at Alexandria 3 3 0 

xMr. Wagliorn’s Bill for supplies, Ac., on the 

Nile 2 2 2 

Servants Account ditto 2 16 2 

Boat hire on the Nile, &c 3 7 2 

Servant, Ac 2 13 0 

]\Ir. Waghorn, 50 dollars for all requisites for the 

journey from Cairo to Suez 10 4 0 

Sundries 0 12 1 

Expences at Suez about 2 5 0 

J\issage Money, Suez to Bombay, Rupees 800, or 80 0 0 

Servant to Bombay, &c., say 3 0 0 


£153 19 9 
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Left London 4lh April, arrived at Bombay 4th June, 1S3S. 
Was 2 days at Boulogne ; 1 day at Amiens ; 3 days at Paris ; 
1 day at Clialons ; 1 \ day at Lyons ; 4 days at Marseilles ; 
li day at Malta; 3 days at Alexandria ; 1 day at Cairo, and 
near 4 days at Suez. 




APPENDIX. 


I. 

List of Outfit rvfarrcd to in Chupier r. 

J. (Jnc suit of evouiu^^ dross clolli clothes, best, of liiilit but good 
uuitoriiils — One nioniinp: ditto. 2. A cloth jacket — Six camlet 
jackets — Six i)air trousers ditto — One and a half dozen white jean 
ditto — Waistcoats (fancy or Avliitc) one dozi'ii. 3. Stocks, black, 
half a dozen — Of sorts, half a dozen. 1. One best hat — Two clotli 
cai)S. r>. Four pairs of shoes— Two ditto boots, b. Socks, white 
cotton, four dozen — Worsted, or .'amb’s wool, one dozen. Amid 
many good outfitters, Thresher and Glcnny, 152, Strand, may be 
recommended as especially excellent, and the young civilian, il 
dissatisfied with the ab0Y«3 meagre list of mere necessaries, may at 
llicir establishment sec and bo supplied with every artichi for 
comfort and luxury. 


II. 

Outfit for a Cadet to Bemjal or ^ladras. 

Six dozen calico shirts — Four dozen of cotton lialf hose — Out 
dozen of worsted ditto — Twelve pair of sheets^ each three yards 
long, and two widths of calico — Twelve pillow eases — Six pair cd 
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miisquitoc drawers, to sleep in — Twelve pair of drawers— Three 
dozen pocket handkerchiefs — Six black silk military stocks — Two 
black silk neckcloths — Four dozen cotton towels — Twelve pair of 
cotton gloves — Six pair of white kid gloves — Six pair of white 
doeskin gloves — Two jackets of blue merino, and two trousers of 
gambroon, to wear at sea — Six white jean trousers— Six wdiite jean 
waistcoats — Enough wdiite jean to make in India twelve jackets, 
twelve trousers and twelve waistcoats of the regimental form — 
Blue military cloak. All the tilings to be packed in bullock trunks 
of the largest size. 

A saddle and bridle— Shako-Plate can be altered after cadet is 
aiipointed to a regiment — Sash — Buff belt — Black leather sword 
belt — Regulation sword — Sword knot — Cot and screws, wdth mat- 
tress, and pillow^s — Blankets, and wdiitc quilt — Combs, and brushes 
of all sorts — Cabin w’ash-hand stand — Pewter basin, bottle, beaker. 
6cc. — Cabin-chair — Looking-glass, with slide — Brush ease, com- 
pl(?te — Six pounds of wax candles — Cabin lamp, with sliding shade 
— Three pair of boots, rather thin — Two table-spoons — Two dessert 
spoons— Two tea-spoons — Two silver forks — Twelve knives and 
forks, six largo, and six small — A metal teapot — Pair of silver 
muffineers. 

To he 'procured in India, after Cadet is appointed to o Regiment. 

Regimental dress coat, price in Calcutta, 10/. 10^. — Ditto shell 
jacket, 11. 7s . — Regulation blue surtout, 71. 10^. — Regimental 
pantaloons, 31. 8s. — Regimental epaulettes, with facing stripe, 71. — 
Forage cap, 3/, 3s. — Regimental breast-plate, uncertain — Regulation 
tent, 30/. — Cooking pots and pans, tea-kettle, spits, &c.— Chairs, 
table, and tea-trays — Bed, and musquito curtains — Brass wash- 
hand basin— Butter-pot — Milk-pot — Plates and dishes— Teacups 
and saucers, tumblers and wine glasses. These may be taken 
from England, and arranged in small canteens, as a bullock load. 

The cavalry cadet going out to Bengal, must in the event of pro- 
viding himself, take blue cloth for jackets, which is the undress of 
that army. 

It has been suggested, that out of the six dozen shirts, two or 
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three dozen should be of a superior quality, with fine linen fronts 
and collars. If the cadet be a careful personage, this arrangement 
will prove advantageous, otherwise the best may bo lost and 
destroyed, and the worst retained. Should the friends of the 
cadet approve of the advice given by tlic Madras authority, backed 
by one of the correspondents from Bengal, blue cloth, sufficient for 
a military frock coat, scarlet for uniform coat, shell jackets, and 
cloth for pantaloons will be taken out from England, and made 
up by a native tailor, instead of being obtained in Calcutta from an 
European house, according to the instructions afforded in the above 
list. Considering the advice of both parties to be equally worthy 
of attention, I have recorded their different opinions, leaving it to 
the reader to make his own option between them. 

Elanncl is a very useful article in India, and if taken out in the 
piece, should be employed as a wrapper round tlie more valuable 
items of the baggage, which will bt materiaily bciiorited by its 
assisting to exclude the air, and preventing the injurious effects of a 
damp atmosidiere. 

The uniform of the artillery being precisely the same as that of 
Her Majesty’s forces, the objection to making up the regimental 
coat., &c., in London, will only refer to the contingency of a pro- 
bable increase of bulk of the party during the passage out. 


Ill 

The object of this fund is to provide the means to enable the 
seniors of the Medical Service to retire. It offers annuities of 
£300, or the value of annuity in money, to such medical officers as 
have completed their period of service. One annuity is available 
yearly through the Honorable Company’s Treasury, and when the 
fund is able to offer an annuity or its equivalent, the offer is made 
to the senior on the list, and in succession downwards, until it is 
accepted. The individual must resign the Service within three 
months after acceptance, or forfeit one ycai*fe annuity or 3,000 
rupees. 
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The monthly subscriptions arc as follows : — 



In India. 

In Europe. 




£. s. 

d. 

Members of the Board . . . 

Rs. 70 

0 

3 10 

0 

Superintending Surgeons . , 

50 

0 

2 10 

0 

Surgeons 

25 

0 

1 5 

0 

Assistant Surgeons of two years . 

15 

0 

0 15 

0 

Assistant Surgeons under two years . 

10 

0 

0 10 

U 


Donatio7i8 are as follows on Proinotion. 


To the Medical Board 400 Kupees. 

To Superintending Surgeon .... 200 “ 

To Surgeon . , . 100 “ 


To entitle the subscriber to the annuity, he must pay to tJie 
fund, if a surgon, one-third tlie value ot the annuity ; if a super- 
intending surgeon two-tifths. 

If ii, member of the Board of not more than two years* standing, 
one-half. 

If not more than tliree years, three-fifths. 

If not more than two years, two-thirds. 

In the fifth year of his service in the Board he must pay the full 
value of the annuity, credit being always given to the annuitant for 
his contributions, with compound interest at six per cent. 

Should the fund be able to aflbrd annuities or their value in 
money in addition to the one annually through the Government 
Treasury, the same regularity of payment of such annuities is 
guaranteed by the fund. The annuities are valued by a table 
similar to that used by the civil fund. 

Subscribers retiring after seventeen years service are not called 
upon for any farther subscription until, by accepting the annuity, 
they arc required to pay m) the i>ricc fixed for their particular 
rank ; and members of the medical board may withdraw from tlic 
fund with their net contributions at the end of their second year at 
the board, giving up all future claim to benefitf 

The fund is managed by a committee of seven subscribers at the 
Presidency, who choose their secretary from among the sub- 
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sci'ibers ; three members go out annually by roiation, and three 
arc chosen by the votes of the subscribers. Two-thirds of the 
votes arc necessary to carry a point, and six weeks are given for 
the return of tlic votes. 


IV. 

PIIKSIDENT— MAJOR FRITH. 

MEMBERS. 

1st Lieutenants Emly, Huahiiey, Jeiivis, and Macdonald. 

Tlie court Iiaving met pursuant to orders, the president sub- 
mitted a letter from Captain Tennant, Assistant Adjutant General 
of Artillery, dated 18lh of June, conveying a copy of a letter from 
the Secretary to the Military Finance Committee, for the informa- 
tion and guidance of tliis committee, which was read accordijigly, 
and proceeded to the examination of bills and vouchers, and every 
obtainable evidence in order to make true and just calculations, 
agreeable to the tenor of the above letter of instructions. The 
result of their labours is as follows ; — 

1 . After a most minute and careful examination of the bills of 
several otlicers of regiment, as well as the bills which arc appended 
to this report, the committee have taken the averages as the best 
data they could obtain, for making their calculations and for draw’- 
ing up their present report, in accordance with the instructions 
before them. 

2. This estimate (No. 1) contains the particulars of tluj absolutely 
necessary monthly expences of a second lieutenant of artillery, 
stationed at Dum-Dum ; the amount is calculated upon the lowest 
possible scale of expenditure consistent with the respectability of 
an officer. 

The committee arc not aware that there is any item in this 
estimate that rectuires a particular explanation, unless the allow- 
ance for house-rent may be considered too high, which arises from 
there being only four houses at the station, which let for less than 
eighty rupees each per month, all the rest averaging considerably 
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above one Imndrcd rupees each per month, as will be seen by the 
list in the Note.* 

4. The cominittee also consider it necessary that every subaltern 
should have a set of servants (as detailed in the estimate No. I) to 
himself, as he is frequently sent into garrison on his tour of weekly 
duty. 

5. From this estimate (No. 1), it will be seen, that after paying 
the necessary and unavoidable expences for the month, the second 
lieutenant has n surplus remaining of sicca rupees 8 3 11, from 
which he is to pay the monthly proportion of charges, contained in 
the estimates No. 2, 3, 4, 5, G, and 7, amounting in the whole to 
sicca rupees 75 14 1 per month, whereby the second lieutenant 
incurs a debt every month of sicca rupees G7 10 2. 

G. 4'he committee have not allowed any charge in the foregoing 
estimate (No. 1), of a palanquin and bearers, though they deem 
such a conveyance indispensably necessary for otlicers, who have 
to perform the duties detailed in the Notef during the course of 

* List of houses and their rents. — 3 of 50, 1 of 64, 1 of 71, 6 of 80, 
lof84, 2 of 00, 5 of 100, 5 of 150, 1 of 160, 1 of 300 rupees each per 
mouth. Total. — 2.5 houses at the station. 

t One officer of each company to attend at the barracks at 8 o’clock, to 
inspect the breakfasts, and at 1 o’clock the dinners, daily. 

To attend battalion, regimental and general courts-martial, courts of 
enquiry, &c., &c., which meet at the mess house between the hours of ten 
in the morning and three in the afternoon. 

Young oflicer.s to attend all courts-martial and courts of enquiry during 
the first six months after their joining. 

The orderly officer of the battalion to wait on the commanding officer 
daily at 10 o’clock, and att€‘nd daily at 13 o’clock to see the liquor served 
out. 

Sicca rupees 64 13 16. 

Lieuten int Colonel Dunilas, from Dum Dum to Nussecrabad. 

Captain Debrctt, from Dum Dum to Agra. 

Major Playfair, ffom Dum D^m to Berhampore, on general court- 
martial. 

Lieutenant Dalzell, from Dum Dum to Berhampoi''. 

Lieutenant Mallock, from Dura Dum to Cuttack. 
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the day, and to the performance of which they arc under the neces- 
sity of walkinpc, from some bungalows situated at a distance of not 
less than a mile, to the inevitable destruction of their health, while 
at the same season no European soldier is allowed to go out of 
his barracks from the hour of nine o’clock in the morning until 
five o’clock in the afternoon. The above prohibitory order clearly 
evinces the danger of exposure, in the heat of the day, but to which 
the subaltern officer is daily exposed; and if any proof were 
ncccssaiy to corroborate the oj)inioii of the committee on the 
necessity of such a conveyance, they have only to state the fact of 
an allowance of rupees 30 0 per month being granted to assistant 
and veterinary surgeons while with their corps to provide such a 
conveyance to protect them (in the performance of their duty) from 
the baneful effects of the climate. 

7. By these estimates it will be seen that the monthly cxpenccs 
(together with the monthly proportion of those of less frequent 
occiirreuo(') of a second lieutenant on full hatta and fidl tcuto^c at 
Dum-Dum, with all the advantages of a mess establishment, exceed 
his monthly pay and allowances by sicca rupees G7 10 2; if such 
be the fact in this situation, it is not difficult to divine what will be 
the result when marching, with an increased establishment of 
servants, w'car and tear of camp equipage and cattle, more clearly 
defined in estimate No. 8, viz., an increase of montlily debt (as per 
N«ffe), and that this is really and truly the ease, is (established by 
the fact, that with very few exceptions, there is noi a single 
subaltern officer in tlic regiment, from tlic senior first lieutenant 
down to the junior second lieutenant, that is not, in some 
degree, involved in pecuniary difficulties. It may probably be 
considered unnecessary to keep up a full marching establishment 
of this statiun ; it is indispensably necessary however to be provided 
with the means to obtain it, at the shortest notice, for officers of all 
ranks in the artillery are liable to move at all times and seasons. 


Lieutenant White, from Dum Bum to Assam. 
Lieutenant Campl)(jj/, from Dum Dum to Dacca. 
Captain Counsell, from Cuttack to Keituh. 
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from one station to another, frequently at remote distances, and of 
which the committee need only adduce a few instances of late 
occurrences as a proof. 

8. During the time the officer is absolutely marching, his 
monthly expcnces will be reduced sicca rupees 10 (house rent), 
but this expence will recur on his arrival in cantonments, in addi- 
tion to his marching ( stablishmcnt, making a total deficit per 
month of sicca rupees 132 7, with the interest accruing thereon. 

0. With references to the expcnces of a first lieuttmant the 
committee sec no reason to alter the rate of the estimates already 
made for a second lieutenant, although it may reasonably be 
admitted that officers who have been in the service from 7 years, 
the junior first lieutenant to above 17 years, the senior would 
require a little more comfort and convenience, rendered necessary, 
not only from a longer residence in the country, but also to enable 
those, having charge of companies, more effectually to discharge 
the duties consequent thereon, as well as to preserve tlie hooks and 
documents belonging thereto. 

10. The committee beg to refer to the estimate No. 9, to shew 
the actual difforoiico between the cxpcnccs and receipts of a first 
and second lieutenant, in which it will be seen that even a first, 
lieutenant who receives sicca rupees 50 per month more than a 
second lieutenant, exceeds his monthly receipt by sicca rupees 
19 15 11, on full batta and tentage, at tliis station, and by sicca 
rupees 81 12 9, with the addition of his marching establishment. 

11. The cuininiUcc now bog to submit for attention the fund 
necessary for a young maii*s first outfit, before he has received a 
farthing of pay, amounting to no less a sum than sicca rupees 
1,417 15 1, as will be seen by the particulars detailed in the 
estimate No. 2, the greater part of which, if not the w'hole, is 
generally borrowed from some of the houses of agency in Calcutta, 
with ail appendage of interest and insurance, that, combined with 
the monthly accumulating debt already stated, creates one of such 
a magnitude, that no exertions or privatioiii on his part, to the 
latest period of his*scrvicc, cai^evcr enable him to discharge. 

12. In the foregoing calculations, no allowe^ce has been made 
for contingencies of any kind, such as books, postage, &c., &c. 
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13. The committee in closing their report, need hardly remark, that if such 
he the prospects of siihaltcrii officers who are unmarried, how much more appalling 
must he those of one who has a wife and family to maintain. 

W, H. L. FRITH, Major, rRiLSiuENT. 

(1. EMLY, IsT Lieutenant 
J. H. JERVIS, DITTO 
H. HUMFREY, ditto 
J. H. M‘DONALD, ditto 


Members. 


ESTIMATE No.], shewing the monthlyi 

1 Brca.st plate 

16 0 0 

exiyenditnre of a second lieutenant on 

1 (lurgel 

21 0 0 

artillery at head quarters of 

the reyi- 

1 Sword 

i Sword knot 

75 0 0 
18 0 0 




1 Sash 

30 0 0 




1 Slue frock coat 

70 0 0 

llotise roni 


40 0 0 

1 Pair blue dre.ss trou- 


Moss lull, iucluuini' iix'ss wines .... 

70 0 0 


70 0 0 

Shiiiv of liroukl’asl onjiouc 

.» ...... 

16 0 0 

1 P.air uudiavss trousers , , 

40 0 0 

n.mfni > oil, 


1 Pair white kersevnier« 


^ , J-' candles. 

oap, in us- 

10 0 0 


36 ^'*'0 

^ ’) sulii, sUitio 

lery, &c. 

(i U 0 


1 Porage cap 

32 0 0 

1 Kldmuti^ur 

7 0 0 


12 White jackets 

12 Ditto trousers 

06 0 0 

1 Mussuloheo 

4 0 0 


6 Ditto waistcoats 

27 0 0 


C 0 fl 




1 Sweeper 

4 0 0 


2 Pair shoes 

8 0 0 

1 Sales 

b 0 0 


1 (tloak (repiiiientalj .... 

no 0 0 

1 (irasseutter 

OHO 


1 Silk wuisthclt 

12 0 0 

a ehokeydar ........ 

‘v> 0 0 


3 JNair leather irloves .... 

10 8 0 

1 Hhistv 

4 0 0 


1 Pair hiudvles ........ 

10 0 (1 

'J Days’ tieea tailor .... 

0 8 (t 


2 Pairs silk stockings . , 

16 0 0 



42 0 0 

2 Stocks 

14 0 0 

Peed .and keep of liurse. . 


7 8 0 

Araouut of furniture out- 


Milllarv fund 

0 0 0 


fit, vide Estimate, No. 6 

231 6 0 

Orphan ditto 

e 13 11 


Do. horse, iNc., vide No. 7 

315 0 0 

Regiment ditto 

3 8 0 


Fees on eommissious .... 

35 12 5 

CUurc.h ditto 

1 0 0 



1 90 0 (1 



10 .5 11 

Total cxpcnce of outfit, 

Total monthly expenditure, S. Rs. 

105 13 11 

sicea rupees 

1951) 10 5 




Deduct a credit of £50 






exchange, Is. 10|d. per 





rupee 

533 5 1 

ESTIMATE No. 2, 

shewing tk^ outfii 

I,c.aves a balance to he 


required hy a second lieutenant of artU- 

borrt.Ved of. 

1417 5 1 

levy on his first joining head quarters. 

Interest and ebarges on 





which at 12 per cent. 


^ cunt 

165 0 0 

y 

pi‘r annum 

170 0 0 

1 Shell hlel.-et 





1 Kpaulctte 

60 0 0 


Total.... 

16s7 5 1 


120 0 0 


Or monthly . • • . 


1 Cross h(>lt 

20 0 0 




1 llluck wabt belt 

22 0 0 
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ESTIMATE No. 3 , shewing the annuaVAESTIMATE No. 6 , outfit^ furniturei 
expenditure of a second lieutenant 0 / ^c., for a second lieutenant on his 'ar- 

artillery. rival. 


I Shell jacket 48 0 0 

I Sword knot 18 0 0 

1 r^air undrws trousera . . 40 0 0 

1 Forage cap 32 0 0 

6 White jackets 3(5 0 0 

6 Pairs white trousers . . 3(5 0 0 

4 Pairs boots 40 0 0 

6 Pairs leather gloves,.,, 24 0 0 

9 Shirts 45 0 0 

6 Flannel banyans 24 0 0 

12 Pairs stockings 8 0 0 

2 Pairs silk stockings. . . , 1 C 0 0 

4 Socks 8 0 0 ' 

12 Pocket handkerchiefs 0 0 0 1 

12 Hand tow(ds 5 0 0 

6 Wlut»* waistcoats 24 0 0 

3 Pillow eases 3 0 0 

1 Pair slieets 8 0 0 

Annually Sicca Kuin'os 424 8 0 

Or monthly 35 6 0 


ESTIMAI'E No. 1 , for those articles 
which require renewal every three years. 

1 Dross cout 105 0 0 

1 Epaulotlo 00 0 0 

1 Shako 120 0 0 

1 Black waisthelt 22 0 0 

1 Blue frock coat ...... 70 0 0 

1 Pair blue dress trou- 


sers 

1 Pair white kerseymere 
ditto 

Total Sicca Bupees j 

Or monthly , 


1 Camp table 

2 Cliairs 

1 Bedstead, mattress, &e. 
1 Bedroom table 

I Set cooking utensils . . 
. /4 cups and saucers . , 

I I 1 Tea-pot. 

1 Coffee-pot 

rfj 4 Egg cups 

1 Sugar pot 

J I 1 Milk jug 

1 Butter }>ut 

5;1 1 Tea-kettle 

® \ 1 SJoj> basin 

1 Ciindlestick and shade, , 

I Basket for ditto 

4 knives and forks ...... 

/ 2 Curry dishes .... 
. I 1 dishes of sizes .... 

I I 4 Hot water plates , , 

’>^4 Plates 

^ ] Mutlineer. . . . 
1 Saltceller.... 

I 4 tumblers 

' 4 Wine glasses .... 

\ I ('orkserew 

1 Brass chillumchee and 

stand 

1 Angerty 

4 Table cloths 

0 Napkins 

j; T 1 Set silver spoons 
J and forks, two ol 

5 f each 

1 Chatla 

1 Lantern 


Total Sicca Bupees I 231 0 fi' 
Renew' once in five years | 

1 0 'vvill give monthly pro- I 

portion of 


ESTIMATE No.h, articles which require 
rviu'ival every seven years. 

1 Cross belt 1 20 0 Oj 

1 Itreasl plate 16 0 0 I 


1 Pair buckles. . . 
1 W'iiite silk belt. 


ESTIMATE, No. 1. 


20 0 0 


Ahorse 250 0 (i 

16 0 0 


Saddle end bridle 05 0 0 

24 0 0 
‘■ 7:1 0 0 

e 

Sicca Rupees 315 0 0 

.30 0 0, 

110 0 0 

10 0 0 

12 0 0 


Allow K’lewal once in 
seven years gives a 
iiijiithly proportion of 


Total ^icca Rupees j 297 0 0 

Or montbly 3 8 
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ESTIMATE No. 8 , shewing the addi- 
tional expences incurred by a second 
lieutenant of artillery when in the field. 


Purchase of a regulation 




tent complete 

350 

0 

0 

Dlfto three camels 

300 

0 

0 

Do. one pair camel trunks 

45 

0 

0 

Do. camel gear 

30 

0 

0 

Do. two pairs of bangies. . 

14 

0 

0 

Total cost, Sicca Rupees 

739 

0 

0 

Allow renewal once in 




seven years, will give a 




monthly proportion of 

h 

13 

10 

^ (\ ftirw on ' 

6 

1) 

0 

g Rliangy bearers.. 1 

8 

0 

0 

2 c 1 Classy 

5 

0 

0 

S c. 1 Cook ' 

7 

0 

0l 

5 1 Keep of camels . . 

16 

0 

0 

\ Table e\p( uses .. 

11 

0 

0 


(iiv itiga muntlilj cxpendi- 


ESTIMATE. No^, shewing the expence, 
incurred on becoming a first Ueutenan 
of artillery. 


Fees on Com- C King’s 

15 0 0 

missions ^Comp.’s. 

17 14 11 

Donation to military tnnd 

180 0 0 

Sicca Rupees 

238 14 11 


3 0 0 


0 8 0 

Additional when 1st lieut 


inoiithiy 



ABSTRACT shewing the aggregate amount of the monthly expenditure of a Firs, 
and Second Liiutenant of AirtiUery. 



Second 

Lieu ten 

ant 


rust La 

utunant. 


At h-.ad 
ipiarteis 


Detached. 

He.id 
(piai teis. 

Detached. 

ReguUi monthlj cxpeiices, estimate No. 1 .. 

195 

13 

11 

lor. 

1 

r. 

193 

1,1 

i 

19.5 

13 

n 

A\ era.'c ditto ditto, i ide estim.ile No. 3 , , 

14 

4 

0 

1 1 

1 

0 

11 

1 

0 

11 

4 

( 

“ “ 3 .. 

3.5 

6 

0 

35 

6 

0 

35 

6 

0 

35 

6 

c 

4 .. 

15 

1 

0 

15 

1 

0 

15 

1 

5 

15 

1 

t 

‘ “ 5 .. 

3 

8 

7 

.3 

8 

7 

;{ 

8 

7 

3 

b 

7 

“ “ 6 .. 

3 

11 

6 

3 

ll 

t) 

3 

11 

6 

3 

11 

< 

7 .. 

3 

12 

0 

3 

13 

0 

3 

13 

0 

•5 

13 

1 

“ “ 8 

0 

0 

0 

61 

13 

10 

0 

0 

0 

61 

13 

K 

9 .. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

“3 

H 

0 

o 

8 

♦ 

Total monthly e\peudituio. Sicca Rupees 

13 

n 

1 

336 

S 

10 

371 

1 

0 

j.'iO 

0 

\( 

Monthl} reeoipts Sieea Rupees 

1 

1 

10| 301 

1 

10 

351 

1 

1 

1 351 

4 


Average expenditure above leieipt*. 

10 



1.33 

T 

0 

! 

r> 

11 

1 . 

1'3 

"l 


^V. H. L. FRITH, Major, 


PRrbII).LM 
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In llic aboTc flocuincnt wc find the total average expenditure of 
a subaltern officer of the foot artillery, stated on the honour and 
integrity of a committee of officers, to amount to 339 10. The 
military assistant surgeon is not only subject to every cxpcncc 
incurred by the lieutenant, but to much greater as we have already 
proved. Our estimate of an assistant surgeon’s expences amounted 
to 321, or 18 rupees ten annas less than that stated to attach to an 
officer at Dum-Dum. If such be the expences of the medical and 
military officer cantoned near the Presidency, what must they 
amount to at a distance, where all European articles are to be 
purchased at double the cost at which they are obtained at the 
Presidency ? Moreover, if .339 rupees be the monthly expence of 
the bachelor, what must it amount to should he marry and have a 
family? Wo now come to any objections which may be made 
against our calculations and statements, from which wc inferred 
that the siiiieriutcnding surgeon has to pay the debts of the assistant 
surgo<^Ti ii’ our statements be attentively examined from tlic 
commencement, we arc satisfied no such objection will bo main- 
tained, (Jur stat(‘ments are at least corroborated by the opinion 
of the committee to which wc have already adverted. 

The committee observes that the amount of outfit in yeimrallif 
borrowed from some of the houses of ayeucy in Colcufln^ with an 
apjiendaye <f interest and insurance, that, condtined with tin 
monthly accunnilatiny debt already stated, creates one of such 
magnitude, that no exertions or privations on his part, to the 
latest period of his service, can ever enable him to discharge ** In 
the event of its being advanced that the medical department is 
better paid tlian ilio military, we would, disclaiming all invidious 
feelings, proceed to prove the contrary ; viz., that the military 
officers of the Bengal army enjoy actually superior advantages. 
Out of 1,980 military officers, 297, or 1 in Gl, are field officers, and 
are on tlie receipt of regimental x>uy *and allowances far siipeidor to 
those of surgeons. Out of 350 medical officers, 12, or 1 in 29, rank 
with field officers, and draw alloAvanccs superior to those of regi- 
mental surgeons. Out of 49 / 'captains, 159, or 1 in 3, hold staff 
appoiiitmeuts with extra regimental allow/iuces. Out of 120 
surgeons, 10, or 1 in 12, hold staff ai)pointuicntS, with extra regi- 
mental alloAvance. 
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Besides tliese, six hold staff situations at the Presidency, ou 
allowances less than those of regimental surgeons. The sum total 
of medical officers on the establishment is 350; out of these 12 
comprise the higher grades, viz., three members of the board, and 
nine superintending surgeons ; the rest, amounting to 334, have 
rank, pay, and pension of captains and lieutenants respectively. 
All regimental and other staff maintain a moiety of staff allowancps 
when absent from their corps or appointments, on sick or other 
leaves ; but not so with the mcditf^l officer whose allowances are 
forfeited instantly on quitting Ms regiment. From the facts hero 
stated, it is clear that the situation of a medical is inferior to that 
of a military officer. 

In order to prove that, from tlic circumstances to whicli wc have 
alluded, the medical department is involved in great pecuniary 
difficulties, wc attended at the insolvent court ; and with our own 
hand noted down from the schedules of the different houses of 
agency which have failed, the number of tlic medical men on 
the debtor’s side. In some of the schedules the profcsVioii of 
individuals is not mentioned opposite their names, and consequently 
we could not obtain the whole ; but those specified amounted to 
165. If we take into consideration those not distinguished by 
professional designations in the schedules, as well as those nut 
mentioned in them, being indebted to friends and other persons, it. 
will be obvious, that in India there are but a few medical men out 
of debt. Can it be advanced w'ith justice against so large a body 
of respectable professional men, that their debts have arisen from 
imprudence or extravagance ? Wc arc satisfied it will be allowed 
by every candid reader that it cannot. To one estate alone the 
number of medical men in debt amounted to 52, of whom 21 were 
full surgeons. The debts to the foregoing must have been incurred 
during the palmy days, when medical contracts existed and plu^ 
ralitics of medical charges were held : these arc now done away, 
and their allowances must have suffered a great reduction. 

The period of promotion to a superintending surgeoncy, from the 
time the medical man enters the service, is now upwards of thirty 
years. 

The rank of supcrytenuing surgeon is not granted as a mailer of 
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right, for length of service, nor in the order of regular succession ; 
but depends on physical fitness, or the discretionary power of the 
Local Government. Few men can realize the hope of living thirty 
years in an uncongenial climate, or, if they live so long, of retain- 
ing their bodily and mental energies, on which, according to the 
following order, their prospect of promotion depends. 

“ The Governor General in Council farther deems it proper to declare, 
with reference to the principles established by the existing regulations of 
Government on this subject, and the great importance of duties to be per- 
formed by the superintending surgeons, that the succession to such ap- 
pointment will not depend upon seniority alone ; but that the selection will 
be made with reference to estahlishi’d character for distinguished zeal, 
strict assiduity, 'and i)Tofessional ability, due regard being, however, had to 
seniority, when not opposed by considerations of a still move powerful 
nature,” — 

Yet the attainment of this grade, which hai>pens not before he 
has the 50th year of his age, affords the only prospect he has 
of extricating himself from his pecuniary difficulties. Wc extract 
the following from the general gradation list of the Bengal 
military ostablishmciit, compiled in the adjutant goncraPs office, 


Fort William. 

From 1705 to 1810, the number of medical men wore . 336 

U{;tircd 33 

Died 71 


For fifteen years, this is a most awful mortality. It is 17 to 1 
iirrninst an assistant surgeon’s obtaining the sU'p of superintending 
surgeon from the period of his entering the service*. Captain 
Badcnack, in his work on the Bengal army, stales on tlie unques- 
tionable faith of public returns, that in twenty -five years out of 
every linndrcd officers wh<; had entered the service in their boy- 
h(»od, iiiiicty-five died by a premature death, or romained in exile. 
This result, says the author just quoted, — 

“ Is not to be wondered at when we consider the gn at variety of climate 
fo which our ofllceVs are expo‘ ci, in consequence of the great increase of 
territory during the last thirty years ; when, fur, instance in the course of a 
few mouths, a man may be called on to serve in c^fiat and burning desert, 
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oxposed to hot and pestilential winds ; then amid frost and snow, on the 
elevated ranges of the highest mountains in the world ; and afterwards in 
the dismal swamps of Arrae.an.” 

It will be observed, that in specifying the period for retirement 
and pensions thereon, in regard to members of the Medical Board 
and superintending surgeons, the term of twenty years is men- 
tioned. This specification, with the knowledge that no superin- 
tending surgeon can retire under thirty years’ serviee, nor member 
of the Board under thirty-five to forty, is irreconcilable with the 
accuracy of calculation which ought to mark the adjustment of 
pensions. Nor is it to be accounted for, why this class of the 
Honourable Company’s servants should alone be debarred the 
privilege of receiving their pensions, immediately on iwomotion to 
the higher grades in their department. Surely not from the cir- 
cumstance oi the short period of servitude, or because there was an 
apprehension of a surgeon becoming a member of the board, before 
he had been twenty years in the service, including three for 
furlough. Such an instance is not on record, and, indeed funder 
the present system it never can. Promotion must be slower now, 
since the numerical list has increased with the augmentation in 
the Honourable Company’s military establishments and territorial 
possessions. 

Hence is exhibited that on the present system the exactions of 
the service are grievous, and its rewards indispulalily nomiiifi]. 

The pensions of surgeons arc folloAvs: — A member of llic 

medical board, having been in that situation nut loss than two years, 
gets £500 per annmn, or £700 per annum after five years ; a siipcr- 
intciidiiig surgeon, having been in that situation not less than two 
years, is permitted to retiie from the service, and allowi d £300 per 
annum, or after serving in that situation for five years, £3G5. A 
surgeon is permitted to retire after twenty years service, on £l(i‘2. 
From which it appears that after thirty-two years’ service, and 
when about iifty-seven years of age, a superintending surgeon may 
be entitled to £300, <5r after being five years in that situation, or 
sixty years of age, to ,^;365 ; and a '‘icmbcr of die medical board, 
at the age of sixty-fou% is allowed £500 a year, or after being five 
years in that situa’^>n £700. Thus, it is, that in the evening of 
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life, a valuable and laborious servant, having received barely a 
comfortable subsistence during the period of his employment, is 
suffered to pass away <almost unheeded and unrewarded. 

When it is considered, how much a surgeon must necessarily be 
exposed to the climate ; how many comforts he is compelled to 
renounce ; how many dangers, both by night and day, he must 
encounter; how many hardships he must endure; how soon his 
constitution is liable to be impaired, by the fatigue and sudden 
changes which are inseparably connected with his employment ; 
it must be confessed, that few situations can he inferior to that 
which he fills. 

We now arrive at the prize. The staff pay of the superintending 
surgeon above Benares is IGOO rupees or £160 per mensem, below 
it 1266 or £126 Tis. ; allowing he has had bodily health and strength 
to attain tliis rank. 

The age of 70 is the stated limit of man's existence, he had fifteen 
years then to live on his superior allowances, hut if circumstances 
be such as to compel him to remain for the next step, the medical 
board, his span is contracted indeed. The senior superintending 
surgeon now on the list was promoted to that step in March 1827, 
he has already been upwards of nine years a superintending 
surgeon, at the average age he should be 59 years of age. The staff 
allowance to a nicmber of the board is 2409 per mensem. As to 
the value of the allowances at such a time of life, on such a con- 
stitution, and after a lengthened residence in a tropical climate, 
wo leave if to the actuaries of insurance societies to decide. 

Having now considered fully the constitution of the di^partmcnt 
in His Majesty’s and the Honourable Company’s Services, we 
X)rocccd to contrast them as regards ])ay, rank, and pension. We 
beg the attention of our readers to that part of our subject wherein 
is fully shown tlie deep interest His Royal Highness the late Duke 
of York took in improving the condition of medical officers in the 
King’s army. It had been found that the pay had been such that 
properly educated men would not enter it, warrant was accord- 
ingly issued by ofdcr of Hi^^ Majesty apprer/ing of an arrangement 
for increasing the advantages and improving^hc situation of medical 
oflicers, with the view of “ encouraying and well educated 
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persons to enter and continue in that line,'* of His Majrsty’ii 
Service. Now we have maintained, from the tenor of that warrant, 
that it is evident His Majesty would never have issued it if the 
evil effects arising from smallness of pay and inferiority of rank, had 
not deterred well educated persons from entering into and con- 
tinuing in His Majesty’s medical department. We conclude from 
the word to continue, that the respectable portion had quitted, and 
left Smollett’s Morgans alone to discharge the important duties. 
The result as shewn by us was that so far back as 1805, the position 
of medical men was put altogether on a new and respectable foot- 
ing as regarded pay ; in comparison with that before allowed. 
What was the further result ? A decidedly beneficial change, and 
hence a manifest improvement in the health of the troops ; proving 
that to the Government it was unquestionably a most economical 
arrangement. It now secured the si'rviccs of men who had incurred 
the expence and labour necessary for the acquisition of that correct 
and systematic education wliich alone can qualify gentium ''?i for 
the proper discharge of tlic important and sacred duties of the 
physician and surgeon, who were willing to devote their talents 
to the investigation of the causes upon which tlie preservation of 
health depended. It was an imperative duty of the state to require 
such etliciency, although it involved the apparent additional (;x- 
pcncc of remunerating men capable of the task, as an inducement 
for them to accej)l commissions and to continue in llic service. The 
soundness of the reasoning is inconteslibly pro\ (,‘d by exj)erience. 
The pay was therefore again increased, and in l!S2y other im- 
provements were made as regarded mess, board, servants’ allow- 
ances, passage allowances to foreign stations, compassionate 
allowances to widows, orphans, and e\en mothers and sisters, 
when left destitute, under peculiar circumstances. In ibd(), 
another warrant was issued by His Majesty’s command still fiirtlicr 
improving the rate of pay, w ith additional allowances for servajibs 
in hot climates. Thys shewing, beyond doubt, that in the King’s 
Service, as regards par, it has progresvsivcly inercased. 

How has it been il the service oAlIic Honourable Comi»aiiy 
In considering what^e pay of highly qualified medical olli( ers in 
India should be, we liuvc maintained that it was reasonable n.) 
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expect that their services should be better remunerated here than 
in any other part of the world ; because beinj? mere sojourners, that 
is to say not permanent inhabitants of the country, their only object 
in coming to it would be to secure an independence, and to quit it 
again as soon as possible. No professional man ever came to this 
country, we will venture to prove, under the impression that he 
would not be able to secure something beyond a bare subsistence 
to enable him to retire long before a service from thirty -five to forty 
years. We need not tire the patience of our readers by going over 
the grounds on which we have so fully established the fact, that 
this, notwithstanding, has never been the medical olRccr’s reward 
in the Honourable Company’s Service. The history of this 
department shews the reverse. 

In the King’s Service there has been progressive improvement 
as regards pay, while in the Honourable Company’s there lias been 
progressive and considerable reductions. That at this moment the 
circumsiances of its members arc such as to excite universal alarm, 
that unless some favourable modifications be speedily made, the 
medical service will deteriorate. But before quitting the subject of 
pay, there is some points we feel ourselves called upon to advc'rt to, 
and earnestly, but respectfully, to urge on the serious attention of 
the Government and the Honourable Court of Directors. 

In addition to other grievances of their medical department, we 
begto state that a memorial on the subject of pay to the home autho- 
rities has not been replied to or even so much has the receipt of it 
been acknowledged. Simultaneously with the half batta order, in 
1828, the compensation for the medicine allowance was directed to 
be paid under the designation of majors’ batta ; surgeons at half 
batta stations, however, lost half their compensation instead of lialf 
their batta, i. c. of the captain. Although the mistake was even- 
tually rectified, yet it existed for throe years. Several surgeons 
sulTerecl the loss during that time who never had their arrears paid 
up. They sent a memorial to the Honourj|f>lc Court ; but it has 
not to this day be^n acknowlej^gcd. ' The nj,3mbcrs of this service 
can never cease to look to the Honourable and the Govern- 

ment of this country as their only patrons ana\friends, and it is an 
aggravation of their depressed condition when they find their 
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respectful and humble appeal overlooked, and we are sure the 
Court and tlic Government will be glad that we have brought this 
oversight to their notice. 

On comparing the pay and allowances, as described in our several 
articles, it will be found that they do not cover the expenditure of 
the medical officer. 


V. 

The Court of Directors require of every gentleman appointed 
Cluaiilain, a Testimonial in the form subjoined, and his Letters of 
Orders, Deacon, and Priest. 

“ We whose names arc hereunder written, declare, 

“ and testify from our personal knowledge of the life and 

‘‘ bcliaviour of for the space of three years last 

past, that he hath during that time lived piously, soberly, 
and honestly, nor hath he at any time (as far a^wc 
know or believe) written, taught, or held anything 
contrary to the doctrine or discipline of the Church of 
“ England. 

In Witness wdicrcof wc have hereunto set our 
“ hands the ” 

This Testimonial must be signed by three boneficcd Clergy- 
men. 

Chaplains mustatteiul the I’olitical and Military Committee with 
their Letters of Ordination as Deacon and Priest, and Testimonials 
as above, previous to Appointment. 

The Bishop of London requires a Testimonial in a form diflering 
somewhat from the above; which form may be obtained upon 
application to the Bishop’s Secretary. 

When Sworn, the sum of £150 is paid to them to defray the 
Expcnccs of their Pa&sage and Outfit. 

Chaplains must proleed to their destination within six months 
from the date of (he Jourt’s resoluti(>ii by which they were nomir 
nated (unless with J&oiurt’s leave) otherwise their Appointments 
will lapse. 
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SALARIES OF THE CHAPLAINS IN INDIA, 
TOGETHER WITH THEIR PAY ON RETIREMENT 
FROM THE SERVICE. 



No. of 
Chaplains. 

Per Month 
Company’s 
Rupee. 

Per Annum 
@ Is. lOid. 
per Rupee 
£ Sterling 

BENGAL. 




Senior Presidency Chaplain 

1 

1226 , 1 0 

1379 6 6 

Junior ditto ditto . . . 

1 

1149 7 0 

1293 2 0 

Chaplains 

17 

800 0 0 

900 0 0 

Factory Chaplains . . . 

30 

500 0 0 

5C2 10 0 


49 



MADRAS. 




Senior Presidency Chaplain 

1 

1200 0 0 

1350 0 0 

Junior ditto ditto . . . 

1 

980 0 0 

1102 10 0 

Chaplains 

9 

700 0 0 

787 10 0 

Factory Chaplains ... 

18 

500 0 0 

j 

562 10 0 


29 



BOMBAY. 




Senior Presidency Chaplain 

1 

1200 0 0 

1350 0 .0 

Junior ditto ditto . . . 

1 

980 0 0 

1102 10 0 

Chaplains 

5 

670 0 0 

753 15 0 

Factory Chaplains , . . 

10 

500 0 0 

562 10 0 


17 




RETIRING PAY. 

PER ANNUM. 

After 18 Years Service, including 3 Years on Furlough £292 0 0 
If compelled through ill-health to retire after 10 Years 173 7 6 

i.a Years 127 15 0 


FU,R LOUGH. 

After 7 Years Service . . . £191 12 6 

Before 7 Years Service, if compelled by ill-heaKiih to come 
to Europe, he is entitled to . . . . 127 15 0 
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CLERGY (EAST INDIA.) 


RETURN TO AN ORDER OF THE HONOURABLE 
THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, 

Dated July 5, 1836 ; for 

A Return of tlic number of Persons on the Ecclesiastical Esta- 
blishment of the Church of England, and of the Presbyterian 
Church, and other Religious Denominations, in the Territories 
of the East India Company ; stating the Rank of each, where 
stationed, the Expcnces of fixed Salary and of Allowances of 
each, and the total expcnces of each Presidency and Dependency 
for such Establishments, in Rupees and in Sterling Money, for 
the last Year the Account can be made up, so as to exhibit the 
whole Amount paid from the Revenues of India for tJjjp suppon 
of Religion of every Denomination. 

A Return of the Ecclesiastical Establishment of tlie Church ot 
England, and of the Presbyterian Church, also of Allowances 
to Roman Catholic Priests, in the Territories of the East India 
Company, in the Year l!531 (the latest Accounts received); 
shewing the Station of each Minister, and the Amount of his 
Salary and Allowances; together with the Total Expence of 
each I’residcncy and the aggregate Amount of the whole. 


BENGAL. 


j j AIloAV.'inccs 

I Salary and laud (’ontiii- 

»■) ilu- .Siil..iTd: ..ta- 
lAH’d IJishopj li.'^tahhsli- 
iand t'lerixy. 


Sa. Kupeos. Sa. Kujuc 

The Lord Bishop of (lilcutta 0t),3t)3 | 

The Venerable the Arlhdcacon . . ^ j7,‘241 ' 10, 

Domestic Chaplain to/hc Bisln^p . . . 8,621 

Senior Presidency (Maplain } Oflieiate at tin 14,003 j 
Junior dittcr f Cathedral 12,031 
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BEN GAL — continued. 


Chaplain at Niissecrabad ....... 

“ Agra 

“ Bareilly 

“ Dacca and Chittagong 

“ Knrnaul 

‘‘ Barrackpore 

‘‘ Meerut 

“ Ditto 

“ CaAviiporc, 

Ditto 

“ Futtehgur 

“ Delhi 

“ Noemiich 

“ Saugor 

‘‘ Mhow 

“ ‘ • Dum Diim 

(niajdaiii to ihe Garrison at Fort William . . 
Sonior Chaplain at the old Church, Calcutta 

Junior ditto ditto 

C’haplain at St. James’s Church, ditto 

“ St. Pctcr’.s Church, ditto 

Dinagoporc and Gazeepurc . . . 

“ Benares 

Diiiapurc and Patna 

“ Bcrhamporc 

“ Allahabad 

‘‘ Cliinsurali 

“ Cuttack - - . 

“ Hazareebaug 

“ Moulincin 

Odiciatiiig Minister at Howrah 

“ “ Lucknow 

“ Chuiiar 



Allowances 

Salary and 

and (.’ontin- 

Allowances 

genciesoi the 

of tl»e 

Subordinate 

Lord Bishop 

Establish- 

and Clergy. 

meats. 

Sa. Rupees. 

Sa. Rupees. 

10,345 

355 

10,345 

270 

10,345 

283 

0,193 

810 

10,345 

522 

lo,3ir) 

220 

10,345 

10,345 

^ 2,100 

10,34,') 

10,315 

1 727 

10,345 

90 

10,345 

80 

10,315 

138 

10,345 

1,121 

,10,345 

207 

10,001 

1,808 

9,777 

— 

8,C2l 

8,021 

^ 5,058 

8,021 

^ 3,270 

8,021 

1,902 

8,021 

815 

8,021 

138 

8,021 

930 

8,621 

307 

8,021 

089 

8,021 

714 

8,021 

270 

8,021 

— 

8,021 

150 

1,200 

702 

4,593 

— 

4,593 

494 

,^1,00,409 

48,084 ^ 


I ravelling Allowaives to Archdeacon and Chjf plains, 
and other Expenccs 


Expcncc of the Church Establishment in ]^.ngal 


Sicca Rupees. 

8,G23 

457,11c 
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BEN (J AL. — continued. 


,Sciiior Minister of the Scotcli Church 

5>a. lliipees. 

12,931 

9,483 

Junior ditto ditto 

Expence of the Scotch Church in Bengal 

Allowance to a Roman Catholic Priest at the Pre- 
sidency and l)uni Dum 

22,114 

2,400 

000 

GOO 

GOO 

G(K1 

“ Cawnporc 

“ “ Diiiapore 

“ “ Bcrhaniporc 

“ “ Meerut 

Allowances to llonian Catholic Priests in Bengal 

Total Expellee 

4,800 

484,330 

At 2s. the Sicca Rupee .... 

48,133 



! * ‘ 
8 alary and 
Allowancc.s 
of tlio 
Clergy. 

Allowances 
.and Conlin- 
g(MioioKuf the 
Subordinate 
Establisli- 
laents. 

Chaplain at Sing.iporc 

<il Wal(\s’ Islaiul 

j Sa. Kupi'Cs. 

1 9,l8G 

1 9,18G 

2,871 

! 1,895 

Sa. Rupees. 
GS9 
1,000 

Officiating Chaplain al .Malacca 



Allowances to Roman Catholic Priests at ditto 

— 


23,138 I l,GK) 


At 2s, the Sicca l{ui)e(; . . £2,1^3 


MADRAS. 

Salary and 
Allowances 
of the Arch- 
de.'K'.on and 
^lergy. 

Allowaii('<‘'. 
and CoT.tin- 
geiicir^'iniu- 
.Sul)(irilinat(' 
Establish- 
inejits. 

The Vencrahle the A^hdcacon 

Rupees. 

19,091 

11,400 

11,7G0 

Kui»ei*s. 

7,G18 
' ' 

Senior Presidency 4:ffiapluiii . .... . 

Junior ditto i 
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MAD R A S . — continued. 

Salary and 
Allowances 
of the Arch- 
deacon 
and 

Clergy. 

Chaulain at Black Town 

Rupees. 

8,643 

* 

** Venerv 

7,875 

8,715 

8,643 

7,875 

8,559 

7,875 

7,875 

8,463 

7,875 

8,127 

7,875 

8,559 


“ the Garrison 


“ St. Thomas’s Mount 


Arcot 


“ Cuddalorc 


Trichinopoly 


“ Ootacamund 


“ Masulipatam 


“ Bellary 


“ Vizagapatam 


“ Caniiaiiorc 

1st 

“ Bangalore ... 

2d 

<< it 

7,875 

9,759 

9,639 

1,050 

420 

“ Secunderabad 


“ Naenore 

otric 

iating Minister at Black Town 

“ “ Cuddalore 


“ “ Negapatam 

1,050 


“ Tanjorc 

960 


Establislimeiit at Sadras and Madura 


Allowances 
and Contin- 
genciesof the 
Subordinate 
Establish- 
ments. 


Rupees. 

906 

1,728 

2,9G7 

1,650 

1,470 

543 

819 

588 

882 

588 

459 

861 

I 639 
702 
G39 


78 

462 


Expciice of tlic Cliurcli Establisment at 
M adras 


182,963 
\ 


23,599 


Rupees 206,502 



Salary a^id 
Allowances 
of the 
Clergy. 

Allowances 
and Contin- 
gonciesofthe 
Subordinate 
E.stablish- 
nients. 

Sc'iiior Minister of the Scotch Church 

Rupix'S. 

11,760 

7,875 

Rupees. 

Junior ditto ditto 

1 1,050 




1 19,635 

1,05^ 


Expcnce of the Scotch Church at Madras . . Rupees 20,685 
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MADRAS. — continued 


Allowance to a Roman Catholic Priest at the 

Rupees. 

Garrison 

420 

“ “ St. Thomas’s Mount. . 

1,050 

“ ** Poonamallee 

360 

“ “ Cuddalore 

420 

“ “ Tvichinopoly 

360 

“ “ Masiilipatam 

coo 

“ Bellary 

360 

“ ‘‘ Vizagapatam 

240 

“ “ Caniianorc 

756 

“ Bangalore 

756 

“ Secunderabad 

600 

Allowances to Homan Catholic Priests at Madras 

5,922 

Total. — Madras Rupees 

233,169 

or Sicca Rupees . . 

218,938 

At 2s. each 

’ r2l,894 


BOMBAY. 

Salary ami 
Allowaiioi's 
of the .A,rc*li- 
doai'on 
and 

Clor;?y. 

Allo\van(‘c*s 
and Contin- 
jjcMicJosofthe 
Subordinate 
Establish, 
nients. 

The Venerable th(‘ Archdeacon 

Kupm's. 

17,778 


Rupees. 

2,664 

Senior Chaplain at the Presidency 

14,100 

15,000 

9,200 


Junior ditto and Garrison Chaplain 

^ 6,086 
1..10S 

Chaplain at Bycullah and Taiinali 

“ Surat 

9,080 

9,800 

10, 100 
11,000 
8,000 
10,100 ! 
8,000 
9,008 


1,526 

Pooriah 


“ Ahmedabad, &c 

“ Kirkee, &e 

1 


“ Belgauin 


>-10,695 

“ Alimcdnuggnr, &c 


*• Deesa 



“ Dapoo^je 

J 



*1^2,720 

22,279 


Expencc of the (^mrcli Establishment at Bombay Uupcos 155,005 
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BOMBAY. — continued. 

Salary and 
Alh)w anees 
of the Arch- 
deaeou 
and 

Clergy. 

Allowances 
and Con tin - 
gcncicsof the 
Subordinate 
Establish- 
ments. 

Senior Minister of the Scotch Church 

llux)e»‘s. 

11,760 

9,200 

Rupees. 

Junior ditto ditto 

y 984 


3 


20,960 
\ 

984 

y 


Expcnco of the Scotch Church at Bombay . Rupees 21,944 


Allowance to a Roman Catholic Priest at Bombay . . 

“ “ Colabah 

“ Poonah 

“ “ Surat 

“ “ Ahmednuggur 

“ “ Deesa 

“ “ Scholapoorc 

Allowances to^Roman Catholic Priests at Bombay . | 

Total. — Bombay Rupees . . i 

or Sicca Rupees . . j 

At 2s. each j 


Rupees. 

720 

1,140 

G(X) 

GoO 

540 

3G0 

120 


4,080 


181,029 

1G9,980 


1G,098 


Bengal Presidency £18,133 

Singapore, P. W. Island, Malacca 2, 183 

50,91 G 

Madras Presidency 21,894 

Bombay 1G,998 


£89,808 

]^ote . — In addition to the above sum of £89,808 incurred in 
India, there was also defrayed at home in the same year for Pen- 
sions and Furlough Allowances to Chaplains. &c.. the sum of 
£7,765, making together £97,593. 

(Errors .e^xcepted.) 

JAMES C. MELWLL, Secretary. 
nasi India House, August 1, 1236. 
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CLERGY (EAST INDIA.) 

A Return of Persons on the Ecclesiastical Establishment of the 
Church of England, and of the Presbyterian Church, and other 
Religious Denominations, in the Territories of the East India 
Company. 

(Mr. Hume.) 

Ordered, by The House or Commons, to be Printed, 
August 4, 1836. 
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Table showing the Organization of Steam Packets, the 


Stations. 

Rates of postage fur a single letter 

weighing one quarter of an 
ounce. 

Distance in miles. 

Fares of Passengers in the Packets ; 
for 

A 

a> 

Q 

Vh 

o 

V) 

‘o 

Ph 

Places of 
Destination. 

Places of 
the Ist class. 

Placesofthe 
2nd class. 

Placesofthe 
3rd class. 




(1 


£. 

s. 

d. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

£. 

s. 

d. 


( To Alexandria - 


10 

1943 

17 

12 

0 

10 

8 

0 

5 

12 

0 


Civita Vecchia 


5 

380 

4 

0 

0 

2 

16 

0 

1 

4 

0 


Constantinople 


<J 

1921 

17 

4 

0 

10 

0 

0 

5 

4 

0 

S 

Dardanelles 


9 

1771 

16 

9 

0 

9 

4 

0 

4 

16 

0 


Leghorn 


5 

2.')7 

2 

16 

0 

1 

16 

0 

0 

16 

0 ! 

cn 

Malta 


7 

897 

9 

1 

0 

5 

12 

0 

2 

8 

0 

-1 

N aples 


0 

543 

4 

16 

0 

3 

12 

0 

1 

12 

0 


Athens 


8 

1531 

14 

8 

0 

8 

0 

0 

3 

12 

0 


Smyrna 


9 

1618 

15 

4 

0 

8 

16 

(1 

4 

8 

0 


1 sw 


9 

1456 

13 

12 

0 


4 

0 

.3 

4 

0 


^To Alexandria - 


10 

1687 

15 

12 

0 

9 

4 

0 

4 

16 

0 


Civita Vecchia 


4 

123 

1 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

8 

0 


Constantinople 


8 

1661 

15 

12 

0 

9 

4 

0 

4 

16 

0 


Dardanelles 


8 

151 1 

14 

8 

0 

8 

0 

0 

3 

12 

0 

O 

M alta 


7 

610 

6 

0 

0 

3 

12 

0 

1 

16 

0 

w •• 

C5 

Marseilles - 


5 

257 

2 

16 

0 

1 

10 

0 

0 

If) 

u 


Naples 


.5 

286 

2 

16 

0 

1 

12 

0 

0 

16 

0 


Athens 


K 

1274 

12 

0 

0 

6 

16 

0 

2 

10 

0 


Smyrna 


8 

1 362 

13 

4 

0 

7 

•1 

0 

3 

4 

0 


Syra 


8 

1199 

11 

12 

0 

6 

0 

0 

2 

16 

0 


' To Alexandria - 


9 

1563 

14 

16 

0 

8 

8 

(1 

4 

0 

0 


Constantinople 


H 

1510 

H 

8 

0 

8 

0 

0 

3 

12 

0 

5 

Dardanelles 


8 

1391 

14 

0 

0 

7 

12 

0 

3 

4 

0 

o 

t> 

Leghorn 


4 

123 

1 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

8 

0 

w 

Malta 


6 

517 

4 

8 

0 

3 

4 

0 

1 

4 

0 


Marseilles - 


0 

380 

4 

0 

0 

2 

10 

0 

1 

4 

u 

H 

Naples 


4 

162 

1 

4 

0 

0 

IG 

0 

0 

12 

0 


Athens 


8 

1150 

11 

4 

0 

7 

0 

0 

2 

8 

0 


Smyrna 


8 

1238 

12 

0 

0 

6 

8 

0 

2 

16 

0 


. Syra 


8 

1076 

10 

8 

0 

5 

12 

0 

2 

8 

0 

^ T{< Alexandria - 


H 

1046 

10 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

2 

16 

0 


Civita Veceliia 


0 

517 

4 

8 

0 

( ^ 

4 

0 

1 

4 

0 


Constantinople 


8 

1021 

10 

0 

0 

r ® 

0 

0 

2 

16 

0 


Dardanelles • 


8 


9 

0 

0 


8 

0 

2 

4 

0 i 

^ J 

Li'ghorn 


7 

640 

6 

0 

0 


12 

0 

1 

16 

0 


Marseilles - 


7 

897 

9 

4 

0 

5 

12 

0 

2 

8 

0 1 


Naples 


Tj 

354 

3 

4 

0 

A 

8 

0 

0 

16 

0 1 


Athens 


7 

631 

6 

0 

0 

3 

12 

0 

1 

12 

0 , 


Smyrna 


8 

721 

6 

16 

0 

4 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 i 


Syra 


7 

559 

4 

12 

0 

3 

8 

0 

1 

8 

JLI 
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a\RRIVAL 

AND DEPAUTUKE OF PACKETS 


IN EACH 

SEA-PORT. 


Arrives at 

On the 1st, 11th, ami 21st of each 

Packet coming 1 

Marseilles 

month, at 6 o’clock r, m. 

from Malta 

Departs from 

On the 1st, 11th, and 21st of each 

f 

Marseilles 

month, at r> o’clock r. m. 


Arrives at 

On the 3(1, 13th, and 23d of each 

Packet coming i 

Leghorn 

month, at 6 o’clock, a. m. 

from France "j 

Departs from 

On the 3d, 13th, and 23d of each 

r 

Leghorn 

month, at noon. 


Arrives at 

On the tDth, 20th, and 30th of each 

Packet c.oming l 

Leghorn 

month, at 2 o’clock p. m. 

from Malta j 

Dejiarts from 

On the lOth, 20th, and SOtli of each 


Leghorn 

month, at 8 o’clock v. m. 


Packet coming 
from France 


Packet coming 
from Malta 


Arrives at 
CiviTA Vecciiia 
Dei)arts from 
CiviTA Vecciiia 
Arrives at 
CiviTA VECCniA 
Departs from 
CiviTA Vecciiia 


Oil the 4th, 14th, and 21th ol each 
month, at 6 o’clock a. m. 

On the 4th, 14th, and 24th of each 
month, at 2 o’clock i*. m. 

On the 9th, 19th, and 29th of each 
month, at ti o’clock a. m. 

On the 9th, 1 9t]i, and 29lh of each 
montli, at 2 o’clock r. m. 




Packet coming 
from France 


/ Arrives at Malta On the 7th, 17th, and 27th of each 
1 •month, at 8 ft’clock a. m. 

ADepaitsfroraMALTAOn the 6th, 16th, and 2Gth of each] 
^ month, at 10 o’clock a. m. 

. . L On the 4th, 14th, And 21th of each! 

Packet coming ^ AAives at Maita at 3 o'clock, r. m. ' 

from CoNSTAN.- On the 8th, 18th,.and 'JStli of ca 

Tison-E ^DopartsfromMALTA 5 ^ „ 




Dardanelles 
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TABLE.— 



Stations, j “ 


a 

6 




Places of 1 

II 

<^0 

Destination. 

- 



) Alexandria - 
Civita Vec(/hia 
Constantinople 
Dardanelles 
Leglioru 
Malta 

Marseilles - 
Naples 
Athens 
Smyrna 


s. d. £. s. d. £. s. d. 


4 0 0 2 IG 0 1 4 0 


1076 10 8 0 


12 0 2 8 0 


432 3 16 0 2 12 0 I 0 0 

283 2 16 0 1 12 0 0 IG 0 


1199 11 12 0 


0 0 2 10 0 


569 4 12 0 3 8 0 1 8 0 

1456 13 12 0 740 340 

913 8 0 0 5 4 0 2 0 0 

75 0 12 0 0 8 0 0 1 0 

1G2 1 12 0 1 0 0 0 8 0 


Alexandria - 
Civita Vecchia 

< 

8 

'JO 1 

1076 

'1 

11 

4 

0 

o 

7 

o 

0 

V 

0 

1 

2 

Xv 

8 

Constantinople 

5 

432 

4 

8 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

8 

Dardanelles 

5 

283 

4 

0 

0 

2 

16 

0 

1 

4 

Leghorn 

8 

1199 

12 

0 

0 

0 

16 

0 

2 

16 

Malta 

7 

631 

6 

0 

0 

3 

12 

0 

1 

12 

Marseilles - 

8 

1531 

14 

8 

0 

8 

0 

0 

3 

12 

Na]>les 

7 

9S8 

9 

16 

0 


16 

0 

2 

4 

Smyrna 

5 

237 

2 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

0 

16 

Syra 

4 

75 

0 

12 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

4 

0 Alexandria - 

7 

650 

6 

0 

0 

3 

12 

0 

1 

16 

(Uvita Vecchia 

8 

1238 

12 

0 

0 

6 

8 

0 

2 

16 

Constantinople 

5 

310 

3 

4 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

16 

Dardanelles 

4 

160 

1 

12 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

8 

Leghorn 

8 

1362 

13 

4 

0 

7 

4 

0 

3 

4 

Malta 

8 

721 

6 

16 

0 

4 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Marseilles - 

9 

1618 

15 

4 

0 

8 

16 

0 

4 

8 

N aples 

8 

1076 

10 

8 

0 

5 

12 

0 

2 

8 

At liens 

5 

236 

2 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

0 

16 

Syra 

4 

163 

1 

12 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

8 


To Alexandria - 
Civita Vecelua 
Constantinople 
Lef?horn 
Malta 

Marseilles - 
Nriples 
Athens 
Smyrna 
I Syra, 


1387 14 0 0 


1512 14 8 0 


1767 

16 

0 

0 

c 

4 

0 

1225 

11 

12 

0 

6 

0 

0 

356 

4 

0 

0 

2 

16 

0 

160 

1 

12 

0 

1 

0 

0 

283 

2 

16 

0 

1 

12 

0 


2 0 0 

3 4 0 

0 8 0 
3 12 0 
2 4 0 

4 16 0 
2 16 0 
1 4 0 
0 8 0 
0 16 0 
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ARRIVAL AND DEPARTURE OF PACKETS 
IN EACH SEA-PORT.— 


Packet coming 
from France 

Packet coming 
from C ON STAN- 
TINOTLE 


Packet coming 
from Athens 


Packet coming 
from 

Alexandria 


r Arrives at Syra On the lst» 11th, and 21st, at 

j o’clock A. M. 

j Departs from Syra On the 1st, 11th, and 21st, at 2 
^ o’clock p. M. 

^ Arrives at Syra On the Ist, 11th, and 21sl, at 
\ o’clock, A. M. 

j Departs from Syra On the 1st, llth, and 21st, at 1 
^ o’clock, V. M. 

^Arrives at Syra On the 10th, 20th, and 30th, at 
^ o’clock, A. M. 

■J Departs from Syra On the 1st, llth, and 21st, at 1 
^ o’clock, r. M. 

r Arrives at Syra On the 10th, 20th, and 30th, 
j noon. 

1 Departs from Syra On the 1st, llth, <ijid 21st, at 0 
' o’clock a. m. 


Packet coming V 
from Alex- •< 

AN Dill A # 


Arrives at Athens On the 2nd, 12th, and 22rul of eacli 
month, at C o’clock a. m. 


Departs from 
Athens 


On the 9th, 1 9th, and 29th of each 
mouth, at 5 o’clock p. m. 


Packet coming 
from FiiANcr 


Packet coming ' 
from Con STAN- • 

TINOTLE 


Arrives at 
Smyrna 
Departs from 
Smyrna 
Arrives at 
Smyrna 
Departs from 
Smyrna 


On the 2d, 12tli, and 22d of each 
month, at 11 o’clock a. m. 

On the 2d, 1 2th, and 22(1 of each 
month, nt 5 o’clock i*. M. 

On the 9th, J 9th, and 29th of each 
mouth, .at 8 o’clock a. m. 

On the 10th, 20th, and 30th of each 
month, at 8 o’clock a. m. 


^ Arrrives at the On the 3rd, 13th, and 23rd of each 
Packet 1 Dardanelles #nonth, at lOf^’clock, a. m. 

coming from ~i Departs from the On the 3rd, 13th, and 23rd of each 
France ^ Dardanelles month, at noon. 

i '^Arrives at the On the 8th, 18lh, and 28th of each 
Packet coming j Idardanelles month, at 7 o’clock a. m. 

from CoNSTAN-^ Departs from the On the 8th, 18th, and 28th of each 
TiNopLE L Dardanelles month, at 9 o’clock a. m. 
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TABLE, 




£. s d. JQ. s. d. £. s, d. 
r To Alexandria - 8 920 80 0 540 2 80 

H I Civita Vecchia 8 1537 14 80 800 31 2 0 

p 2 Dardanelles 4 150 l ijf 0 1 0 0 0 8 0 

% Leghorn - 8 1661 15 12 0 9 4 0 4 16 0 

hJ Malta - 8 1020 10 0 0 6 0 0 2 16 0 

§1 Marseilles - 9 1917 17 40 10 00 540 

S Naples - 8 1375 13 40 740 340 

§ Athens - 5 506 4 8 0 3 0 0 1 8 0 

« « 5 310 340 200 01 6 0 

, Syra - 5 433 3 16 0 2 12 0 1 0 0 
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APPENDIX. 


REGULATIONS RESPECTING PASSENGERS 

IN TUF 

FRENCH STEAM PACKETS. 


Passengers’ Llggage. — Each Passenger is allowed as luggage a 
weight determinable in the following proportion.s ; viz. 

Within the Stations between Marseilles and Malta. 

200 lbs. for places of the 1st class. 

120 lbs. for jdaccs of the 2d class. 

60 lbs. for i)laces of the 3d class. 

And one of the Stations in the Levant to another in the 

same Sea, of which Malta forms the intermediate point. 

400 lbs. for places of the 1st class. 

200 ditto 2nd class, 

100 ditto 3id class. 

When the weight of luggage exceeds the weights mentioned above, 
each 20 lbs. or less above such weight will bo liable to the 
payment of one centime (about the tenth of a penny) per 
marine league. 

Children under 10 years of age to pay half the fare of the peiuoii 

ill charge of them. For children above 10 years of age the 

whole fare is demanded. 

Carriages. — Eighty centimes per marine league for the transport 
of a four-wheeled carriage, and fifty centimes per marine 
league for a carriage on two wheels. 

Dugs. — D ogs will be admit! ed on payment o( two francs for a dis- 
tance of less than one hundred marine leagues, and live francs 
for that distance and upwards. 
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A Restaurateur will be found on board each packet, who provides 
two meals daily for first and second class passengers, payment 
from whom is compulsory, whether partaken of or not. Pas- 
sengers of the first class arc charged six francs each, daily, for 
breakfast and dinner, for which tea also is provided if asked 
for. Passengers of the second class arc charged four francs, 
viz. : — one franc fifty centimes for breakfast, and two francs 
50 centimes for dinner. Prices of the articles furnished to third- 
class passengers, arc indicated on a card on board. These pay 
for what they make use of only. Passengers of the first and 
second classes, who may be ill and unable to partake of the 
ordinary, will have soup, tea, or refreshing drinks given tlicm, 
free of charge ; but in every other instance, whatever passengers 
may require between meals, will be charged against them. 


THE EM-. 





